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Mr. Legge Finds 


Improvement of Farm Crops 


Brighter Outlook Zs Noted in Kansas City Area 


For Asricultur 


Wheat Would Bring Fairly 

Satisfactory Price, Except 
For Depression in Busi- 
ness, He Says 








Greater Competition 
By Russia Foreseen 





Reforestation Is Suggested as 
Way to Meet Larger Crops 
Abroad and to Increase In- 
comes of Farmers 


° 





The outlook for the wheat farmer this 
year is distinctly better than last year 
and, except for the general business de- 
pression, wheat should bring “a fairly 
satisfactory price,” the chairman of the 
Federal Farm Board, Alexander Legge, 
said in a statement made public July 9. 

The statement, it was stated for the 
Board, was prepared as a summary of 
the material which Mr. Legge is using 
in the series of addresses which he is 
making on a tour of the Wheat Belt to 
advocate adjustment of acreage so as to 
reduce wheat production. 

Russian Efforts Cited 

Mr. Legge called attention to the fact 
that Russia, which before the World War 
exported about as much wheat as the 
United States now exports, making 
strenuous efforts to reenter the export 
field. That country has several tractor 


is 


@ factories in operation, he said, and an-! 


other with a capacity of 40,000 tractors 
a year will go into production Oct. 1. 
The United States must therefore look 
ahead to competition with grain from 
that source, he said. 

He suggested fallowing of land or re- 


forestation as a substitute for wheat 
production, to increase the income of 
farmers and to make the land more 


valuable for future generations. 
The statement follows in full text: 


You have listened to a rather compre- | 


hensive statement as to the future mar- 
ket outlook for wheat if we are to con- 
tinue growing wheat in this country for 
export.  , 
Situation Distinctly Better 
Please bear in mind that all of this is 
a long-distance forecast, trying to ascer- 
tain the probability of future years 
rather than having any bearing on the 
marketing of this present crop. 
as the present crop is concerned, the 
situation from the standpoint of surplus 
ry distinctly better than a year ago. The 
people in the Winter wheat-growing area 
had a most fortunate break on the crop 
of 1929. With a ceuamamaaiale heavy 
yield in your territory, the market was 
benefited by the partial failure of our 
own Spring wheat crop in the northern 
States, coupled with a reduction of ap- 
proximately 265,000,000 bushels in Ca- 
nadian yield, followed by a sharply re- 
duced yield in both Australia and the 
Argentine. 


large exporting countries; a 
aggregating, according to the best fig- 
ures obtainable, approximately 590,000,- 
000 bushels from the yield of 1928. The 
marketing of the 1930 crop is further 
benefited by the withdrawal from 
market by the stabilization corporation 


of a very large part of the surplus left! 


over from 1929. 

This year’s world crop does not promise 
an excessively high production, so that 
except for the general business depres- 
sion which is prevailing throughout the 
world, wheat should bring a fairly satis- 
factory price. Our belief is that if it is 
not crowded on the market too rapidly 
that it will do so. However, looking at 
it from a long distance point of view, and 
studying it in the light of past experi- 
ence, it does not seem reasonable to ex- 
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Consumption of Tea 
In America Declines 





Per Capita Use in United King- 
dom 12 Times Greater 


4 





The average Englishman consumes ap- 
proximately twelve times as much tea as 
the average American, according to an 

alysis based on total import figures 
made available July 8 by the tropical 
foods section of the foodstuffs division of 
the Department of Commerce. ‘ 

The United Kingdom ranks first in 
consumption among nonproducing coun- 
tries and has been showing a steady up- 
ward trend from 1923 to 1928 when the 
per capita consumption reached 9.15 
pounds, The figures for 1929 have not 
yet been compiled by the division. 

Per capita tea consumption 


in the 


United States had been showing a down- | 


ward tendency until 1928 when a very 
slight increase was reached, 
age consumption in that year was three- 
fourths of a pound. Imports of tea in 
1929 were less than in 1928 and for the 
first four months of 1930 were about 12 
per cent under the corresponding period 
of 1929, indicating a decrease in per 
capita consumption. 

As compared with other countries be- 


sides Englang, the United States is still | 


near the bottom of the list in per capita 
consumption, The average consumption 
in New Zealand in 
mately eight pounds while in Australia it 
was seven pounds, The percapita con- 


sumption in Canada was approximately | 


four pounds and in Holland 3.6 pounds. 
Only two of the larger countries con- 
sumed less* tea per. capita than the 
United States. These were Germany 
which used .19 pound and France which 
omsumed .08 pound, accdrding to the 
division. 


So far | 


In other words, there was a! 
distinct slowing up of yield in the four | 
reduction | 


the | 


The aver- | 


1928 was approxi- | 





e Federal Reserve Bank States Better Agricultural Condi- 


tions Are Reflected in Increased Business Activity 
Throughout the District 





Kansas City, Mo., July 9.—Decided 
improvement in farm crop conditions in 


the tenth Federal reserve _ district is 
noted by the monthly review of the! 


Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City. 
The better farm conditions were re- 
flected in an expansion in business ac- 
tivity throughout the district. 

The district summary, carried by the 
review, follows in full text: 

Conditions for farm crops in_ the 
tenth Federal reserve district improved 
materially during June, due to beneficial 
rains, about the right proportion of sun- 
shine and cloudiness, and seasonally high 
temperatures for maturing Winter 
wheat, rye, oats and barley, and for 
growth and cultivation of corn, cotton 
and other Fall crops. 

The harvest of Winter wheat made 


Expanded Statistics 
Of Employment Are 


Directed in New Law 








Measure Signed by President 


Will Provide Monthly 


Data on Persons Em- 
ployed and Wages Paid 





Monthly unemployment statistics are 
directed under a bill (S. 3061) signed 
July 7 by the President, it was announced 
at the White House July 9. 

The purpose of the bill, it is pointed 
out, is to provide statistics at least once 
a month of the number of persons em- 
ployed, the total wages paid, and the 
total hours of employment in the princi- 
pal industries of the country, with a 
view to aiding in solving the problem of 
unemployment. 

The measure is one of three relating 
to unemployment sponsored during the 
session of Congress just closed by Sen- 
ator Wagner (Dem.), of New York. Ac- 
tion on the other two bills, one for ad- 
} vance planning of public werks to tide 
} over periods of unemployment and the 
other to provide for a system of cooper- 
ation between State and Federal employ- 
ment agencies, was not completed by 
Congress, 

The measure signed by the President 
provides that the bureau of labor sta- 
itistics shall collect and publish the un- 
employment statistics. These are to re- 
late to persons “in the service of the 
Federal Government, the States and po- 
litical subdivisions thereof, and in the 
following industries and their principal 
| branches; (1) manufacturing; (2) min- 
ing, quarrying, and crude petroleum pro- 
duction; (3) building construction; (4) 
agriculture and lumbering; (5) transpor- 
tation, communication, and other public 
utilities; (6) the retail and wholesale 
trades; and such other industries as the 
|Secretary of Labor may deem it in the 
public interest to include.” 

Report of such statistics is to include 
not only a general report but also by 
States, “and by such smaller geographical 
subdivisions” as the Secretary of Labor 
}may prescribe. The bill authorizes the 
| Secretary of Labor to arrange with any 
Federal, State, or municipal bureau or 
other governmental agency for the collec- 
tion of such statistics. 








Short Wave Broadcasting’ 
Of Market News Tested 


State of California: 
Sacramento, July 9. 

A state-wide committee preparing 
briefs which will be presented at a hedr- 
|ing before the Federal Radio Commis- 
|sion in Los Angeles on July 17 on the 
| question of an attempt to take from the 
| State its right to use a short wave radio 
channel for the broadcasting of market 
information, according to an announce- 
;ment by the director of agriculture, G. 
H. Hecke. 

While California is the only ‘State now 
using this allocation of air channels for 
the transmission of market news, Mr. 
| Hecke said, other States have been 
watching the experiment and, being con- 
| Vinced of the success and importance of 
1 ee work, are contemplating asking per- 
mission to install short wave broadcast- 
jing facilities. 


is 


Safety in Air Traffic Sought 
By Strict Enforcing of Rules 


fair. 


| duction of 


rapid progress during June and at the 
end of the month was under full head- 
way over the large producing areas of 
this district. Early harvest returns re- 
vealed a somewhat spotted crop. Sec- 
tions where wheat was injured by killing 
cold last Winter, dry weather in early 
Spring, or later storms and insect pests, 
reported yields varying from pooy to 
Other sections, where wheat fared 
better, reported yields were higher than 
early expectations, in some areas up to 
previous high records, 

The better conditions and prospects for 
farm production was reflected in a slight 
expansion in business activity through- 
out this regional district, as compared 
with that witnessed in the earlier months 
of the year. Still, the general volume of 
business was nearly 7 per cent below 
that of a year ago, but 3 per cent above 
that of two years ago. 

Distribution of merchandise by retail- 
ers to consumers, evidenced by complete 
statistics of department store sales for 
May, held close to the sales volume for 
April, and for the second month of 1930 


was slightly above that for the cor- 
responding month in 1929. Wholesale 
trade exhibited about the customary 


May slackening, with total sales for the 
month about 8 per cent below the pre- 
vious May. 
Marketing Declined 
Marketings of wheat were smaller in 
May than a vear ago, but/ larger for all 
other classes of grain. The new wheat 
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crop began to move into market chan- | 


nels early in June and by the end of the 
month receipts at primary markets were 
heavy and increasing day by day. Move- 
ments of all classes of livestock to mar- 
kets were in smaller numbers than i 
the same month last year. 

Manufacturing and mineral industries 
made a much better showing for May 
than for any preceding month this year. 
The output of flour, petroleum, soft coal, 
cement, sales and shipments of lead and 
zine ore, and the slaughter of cattle, 
calves and hogs showed increases over 
April. Compared with a year ago, there 
were increases for this May in the pro- 
cement, shipments of zinc 
ore, and the slaughter of cattle, calves 
and sheep. 

The value of contracts for building and 
general construction in this district dur- 
ing May was considerably below that for 
May last year, although total awards of 
$106,987,518 for the first five months of 
1930 was nearly 10 per cent greater than 
for the like periéd in 1229. 


Gulf to Illinois Link 
By Water Predicted 


Gov. 


s 








Emmerson Asserts Last 
Obstacle Removed 





State of Illinois: 
Springfield, July 9. 

The last obstacle to completion of wa- 
ter transportation from Illinois to the 
Gulf of Mexico has been removed by the 
signing by President Hoover of the 
rivers and harbors bill, it was stated by 
Governor Louis L. Emmerson. 

The governor said he hoped the water- 
way would be ready for use by the time 
Chicago opens its centennial exposition 
in 1933. His statement follows in full 
text: 

President of the 


Hoover's approval 


| shifts 


| rivers and harbors bill, which contains | 


an appropriation of $7,500,000 for com- 


| pleting the Illinois waterway, removes 


the last obstacle to the fulfillment of 
Illinois’ long desire for adequate water 
transportation to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Had not the Federal Government come 
to the aid of HNlinois, when it became 
apparent that the State could not finish 


the project because of constitutional 
‘limitations, Illinois’ realization of its 
dream of a lakes-to-gulf water route 


might have been delayed for many more 
years. 

In recent conversations at Washington 
with the Administration regarding Fed- 
eral assistance for our waterway proj- 
ect, I found the spokesmen for the Ad- 
ministration fully aware of the impor- 
tance of giving the Mid West this new 
transportation route as soon as possible. 

Now, with this appropriation § of 
$7,500,000 available, it should be possible 


| 


adio Requested 
At Boulder Dam 


Nevada Senators Ask Facili- 
ties for Entertainment 


Of Workers 


ADIO broadcasting 
cation facilities to provide enter- 
tainment for workers who began con- 
struction of Boulder Dam this week, 
and to make communication available 
in the territory, have been requested 
of the Federal Radio Commission by 
Senators Oddie (Rep.), and Pittman 
(Dem.), of Nevada, Commissioner 
Harold A. Lafount announced oraliy 
July 9. 
The Commissioner declared he had 
been asked by the Senators to visit 
Boulder Dam and survey the radio 
needs of the community. There are no 
land-line facilities available for com- 
munication as yet, he explained, and 
short-wave channels are desired for 
the maintenance of contacts between 
the building site at Black Canyon, 
bordering Nevada and Arizona, and 
the City of Las Vegas, in Nev., ap- 
proximately 30 miles away. 
Moreover, the Commissioner said, 
the Senators desire to have a: broad- 
casting station established in the vi- 








and communi- 


cinity for recreation and _ entertain- 
ment of the workers as well as to 
serve the new town about 2 miles 


frem the dam. It is expected, he said, 
that as many as 1,000 men will work 
on the project at various times dur- 
ing the six or eight years required 
for construction. The town itself 
probably will have a population of 
5,000, according to the Commissioner. 

The short-wave facilities, the Com- 
missioner declared, probably will be 
needed only temporarily, and until 
regular land-line accommodations are 
made available. 


California Will Gain 
Seats in Congress at 
Cost of Other States 


Preliminary Census Figures 
Indicate Population Total 
Nearly a Million Above 











Earlier,.Estimates 
Final census figures probably will 
show California with almost 1,000,000 


more people than had been estimated, 
and this change will result 
of State representation in the 
House of Representatives than had been 
expected, it was stated orally on July 9 
on behalf of the Bureau of the Census. 

This increase will probably increase 
California’s representation to either 19 
or 20, and this will cause a loss to 
some of the other States, it was said, 


It had been expected that the largest | 
increase in House representation would | 


be in California, but it is now antici- 
pated that the increase will be 8 or 9 
instead of the estimated 6, it was stated. 


Other States Will Lose. 


Since the House Thembership will re- | 


main at 435, this increase for California 
will cause the other States to lose repre- 
sentation accordingly, and the States of 
Missouri and Pennsylvania are expected 
to suffer the heaviest losses. 

Preliminary figures on population for 
all the States should be available this 
month, it was statéd, and these are ex- 
pected to be aecurate enough to serve 
as a basis for reapportionment figures, 
although the final figures will not be 
available until the next session of Con- 


j gress in December. 


When the reapportionment figures were 
first estimated by the Census Bureau, the 
population of California was placed at 
approximately 4,700,000, while early re- 
ports indicate that the actual popula- 
tion will be in excess of 5,600,000, it 
‘was pointed out. 

Each State Must Act 

The law for the reapportionment pro- 
vides that each State shall pass neces- 
sary legislation to reapportion its rep- 


resentation in Congress, whether it be! 
|larger, smaller, or remain the s+me, it | 


| was explained, and if the State fails to 


for the War Department speedily to fin- | 


ish the work yet to be done. It is the 
hope of the present State administra- 
tion that the waterway will be ready 
for use by the time Chicago opens its 


‘centennial exposition in 1933. 








Aeronautics Branch of Department Asserts That 523 


CALLING for more strict observance 
4 of the air traffic rules in an effort 
to reduce accidents, and reporting that 
during the calendar year 1929 there 
were 523 violations of regulations, the 
Aeronautics Branch of the Department- 
| of Commerce announces in the cur- 
| rent issue of the Air Commerce Bulle- 
| tin that flying yegulations are to be 
enforced rigidly. 

More than half the offenses last 
vear were for violations of regulations 
concerned with air traffic rules, and 16 
licenses were revoked, 133 suspensions 
were meted out, and 163 reprimands 
were issued. 

“Air distances between aircraft in 
flight are deceiving and 16 collisions 
have resulted from this apparent phe- 
nomenon in the last three calendar 
years,” it was stated. 





Traffic Violations Were Detected Last Year; 
Acrobatic Flying Is Frowned Upon 


' The Branch discloses that last year 


there were 95 violations of rules gov- 
erning acrobatic flying and numer- 
ous accidents from this‘cause. Acro- 


batics are forbidden over the con- 
gested area of any city or town; over 
open air assemblies; below 2,000 feet 
over established airways; at any height 
over airports and landing fields, and 
within 1,000 feet horizontally of a 
landing field or airport, 

An amendment has been added, the 
announcement declares, prohibiting 
towing of aircraft without permis- 
sion. This is aimed specifically at the 
practice of towing gliders, and will be 
waived only when the Department is 
| satisfied that the craft involved are 

airworthy and the aviators competent, 

it is pointed out, 


do this, the change will be made auto- 
matically by the law as enacted by 
Congress. ~ 


Populations of more than 2,000 of the | 


3,075 counties of the United Stat s have 
been announced by the Bureau, and the 
remaining are expected to be announced 
within the next 10 days. 


Lack of Moisture 


Retarding Crops 


vy 
W eather 


Hot Also 


Un- 


favorable to Growth 


v \ 

| OT WEATHER and lack of 

moisture were unfavorable to 
crops in many sections of the coun- 
try during the last week, the 
Weather Bureau stated July 9 in 
its weekly review of weather and 
crop conditions. (The review is 
printed in full text on page 9.) 

Generous rainfall is needed in 
most sections of the country, the 
Bureau said. Conditions were un- 
favorable for growing grain in the 
northwestern States, but the wheat 
harvest advanced rapidly. Severe 
drouth prevails in some east-cen- 
tral areas and in the south-central 
Mississippi Valley. Where soil 
moisture was sufficient, crops made 
good advance. 

Truck crops and potatoes are do- 
ing well in the northeast and Lake 
regions, the Bureau said, and po- 
tatoes are growing well in the 
north-central States. 





in greater | 


Mr. Wilbur Says | 
Government Sets 


Pace in Oil Saving 





Changes in Leasing Act to 
Allow Entry Into Unit 
Operations Said to Give 
Example to Industry 





Plan Lowers Output 
To Meet Demands 





Measure Signed by President 
Permits Agreements With 
Private Operators to Stop 
Waste of Resources 





Legislation signed July 3 by the Presi- 
dent which amends the general leasing 
act so as to enable the Government to 
enter the unit operation plan of single 
oil pools should result in conservation 
of oil in fields within the pubiic domain, 
jaccording to a statement by Secretary 
'Ray Lyman Wilbur made public July 9 
|by the Department of the Interior. An- 
nouncement of the signing of the bill 
(S. 4657) was made at the White House 
July 9. 
| The legislation endorses the principle 
}of unit operation, thus setting example 
for productive areas privately owned, 
the Secretary explained. He said that | 
| it was largely in the interest of the 
|proper development of the Kettleman 
| Hills field-in California and the preven- 
tion of waste in it that the legislation 
was fostered. 

Viewed as Emergency Measure 

| The measure was sponsored by the 
| Secretary of Interior, and was passed 
| by Congress during the closing days of 





|the session, and was characterizd by 
'the Secretary as an “emergency” meas- 
ure. 


Under the legislation the Government 
would be permitted to enter into agree- 
ments with private lessees owning land 
within the public domain where a single 
oil pool exists, so that only enough oil 
and gas would be taken from the pool 
to meet the demand. Each of the lessees 
as well as the Government, as a lessee, 
ove receive his proportiobal benefit 
|from the natural resources extracted, it 
is explained. It is also stated that no 
one will be obliged to come into the agree- 
ment. The full text o: the statement fol- 
lows: 

The Government by legislative enact- 
ment has subscribed to the principle of 
unit operation of single oil fields. It has 
— those who handle its public 
domaiA to enter into agreements to that 
end. It has authorized lessees of its | 
lands to do the same. But above all it 
has endorsed the principle of unit opera- 
j tion, thus setting an example for pro- 
ductive areas privately owned. | 

Viewed With Satisfaction 

All of this is viewed with satisfaction | 
by Secretary Wilbur who today wrote to 
William Reinhardt, chairman of the 
North Dome committee of the Kettle- 
| man Hills field, in California, explaining 
the new law. It was largely in the in- 
terest of the proper development of this 
great field and the prevention of waste 
in it that the legislation was fathered. 
In his letter Secretary Wilbur said: 

“It is with satisfaction that I can an- | 
nounce to your committee the signing 
by the President of the bill amending 
the general leasing act. This constitutes 
| fulfilment of the undertaking set fortn 
in the North Dome agreement of July 
25, a year ago, ‘that the Secretary of the | 
Interior will propose the necessary legis- 
lation enabling the Government's par 
ticipation in the proposed cooperative 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 7.) 


Power Production in May 
Was Lower Than in April 


Power production by public utility 
power plants in May was 3 per cent be- 
low that of April, comparing daily aver- 
ages, according to a monthly statement 
issued July 9 by the Geological Survey, 
Department of the Interior, 

(The full text of the statement and a 
chart showing production through April 
| is printed on page 12.) 

The total output for the month was 
8,006,000,000 kilowatt-hours, an average 
of 258,300,000 per day. Continued low 
water in streams caused a decided de 
grease in production of electricity by use 
of water power, it was stated, 





Tota 


on foot 
of about 


mail 
total 


POSTMEN carrying 
walk an average 
mail to 
in the ie largest cities, according to 
figures revealed July 9 on behalf of the 
Post Office Department. 
Each foot-carrier walks an average 


out, and delivers mail to about 1,500 
persons. 
ered in one trip, or several, depend- 
ing upon the length of the route, it 
was explained. On a 12-mile 
the postman makes but one trip a day; 
on a 6-mile route, two trips; on a 4- 
mile route, three trips; on a 3-mile 
route, four trips, and on a 2-mile 
route, six trips. Each postman, how- 
ever, walks about 12 miles regard- 
less of the length of his route. 


jerty 


170,000 miles each day in delivering 
ore than 20,000,000 persons | 


of about 12 miles a day, it was pointed | 


This 12 miles may be cov- | 


route, | 


Average Auto Tax 
Estimated at $39 





Levies’ for All States Are | 


| 


Compiled by Minnesota 
Commissioner 





State of Minnesota: 

St. Paul, July 9. 
COMPILATION just made by C. 
M. Babcock, State commissioner 
of highways, of the average total taxes 
paid on motor vehicles in each State, 
shows that North Dakota had the 
lowest average figure in 1929, followed 
,by New York, Minnesota, Iowa and 
Illinois, the next four lowest. The 
total in North Dakota was $20.16, in- 
cluding license tax, gasoline tax and 
personal property tax, while the high- 
est average was paid in Nevada where 

the total was $82.02. 

Mr. Babcock stated that the average 
figure for all States was $39.37. Of 
this sum $29.51 represented average 
license and gasoline taxes, while the 
remainder was for personal property 
taxes on automobiles. 

Twenty-two States increased their 
gasoline taxes in 1929, the compilation 
reveals, and, according to Mr, Bab- 
cock two more have done so since Jan. 
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Federal Decision 


Holds Airport Not 


Nuisance in Itself. 





‘Opinion in Ohio Case Says 


Property Owners Must 
Recognize Progress and 
Change in Times 





Toledo, Ohio, July. 9.—A_ private air- 
port, flying school or landing field main- 
tained and operated along modern lines 
by a responsible owner and operator 
does not constitute a nuisance per se to 
adjoining property owners, Judge George 
P. Hahn, of the United States District 
Court for the Northern District of Ohio, 
has just ruled in an opinion handed 
down July 7. 


This ruling. is said to be peculiariy 
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Senate Measure 
To Obtain Treaty 
Papers Debated 


‘Third Day Fails to Produce 
Vote on Resolution Mak- 
ing Request for Secret 
Documents 








Mr. George Suggests 
Compromise Form 





Senator Thomas Announces 
| He Will Not Support Naval 
Compact Without Seeing 
Documents 





| A third day of the special session 
|ended July 9 without bringing the Sen- 


late to a vote on the issue raised over 


the secret diplomatic correspondence 
|withheld by President Hoover, though 
one Senator served notice that he, at 


least, would not support the treaty un- 
less the papers are forthcoming. 

The debate during the day centered 
around what form the resolution (S. 
Res. 320) requesting the documents 
should take. As originally introduced 
by Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Ten- 
nessee, a treaty opponent, the resolution 
| would simply request the President to 
submit to the Senate all papers of what- 
ever nature touching the negotiation of 
| the treaty. 

Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkan- 
sas, minority leader and delegate to the 
London conference, has proposed an 
amendment which is still pending, quali- 
fying the request by inserting the phrase 
| “if not incompatible with the public in- 
| terest.” 





Senator Thomas’ Position 

It was Senator Thomas (Dem.), of 
Oklahoma, heretofore counted as a sup- 
| porter of the treaty, who told the Senate 
| that Mr. Robinson’s amendment means 
| nothing, and that if the Senate is not 
|} supplied with all the papers, he will 
either withhold his vote on ratification 
or vote “no.” The Oklahoma Senator 
then offered an amendment to the Mc- 
Kellar resolution adding a proviso to the 
effect that all documents submitted by 
the President in aecordance with it shall 


supported where thé State in which the | he considered in closed @xecutive session. 


airport is located has plainly indicated 
by legislation that it is the legislative 
policy of the State to encourage aviation. 
“An airport, landing field or flying 
school can be regarded as a nuisance 
only if located in an unsuitable location, 
or if operated so as to interfere unrea- 
sonably with the comfort of adjoining 
property owners,” the opinion states. 
Restraining Order Sought 

court’s ruling was made in the 
of Swetland y. Curtiss Airports 


The 


case 


| Corporation, Ohio Terminals, Inc., and 


Curtiss Flying Service, Inc. The suit 


| involved a suit by the plaintiffs, owners 
of a country estate near Cleveland, to | 
|restrain the defendant companies from 


proceedings with the construction and 
operation of an airport and flying school 
located in the outskirts of Cleveland. 
Relative to the plaintiff’s contention 
that the Operations of airplanes from the 
airport over their property constituted a 
trespass under the theory that their prop- 
rights extended into the air, the 
court stated that “no constitutional or 
legislative provisions or statutes have 


| heretofore established any exclusive pro- 


prietary rights in a landowner to the 
superincumbent air space normally tra- 
versed by the aviator.” 

Constitutional provisions guaranteeing 
the right of propertly do not, in the opin- 
ion of Judge Hahn, forbid legislation 
which has for its purpose the regulation 
and adjustment of the confli¢ting rights 
of landowners and tne public served by 
aeronautical facilities. 

Statutes Are Upheld 

Judge Hahn upheld the validity and 
reasonableness of the Federal and State 
statutes and regulations thereunder con- 
cerning aviation and the operation of 
airplanes. 

It was ruled that the plaintiffs were 
not entitled to a general injunction re- 
straining the maintenance of the airport 
and its attendant operations. Judge 
Hahn held, however, that the plaintiffs 
were entitled to restrain some minot 
operations, including the permitting of 
dust from operations of the defendants 
to fly or drift in substantial and annoy- 
ing quantities over the property of the 
plaintiffs, and from permitting the drop- 
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| of 170,000 Miles Daily 


Covered by Postmen on Foot 





Post Office Department Says 14,000 Carriers Average 12 
Miles in Transporting Mail to More Than 
20,000,000 in 15 Largest Cities 





Official postal laws state th&t a foot- 
carrier may not carry more than 50 
pounds of mail in his sack on any 
single trip. In most cities, however, 
this limit is not nearly approached 
it was pointed out. Mail is relayed 
to boxes along each route, so that a 
carrier seldom carries more than 15 
or 20 pounds at a time, although he 
may carry a total of 100 pounds or 
more on the entire length of his route, 
it was explained. 

About 14,000 postmen are employed 
to carry mail in the 15 largest cities, 
which include Baltimore, Boston, Buf- 
falo, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, Mianeapolis, New York, 
Newark, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis, San ‘Francisco, and Washing- 
ton. This is an average of a few less 
than 1,000 postmen per city. 


| Senator Robinson objected to giving 
j this proposal precedence over his pend- 
ing amendment, while Senator Borah 

(Rep.), of Idaho, foreign relations 
| chairman, opposed the establishment of 
| such a precedent on the ground that the 
| Senate could determine after receiving 
|the papers whether or not they should 
be public. 

Later in the day, Senator George 
| (Dem.), of Georgia, a member of the 
| Foreign Relations Committee who voted 
|for a favorable report on the treaty, 
| proposed a compromise resolution which 
| reads as follows: 

Compromise Resolution 

“Resolved, that the President is re- 
quested to submit to the Senate all let- 
| ters, cablegrams, minutes, memoranda, 
instructions, and dispatches and _ all 
record files, and other-information touch- 
ing the negotiations of the London naval 
treaty now before the Senate, with such 
recommendation as he may make with 
respect to the use of such documents or 
any of them by the Senate.” 

There were three quorum calls during 
the day’s session and after each Vice 
| President Curtis announced that 49 Sena- 
tors, or a bare quorum, had answered 
lto their names. The regular meeting 
| hour of noon was continued despite prior 
announcements that it would be moved 
forward an hour in order to expedite 
proceedings. 

“The issues are simple,” Senator Black 
| (Dem.), of Alabama, said, in opening the 
| discussion of the McKellar resolution. 
| “It is not a question of publicity, whether 
| these documents should be made public 
or not. It is simply the question of 
whether or not the Senate has the right 
to inspect papers on file in a department 
of this Government created by Congress 
touching the making of a treaty. 

“The importance of this question 
transcends the importance of the treaty 
itself. It is an age old question, an 
attempt on the part of the Executive to 
whittle off one more legislative function, 


J 
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Ratio of Radio Sales 
| In Cities Determined 








Sales Per Dealer Are Found 
Greater in Large Centers 





Radio sales per dealer in the large 
cities of the United States were greater 
than those in the less thickly populated 
communities, a study of radio retailing 
| during 1929 by the electrical equipment 
| division, Department of Commerce, re- 
veals. 
| In cities having a population of 3,000,- 
000 and over the average business per 
radio dealer amounted to $54,416. Cities 
ranging in population from 400,000 to 
500,000 followed, the average radio busi- 
ness per dealer aggregating $53,844. 

The average sales per dealer in com- 
munities with a population of less thaa 
10,000 were less than one-tenth the aver- 
age for dealers in cities of 3,000,000 and 
over. Dealers in communities of under 
10,000 population represented 64.6 per 
cent of the 10,533 reports received, but 
accounted for only 26 per cent of the 
year’s business reported, which totaled 
$140,771,378. 

Sales per dealer in cities of between 
100,000 and 150,000 population amounted 
to $30,807, while those in cities with 
populations between 2,500,000 and 3,000,- 
000 aggregated $43,077. 

The average sales per dealer in com- 
| munities of between 25,000 and 35,000 


i people were placed at $18,792, 
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Traffic Plaming Mr. Legge Finds Farm Outlook 
Distinctly Better Than in 1929 
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Of Needs Urged #*" 


National Conference Says, 
Local Governing Bodies 
Should Work Out Har- pect that we might soon have another 


‘ | sharp reduction im the production of four 
ne Growth Plans jot the principal exporting countries at 


the same time. Of course everything 
is possible, but you would have to look 
back in the records for a long period of 
ing traffic difficulties and prevent future! years to find anything ier ing the 
ones, said a statemen: on July $ by the! 1929 occurrence in this = ia co 

Jati Street and High-! Summing up what has happened in 
—s. ee Cee ” the world wheat production we find that 
ei lk that about three-fourths | ong og oi iy ‘vont ae 
of the 24-000,000 passenger automobiles ma hates ot geil long the 
registered in 1929 were centered in and) \oriq wheat acreage has increased ap- 


[Contineed 


Long range planning, and not regula-| 
tion alone, is mecessary to meet exist- 


around cities, the statement advocated | proximately 41,000,000 acres, most of it| 


that Government agencies of cities and/in the four countries above referred to. 
surrounding suburban areas work t0-/|]{y making up this increase of 41,000,000 
gether in establishing and executing a acres, the United States shows an in- 
general highway development plan. | crease of approximately 14,000,000 acres, 

The statement, one of a series re-/ Canada slightly more than that amount; 
viewing findings at the recent meeting | and of the 14,000,000 acre increase in this 


of the conference in Washington, D. C.,! country, the hard Winter wheat area) 


follows in full text: in which you are operating has contrib- 

Traffic difficulties of the cities and|uted somewhat over 12,000,009 acres. 
urban‘ districts generally of the United | During the same period, the average 
States are similar, it is found by the | consumption of wheat in this country 
national conference on street and high- | has declined approximately .7 bushel per 
way safety, and likewise the problems of capita. Various reasons are ascribed 
the suburban or metropolitan areas are |for this reduced consumption. Perhaps 
closely alike. These ills arise largely | the main one is the change in the indus- 
from the fact that modern vehicular trial life of the country, which through 
traffic is being handled on systems of | the process of mechanical develojament 
streets or roads that were designed for | is constantly working toward a less per- 
the requirements of 10, 20 or more | centage of manual labor. | We do not 
years ago. | have to go far to find an illustration of 
x Local Traffic Commissions | this. Take your own harvesting work. 
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for General Depression in Business, Wheat Would 
Bring Fairly Satisfactory Price, Chairman 
Of Farm Board Says 
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when this is done the tariff of 42 cents 
'a bushel will become fully effective. 

| However, we are not recommending as 
io a reduction as that immediately. 
All the records of the past indicate that 
| even with an exportable surplus the price 
improves in relation to the amount of the 
| deeline in this exportable surplus. 
| other words, as you go part way you 
| will get some ‘benefit in the way of im- 
| mediate results without having to wait 
|for the production to be put entirely on 
}a domestic basis. Probably it will always 
be possible fo export a small quantity 
of this high protein wheat you raise in 
this territory, at a satisfactory price 
level. The constantly increasing popula- 
| tion of the country will take up some of 
|the slack and lessen the amount of the 
adjustment required. 

In any discussion of acreage reduction 
we are immediately confronted with 
what to do with the land that is thus re- 
leased from cultivation. It is my notion 
that a part of it can be devoted to other 
;crops without over-producing in other 
lines, but leaving that out of the picture, 
the most complete answer is that if by 
this increased acreage the result is only 
to reduce your income, not to increase it, 
the operation is distinctly to your disad- 
vantage. Even if the land were put back 
in grass and preserved its fertility for 
future use, doing so wbuld serve the 
double purpose of increasing present in- 
come and insuring a better return to 
your children and those who come after, 
as after all the amount of this prairie 





Most of you ean remember the heavy con-| land which you have been breaking up 


Uniformity of State traffic laws and | sumption of food supplies incidental to/ so freely of late is limited. 


municipal ordinances, and the most effi-}the harvest and the large number of| 
cient possible use of existing streets and | harvest hands you used to employ. Not 


Many of you still living today can re- 
call the time your fathers worked hard 


In’ 


Radio Measures — 
Brought Before. 
CongressOutlined 


Two Proposals of Major Im-' 
portance Became Law and 
Two Others Failed to Be, 


Enacted 


_ Two legislative measures of major| 
importance affecting radio failed to be 
enacted during the session ef Congress 
which ended last week, whike two others 
of primary interest completed their | 
legislative courses, it is shown by a sur-| 
vey made July 9. | 
The Couzens’ bill for the creation of a 
Federal communications © commission, | 
which would absorb the functions of the) 
Federal Radio Commission, the radio di-| 
vision of the Department of Commerce, 
and the Communications regulation ac 
tivities of other Federal agencies, was| 
not reported from the Senate Commit-| 
tee on Imterstate Commerce. The orig-; 
inal bill €S. 6) was redrafted following! 
extensive hearings, but no agreement on 
&@ report was obtained, | 
House Blocks Measure 


Unification of the radio division of the 
Department of Commerce with the Radio| 
Commission, as provided in S. J. Res.; 
176, was blocked in the House on June 
23, when objection was offered to it as 
the legislation was reached on the unani- 
mous comsent calendar. The Senate 
passed the measure on May 22, and the| 
House Committee on Merchant’ Marine 
and Fisheries subsequently reported it. | 


| 


The measures of majorimportance en- | 
acted durimg the session of the Seventy- 
first Congress were those indefinitely, 
extending the life of the Radio Commis- 
sion, which previously had been a tem- 
porary agency, and amending provisions | 
of the radio law relating to court pro-| 





roads, is pointed out by the conference | only were there more mouths to feed but|to cut down and burn the finest quality 
as promising the most effective results |the heavy work necessary to handle the| of oak, walnut, and other hardwood tim- 


in removing serious phases of the traffic 
troubles. Permanent relief, however, re- 
quires a systematic study of traffic con- 
ditions, and in many cases a rearrange- 
ment and readjustment of streets and 
roads. 

The Conference favors the formation 
of local traffic commission, composed of 
public officials and citizens, acting with 
engineering assistance, for the purpose 
of making studies of conditions and rec- 
ommendations for their improvement. 
These studios and recommendations, the 
conference indicates, should be based on 
data gained through traffic surveys and 
such surveys should be kept up to daté 
to meet changing conditions. 


Traffic difficulties of the cities, and 
‘also of many of the metropolitan areas, 
are found by the conference in substance 
to be due primarily to eight general 
causes: 

1. Lack of a common plan of highway 
improvement upon which all agencies re- 
sponsible for road betterfents can de- 
vote concerted action. 


2. Absence of centraljzed authority 
and responsibility for road improvement, 
due largely to division of authority. Un- 
der these conditions the development of 
a satisfactory highway system has been 
found in most communities to be difficult. 

3. Reconstruction of the principal ar- 
terial routes which were originally built 
for light vehicular traffic. 


Inadequate Arterial Routes 


4. Existing arterial routes between the 
cities and other expanding centers of 
population and traffic in the counties do 
not provide a sufficient number of main 
thoroughfares for the proper distribution 
of traffic. 

5. Tendency of main traveled roads to 
converge and unite as they approach 
the central sections of cities, and cre- 
ating serious problems of congestion. 

6. Narrow surfaces on various sections 
of main arterial highways, and other 
obstructions to the free movement of 
traffic, such as grade crossings, bridges, 
and double parking. 

7. Inadequately improved sections of 
main arterial highways, and absence of 
improved conections on important routes, 
resulting in partially disconnected sys- 
tems of highways, and uneconomic, in- 
direct movements of traffic. 

8. Physical obstructions, such as rivers, 

railroad yards and _ industrial plants, 
which prevent direct routes and con- 
nections. 
» Almost every city in the country, it is 
found, is faced with a problem of dealing 
with a traffic condition within their own 
bounds and of securing attention to the 
question in the near-by suburban areas, 
frequently in another political jurisdic- 
tion. For this reason it is pointed out 
that the governmental agencies in the 
cities and their surrounding surburban 
Aistricts that have jurisdiction over high- 
ways and highway traffic can with ad- 
vantage cooperate in the establishment 
of a general highway development plan, 
and in carrying the plan into execution 
when finished. 


Years of Study Needed 

In its consideration of the matter the 
Conference has found that an adequate 
study of a municipal area and its sur- 
burban districts requires a period of 
years and engineering guidance in or- 
der to observe the effect that the execu- 
tion of a plan has on the distribution 
of traffic, and the efficiency with which it 
is served by a modern highway system. 

Regulation alone will not solve the 


traffic problem, in the view of the con-'! 


ference, but long range planning is neces 
sary to relieve existing conditions of 
congestion and prevent future ones. 

A sound city plan is not a haphazard 
performance of designing streets, parks 
and other necessities, but a coordinated 
design adjusted to the requirements of 
future expansion. In most cities new 
subdivisions are springing up and crowd- 
ing closer together. With the annual 
increase in the number of automobiles 
in use, the parking question is worrying 
the cities and towns more and more 
every year. But traffic regulations, es- 
sential as they are, do not, it is pointed 
out, produce more and wider streets, and 
do not stop the increase in the number 
of automobiles. 

Of 24,000,000 passenger automobiles 
registered in 1929, about 18,000,000 
were centered in and around cities. The 
conference estimates that the blockade 
of congestion is costing in time and busi- 
ness lost a sum of $2,000,000,000 a year. 

Cooperation of State, county and city 
authorities in making thorough studies 
of traffic conditions, and planning to 
prevent fresh traffic troubles and conges- 
tion in the future, is pointed out by the 
conference aS a pressing need. 


Traffic commissions, acting under offi- 


cia! direction, and composed where neces- | 


sary of representatives of more than one 
political jurisdiction, is one of the prac- 
tical means through which the conference 
believes the problem can be effectively 
approached and handled. 


}erop in those days required more fuel) ber, in order to clear land for cultiva- 
lin the boiler, and every individual used |tion, but if the timber had been allowed 
‘to be a heavy consumer, much heavier | to stand, it would be worth many times 
than they are today. The same com- what the land is worth; and to a con- 
| parison could be made with reference to| siderable extent the same applies to this 
the average worker in factories. With) Prairie soil. It takes many hundreds of 
| more and more mechanical development, | years to create the degree of fertility 
| the workman is merely engaged in watch-| Which exists in this soil today. Why 
ing the machine and keeping it properly waste in in extravagant production 
adjusted and is to a constantly increas- which only serves to reduce your in- 


cedure. The former legislatigm (S. 2276} 
and H. R. 5637) became law on Dec. 
18, 1929. 

The amendatory act (H. R. 12599) re- 
wrote section 16 of the radio act of 1927,| 
relating to appeals from decisions of the | 
Commission. It passed the House on! 
President 
July 1. 

Six other pieces of legislation, 
directly or indirectly affecting radio were 


Hoover signed the bill on 
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Jaly 9, 1930 


Senate 


HE SENATE convened at noon, }{ 

Julv 9. The Vice President, pur- | 
suant to a resolution (H. Con. Res. 2), | 
handed down the nominations of Sen- | 
ators Fess (Rep.), of Ohio; Overman | 
(Dem.), of North Carolina, and Blease 
(Dem.), of South Carolina, as mem. | 
bers of a joint Congress committee | 
for participation in the celebration of 
the Battle of King’s Mountain. 

A roll call disclosed the presence of | 
49 Senators, the minimum, number 
necessary for a quorum. 

Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Ten- 
nessee, submitted for the Record an 
editorial in criticism of the pending 
London naval treaty. Senator Robin- 
son (Rep.), of Indiana, had read an 
editorial discussing the treaty. 

Senator Black. (Dem.), of Alabama, | 
spoke in support of the McKellar 
resolution, calling on the President to 
submit to the Senate all documents 
and correspondence on file in the De- 
partment of State relevant to the 
treaty. - 

A 


HEN Senator Black 
Senator Johnson (Rep.), of Cali- 
fornia, suggested the absence of a 
quorum. Forty-nine Semators _re- 
sponded. | 
Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Okla- | 
homa, submitted an amendment to the | 
McKellar resolution. Senator Norri§ | 
(Rep.), of Nebraska, spoke on _ the 


concluded, | 


| Senator 


| the 


resolution, Senator Robinson (Dem.), 
of Arkansas, also spoke. He was fol- 
lowed by Senator Robinson (Rep.), of 


Indiana, who advocated the securing - 


of the treaty documents. Contention 


that the documents should not be made | 
| public was presented bw Senator Reed 


(Rep.), of Pennsylvania. 


a 

ENATOR NORRIS (Rep.), of Ne- 
braska, urged the ‘furnishing of 
the documents to the Senate. 
stitute resolution was proposed by 
George (Dem.), of Georgia, 
Upon a quorum call, 49 Senators were 

present. 

Senator Shipstead (F°.-L.), of Min- 
nesota, opposed the amendment of the 
Senator from Arkansas, Mr. Robinson. 
Following his remarks, 
demand for the ayes amd noes. 

Senator McKellar, author of the 
resolution, stated that im view of the 
absemce of a number’ of _ interested 
Senators, he preferred that the vote be 


| put off until July 10. 


The Chair laid before the Senate 
in legislative session a mmessage from 
Tariff Commissiom for proper 
reference. (Detailed discussion of the 
treaty is printed on page 1.) 

The Senate at 4:58 p. m. 
until noon, July 10. 


recessed 


A 
THE HOUSE is not in session having 
adjourned sine die July 3. 





Ex ports of New York, 


And New J ersey 30 Peer Cent 


Pennsylvarzia 


of Total 


Department of Conamerce Analysis of Through Bills of 


Lading Shores Middle 


The three middle Atlantic 


sey accounited for 30 per cent of the total 
merchandise exports during 


Atlantic Area Leads 


States of | $48,756,098, according to statistics made 
June 23, 1930 and the Senate on June 27.)New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jer-|public by the Department of Commerce. | 


According to the tabulation, Pennsyl- 


( 1929, ac-|vania ranked fifthamong the States and 
either cording to an analysis of exports by|possessions in order of value of exports, | 
| States made public by the Department, being 


exceeded by New 


A sub- | 


there was a | 


York, Texas, | 


T BY THE Uniten STATES DAILY 


Few Laws Voted 
Affecting Women 
~ Workers in 1930 


|Women’s Bureau Reviews 
Legislation Enacted Re- 
cently by Various State 
Legislatures 


Little legislation affecting women 
| workers was enacted by the 10 State 
| legislatures in session during 1930, the 
Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor, 
announced in a statement issued July 9. 
| However, New York amended its hour 
;law so that factories and mercantile es- 


|tablishments must allow a weekly half- 
|holiday if the women employes work 
more than eight hours any day during 
the week. Another amendment forbids 
jany overtime in connection with the 
|hour, 6-day working week. 


Home Work Regulated 


New Jersey passed a law regulating 
home work by requiring contractors and 
distributors of such employment to be 
| licensed. 


Massachusetts failed to enact a bill 
calling for an investigation of married 
women gainfully occupied and of their 
| financial condition. "The proposal for a 
/48-hour week in cottom and woolen mills 
failed in South Carolina, as did the at- 
temmpt to prohibit the ‘employment of 
| women and girls after 10 o'clock at 
inight and to limit the number of looms 
'to be operated by a mill worker. Severa 
minimum wage bills met defeat in Ne 
York. The statement follows in full text: 

Regular legislative sessions in 10 
|States and special sessions in several 
others during 1930 have yielded little 
in the way of legislation directly atfect- 
|inge women workers. In New York, 
| however, amendments to the hour-law 
now require in factories and mercantile 
establishments a weekly half-holiday if 
more than eight hours are worked on any 
|day in the week, and they also forbid 
;any overtime in connection with the 48- 
hour, 6-day week. 

Another Bill Defeated 
Several fair wage or minimum wage 
bills were introduced in both houses of 
the legislature but were defeated and a 
; bill to allow the employment of women 


ing degree less engaged in heavy manual come? 
labor, again making for a decreased 
quantity of food. If this reason for the 
decrease in consumption is correct, we 
have no reason to expect a return to the 
| heavy per capita consumption of years 
| ago. 


| Russia Striving 
For Come-back 


In all of this discussion and the fig- 
ures submitted to you, no reference has 
been made to the great area of Russia, 
the country which has the largest acre- 
age of land capable of successfully pro- 
ducing wheat of any nation in the world. 
For the five years prior to the outbreak 
of the late war, the average annual ex- 
ports of Russian wheat Were about equa! 
to the average net exports of this coun- 
try during the past four years. For 12 
years Russia has been practically out of 
the picture, but they are striving hard 
to come back and with the natural re- 
sources available, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the Russian bear will soon 
become a factor in the situation. At the 
present time they are developing enor- 
mous factories for the production of the 
latest equipment known in the agricul- 
tural field) They now have a number 
of tractor factories in operation and on 
Oct. 1 next they are scheduled to com- 
mence tractor production at a new fac- 
tory at Stalingrad to the extent of 40,000 
tractors annually. Incidentally these are 
a copy of one of the most popular makes 
in this country. Two large plants for 
the manufacture of combines are in 
process of construction, and their en- 
gineers estimate that with the low cost 
of raw materials and the low cost of 
labor they will be able to produce these 
at a cost substantially less than-it is 
costing the manufacturer of this country 
to do so. Therefore, in the long look 
ahead, we must_not disregard the prob- 
able part that Russia is going to play in 
world production of wheat. 

During the many years in which this 
agricultural problem has been so actively 
discussed, perhaps the most *popular 

| theory developed was that in some man- 
ner the exportable surplus raised would 
be segregated and disposed of ina way 
that would not influence the price level 
of what was consumed in the domestic 
field. Various methods have been dis- 
cussed for handling this, such as the 
equalization fee, the debenture, etc. The 
fundamental trouble with all such plans 
is that apparently they will not work. 
Practically every nation in the world 
has enacted legislation known as “anti- 
dumping” laws and, taking wheat as an 
illustration, practically every one of them 
made it perfectly plain that they will not 
permit the sale of wheat for consump- 
tion in competition with the wheat of 
their own growers at prices lower than 
the prices the wheat was sold for in the 
country in which ig was raised. To illus- 
trate this, a few Months ago the French 
government offered a bonus or subsidy 
on the export of wheat of which they 
had a surplus. 
of this wheat was being shipped, 
promptly raised her duty from 42 to 62 
cents a bushel, and subsequent increases 
| soon brought the duty on wheat imported 
| into Germany up to a figure of 97 cents 
|a bushel. In passing this regulation, the 
|German government went further and 
provided a severe penalty to be imposed 
| in the event of anyone selling wheat in 
| Germany on a dumping basis, and their 
interpretation of the word “dumping’”’ is 
the selling of wheat in competition with 
the German wheat growers ata less price 
than the grain brings in the country of 
origin, allowing, of course, for the trans, 
portation and cost of delivery. 

We.are, therefore, forced to the con- 
clusion that there is no way out along 
this ling, 


Next in discussing the matter, we are 
meeting with the statement that acreage 
reduction should not be requested in the 
lower cost producing areas. However, 
when you stop to figure that of this 
increased acreage in the United States of 
14,000,000 acres, over 12,000,000 acres of 
it is in this immediate area classified as 
a low production cost territory, how is 
it going to be possible to have any ap- 
preciable effect on the supply by such 
reduction as might take place in the 
older territory, when the contraction of 
acreage there could easily be more than 
counterbalanced by constantly increasing 
acreage here? Further, it is our con- 
| clusion that a net reduction is essential 
if you are going to obtain a reasonable 





| program which I wish to recommend is 


|a gradual slowing down with the objett | 
|e eventually balancing domestic produc- 


tion with domestic consumption. If and 


Germany, to which some [ 


price for that which you produce, and the | 


Urges. Reforestation 
In Wheat Regions 


Again referring to the wholesale de- 
struction of the great timber resources 
| which existed in much of this country 
years ago, why not put back at least 
some small portion of this through re- 
forestation of a small percentage of the 
land now in cultivation. 
provide a product that will be needed in 
years to come, in some measure will tend 
to yeduce the damage which often occurs 
from high winds in this territory, and 
will have a very measureable effect on 
rainfall; all of which tends to make 
your holdings more valuable in the years 
to come. State legislation should be en- 
acted exempting such lands from taxa- 
tion. Quite a number of States have ak 
ready passed legislation of this char- 
acter, others will doubtless do so. 

Any satisfactory working out of this 
present difficulty involves organization’ on 
the part of the farmers themselves. I 
am thoroughly convinced that through 
organization sufficient benefits can be de- 
rived from the better marketing of what 
you raise, even with the burdensome sur- 
plus now existing, to thoroughly justify 
the organizing of the growers for col- 
lective action, and if worked out to a de- 
gree that a great majority of the pro- 
ducers of any particular crop could act 
collectively, adjustment in production be- 
comes equitable and easy to attain. 

We have heard a lot in recent years 
about putting agriculture on an equality 
with business, and in making this sug- 
gestion we are recommending that you 
adopt the basic principles on which every 
successfully operated industrial enter- 
prise is conducted today. In some in- 
dustries such as the manufacture of the 
motor car, considerable has been accom- 
plished by broadening the market by 
lower prices, in other words the cheaper 
they are the more people can be found 
who are able to buy them. This same 
reasoning does not apply to foodstuffs 
because we cannot in like manner expand 
the capacity of the human stomach. 

In conclusion, decision as to what road 
to fallow is strictly up to the producers. 
If it*is your belief that the best results 
can be obtained by fighting it out under 
the old law of the survival of the fittest, 
that is, the eliminating of surplus pro- 
ducers through a process of starvation, it 
is all right to proceed along that line, but 
in the‘opinion of some of us this process 
belongs to the dark ages and with the ad- 
vance on education and human progress 
generally, there is a better and less pain- 
ful way of solving the problem. 


a 


Doing so would | 


introduced during the session. Four|of Commerce. 
failed to be enacted. e The Department's statistics are based | 
Bills Not Enacted — = — oa of ——s = 

; : 35 8 ; while they do not provide a completely 

oa ene See eon me index of the exact volume of| 
relating primarily to appeals and pro-|¢XPort shipments from — State ma 
cedure, passed the House on Apr. 30, but | Tepresent the = << eS aa ahaa 
failed to obtain approval of the Senate | information indicating the sie coheed 


Committee on Interstate Commerce. a of the various States, it 
The Dill Bill (S. 4442), which would) ,, ee: . i 
allow in patent infringement suits the} The total exports from this census di 
defense that the complainant was vio-| 
lating the anti-trust laws, was passed by| 
the Senate on June 2, but at the request 
of Senator Walsh (Dem.), Massachusetis, 
was returned to the Senateon June 4. ‘099 which was greater than the total/ 
A general revision of the copyright! sain in exports for the entire country,| 
Phe > eden | difference being due to avin in 
» ALOEE Dg. WERE WH : rorably | Ss s -cordi ysis. 
‘c's Maesee on deme 04, 3008 by the other States, according to the anal) 
Committee on Patents. The session ad- 
journed, Rowever, befare a wote was 
taken, ' 
The Elliott bill (H. R. 10652), au- 
thorizing construction of buildings for 
radio research investigations by the Bu- 
reau of Standards, with particular ref- 
erence to the elimination of static and|*", : : 
fading, was passed by the House on Apr.|_ Exports of merchandise from _ New| 
21, but was not acted upon by the Senate, | York were valued at $954,755,276 for 
Measures of a miscellaneous nature en-| 1929 congpared with $861,578,924 for the 
acted by Congress included an appropria-| Previous year, an increase of $93,176,- 
tion of $80,000 for a new radio constant | 352, according to figures made public! 
frequency station in the Middle West for | by the Department of Commerce. 
the radio division of the Department of| New York ranked first among the | 
Commerce (S. 3448-H. R. 9483), and the| States and possessions inorder of values 
Wood resolution (H. J. Res. 102) pro-jof exports for the year and was fol- 
viding funds for the participation of the|lowed by Texas, with exports walued at 
United States in the International Tech.) $657,559,600; California, $377,392,437; 
nical Consulting Committee on Communi-| Michigan, $355,300,020; Pemmsylvania, 
cations, sigened by the President on/|$340,843,339; Illinois, $238,762,882; and 
June 21. \ he Jersey, $262,699,217. 
Foreign shipments of copper and man- 


jufactures totaling $65,536,609 ranked, 
Federal Delegate to Attend |first in order of\value among the exports 


World Pediatric Conference. from the State during the year and was 


| Sallowedl in order by cotton cloth, duck 
The United States will participate in|" tire 


4 fabric valued at $48,453,825; 
|the Second International Pediatric Cn. | oe machinery and apparatus, $47,- 
ference to be held at Stockholm Aug. 18,! £92,5733 parts of automobiles, except 
according to-an announcement by the De. | tires, $34,962,227; wheat-flour, $29,850,- 
partment of State July 9, which follows | 385s, Passenger automobiles, $24,495,581;: 
lin full text F lubricating oil, $23,996,074 5 and un- 

The Minister of Sweden at Washing.-| ‘essed furs, $21,362,863. | 
ton has extended on behalf of his goy-| ,Phonographs, soap, laundry  ma- 
ernment, an invitation to the Government}chinery, cameras, ready-mixed paints, 
of the United States to be represented at| biscuits, typewriters, air compressors, | 
the Second International Pediatric Con- | 'efrigeration sets, abrasives, cotton) 
gress to be held at Stockholm Aug. 18 to hosiery, glass products, wrapping paper, 
21, 1930. |confectionery, fish, eggs in the shell, 

Surgeon Grover A. Kempf, 


i the| hardware, and rubber scrap were in-| 
United States Public Health Service, has| 


cluded among the diversified exports! 
been designated a delegate on the part|ffom the State during the year. 
of the Unite@ States to this congress. 


This in- | 


the trade of the previous year. 


centage 
States, 
proximately 19 per cent. 

|recorded an increase of 16 
New York’s gain was approximately 11 
|per cent, according to the Department's | 
statement, which follows in full text: 


increasing her exports by ap-' 











Exports of merhcandise from Pennsy- | 





New Law Authorizes Secretary of Agriculture to Fix 


Standards for Products 


| The Mapes bill (H. R. 730), provides 
new labeling requirements on lower 
grades of canned foods, and, described 
by its sponsors as in the interest of 
farmers as well as consumers, has be- 
come law, receiving the approval of 

President Hoover July 8, it was an- 
nounced at the White House July 9. 

The bill was introduced by Represen- 
tative Mapes (Rep.), of Grand Rapids, 
Mich, It would amend the general Fed- 
eral food laws by authorizing the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, in the interest of 
the consuming public, to require distinc- 
tive and informative labeling of canned 
| foods “of grades beiow certain to be es- 
tablished minimum requirements.” 

Representative Haugen (Rep.), 
Northwood, Iowa, in reporting the meas- 
ure to the House in practically the same 
form in which it becomes law, made this 
explanation: 

“While consumers’ protection is the 
main objective of the proposed amend- 
ment, it is believed that it will encour- 
age the growth and expansion of the 
canning industry, which is one of the 
most important means of enabling the 
farmer to move his perishable products 
profitably. 

“The canning 
1-10 per cent of all manufactured food 
products in the United States. The in- 
crease of its annual output is indicated 
by comparing the annual production in 
| 1925, which was approximately 7,500,- 
000,000 pounds, and the estimated pro- 
duction for 1928 of 9,000,000,000 pounds, | 

“This amendment will likewise enlarge | 


| 





at lower rates of interest under the Fed- 


Mapes Bill to Provide New Labeling 
On Lower-grade Canned Goods Signed 


vania were valued at $340,843,339 during | 
the calendar year 1929 compared with| 
$292,087,241 during 1928, an increase of | 
| 


Special Dry Agents 


red to Colorado 


| Orde 


‘Department of Justice Acts in, 
| Response to Request 


in Interest of Consumers 


jeral warehouse act. Within _ recent 
|months canned foods have been admitted - 
|to the eligible list of products coming| Special agents of the Department of| 
|under the provisions of the Federal|Justice are to be sent to Colorado to 
|warehouse act. The adoption of this|Cope With an acute liquor condition ex- 
jamendment will furnish an additional, isting there, it was stated orally at the 
|guaranty as to the quality of canned | Department of Justice, July 9- 

| products im Federal licensed warehouses| It was explained at tne Department | 
and will therefore be a very great ad-|that the request for aid had_ been re- 
vantage to the whole canning industry.”| ceived by the Attorney General, William) 
_ The bill provides that canned food fall-'D. Mitchell, July 9, from the United 
|ing below the standard of quality, con-|States attorney for the Denver, Colo.,| 
dition or fill of container promulgated | district, Ralph L. Carr. The operations) 


crease amounted to more than $183,000,- | textile 


flour, 


| 
| ue 


|California, and Michigan- 


New Jersey Seventha 
In Ranking Order 


Iron and steel plates, sheets, skelp and 
strips, walued at $33,043,794, ranked first | 
jinorder of value among the commodities 
shipped from the State to foreign mar- | 
kets during the year and was followed 
coal valued at} 
i) ' $31,236,267; lubricating oil, 
vision of the country were valued at in| parts of automobiles, 
excess of $1,500,000,000 and showed an /|9¢1, 082; 
aggregate increase of 13 per cent over! bituminous coal, $18,011,261. 


explosives, gold manufactures, | 


n order by anthracite 


gasoline, 


Soap, 
machinery, tools, 


linoleum, cigarettes, rubber tires, wheat 
hats, 
pharmaceutical preparations, and books 
were included in the diversified articles | 
-~New Jersey showed the greatest per-|shipped overseas from Pennsylvania dur- 
gain of the middle Atlantic|ing the y 


cement, fur felt 


r. 
Exports 


calendar year 


crease Of $41,168,348, according to sta- 
tistics made public by the Department of 
| Commerce. 
_According to the Depatt ment’s tabula- | 
tion, the State ranked seventh among the 
States and possessions in order of value 
of exports, being preceeded by New York, | 
| Texas, California, Michigan, Pennsylva- 
nia, and Illinois, F 
Parts of automobiles, except tires, val- | 
d at $25,143,299 raned first in order of 
value of commodities shipped from the 
States to foreign countries during the 
year being followed in order by passen- 
peer. automobiles valued at $13,045,264; 
sewinge machines and parts, $6,462,553; 
motor trucks and busses, except electric, 
fertilizers and fertilizer ma- 


$6,286,899; 
terials, $4,343,131; 
$3,223,847. 
Printing machinery, 
pharmaceutical 


and 


clocks, 


cluded in the diversified 


from the State to foreigm markets dur-|alw 


ing the year. 


except tires, $24,- 
$21.591,556; 


p of merchandise from New| 
Pennsylvania |Jersey were valued at $262,699,217 dur- 
per cent andjing the 


f 1929 compared | 
with $221,530,869 duringe 


freight 
| preparations, 

cides, soap, explosives, pems and pencils, 
metalworking machinery, coal- 
tar products, and petroleurm jelly were in- 


}in restaurants between 10 o’cloek at night 
and 6 o’clock in the morning again was 
| introduced and defeated. 


| Although previously held unenforce- 
able by the attorney general of the State 
|the night-work law in New Jersey, wit! 
out additional legislative action, has bee 
put into effect during the past year by 
the newly established bureau for women 
and children. A bill further regulating 
home work by requiring the licensing 
of contractors and distributors has been 
passed by the legislature, approved by 
the governor and is mow law. Another 
bill- to extend the might work pro- 
hibition to women in restaurants was de- 
,feated. 

Several pieces of legislation affecting 
women were before the Massachusetts 
general court. Notable among these was 
|a bill to change the wording of the 
hour law so as specifically to cover 
women employed “in or in connection 
with”? the listed industries or establish- 
ments. The law as it still stands speci- 
fies women “in laboring” and, according 
to a decision of the State supreme court, 
covers only women who do physical labor. 
Another bill not enacted called for an 
investigation of married women gainfully 
occupied, their finaneial condition = 
other means of support. 


Plan In Mills Fails 

Unsuccessful efforts were made in 
South Carolina to establish a 48-hour 
week in cotton and woolen mills, to pro- 
|hibit the employment of women and girls 
;after 10 o’clock at night, and to limit the 
|number of looms to be operated by a mill 
| worker. 

Though not the result of legislative 
action it is important to note that Penn- 
sylwania has established in the bureau of 
inspection a women’s and children’s sec- 
tion with power to supervise generally 
the enforcement of laws and regulations 
| governing the employment of women and 
minors. This section is distinct from the 
|bureau of women and children, which is a 
|research bureau except for its supervision 
articles sent'of home work, labor law enforcement 
ays having been conducted by the 
{bureau of inspection. 
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‘by the Department of Agriculture must 


bear a plain and conspicuous statement 
indicating it falls below that standard. 


|of the liquor groups within the district, 
jit was stated, were brought to culmina- 
|tion by the slaying July 6, at Aguilar, 


of | 


It defines canned food as “food in her- 
metically sealed containfrs sterilized by 
| heat, except meat and*meat food prod- 
| ucts, and except canned milk,”’ 


of Dale F. Kearney, prohibition agent. 
The Department was silent upon the 
number of investigators to be sent to| 
|Denver but stated that the purpose of 
It authorizes the Secretary to deter-|their mission would be toaid the authori- 
|mine and promulgate from time to time ties in stamping out liquor law viola- 
ia reasonable standard for each class of| tions along with working on the Kearney, 
leanned food as will, in his judgment, | ¢4S¢ 
| promote homouty and fair dealing int the, 
interest of the consumer; to modify such : 
|standards from -ime to time in a. ne San Salvador Changes Fee 


jest of the consumer, and to preseribe|For Visa of Consular Invoice 
j the form of statement to be placed on| 
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industry represents 6. | each package of canned food which falls 


below the standard, 


The Secretary is required to specify, 


the dates om which the standards shall be 
effective or the prescribed statements 
must be “used, and to give not less than 
90 days adwance notice of such dates. 
The bill stipulate, that it is mot to be 
construed ~as authorizing manufacture, 


terated or mnisbranded foods. 


By a decree understood to be effective 
July 1, 1930, three-fourths of the Sal- 
vadorean fee for visa of the consular 
invoice, or 3 per cent of the inwoice value 
is now collected by the consul who cer- 
tifies the document, and the remaining 
one-fourth, or 1 per cent of the invoice 
value, is collected at the custombhouse in 
El Salvador; according to a cable from 


the possibilities of better credit facilities | sale, shipment or transpértation of adul-|Consul A. E. Carleton, San Salvador. 
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National Forests 
Declared to Show 
Rapid Depletion 


Representative Englebright 
Says at Present Rate of 


Consumption Timber Will 
Last Only 36 Years 





Pointing to timber depletion by fire 
and use, Representative Englebright 
(Rep.), of Nevada City, Calif., in an au- 
thorized statement made public July 9 
warned that at the present rate of gon- 
sumption and eliminating the factor of 
increase by naturat growth the timber 
supply of the national forests is suffi- 
cient to last only 36 years. 

His authorized statement follows 
full text: 

The United. States is consuming its 
total timber supply by fire and use at 
an annual rate four times as great as 
the annual timber growth in those for- 
ests. The Porest Service figures given 
me show that for the years 1910-28, in- 
clusive, there occurred within the na- 
tional forests 114.576 fires, burning over 
an area of 17,125,944 acres. The average 
number of fires for ¢his period is 6,030, 
burning an average of 901,365 acres per 
year. 


in 


Extent of Loss 

During that indicated period of 19 
years there has been destroyed by fire 
within the national forests boundaries 
17,415,981,000 board feet of timber, hav- 
ing a lumber value of $522,479,430. Fire 
also destroved and caused a loss during 
the same period of $14,230,622 worth of 
young timber and reproduction. For 
the past seven years, fire has caused a 
loss of $997,793 worth of forage and na- 
tional forest improvement. During the 
last year, fire destroyed $216,505 worth 
of protective timber on watersheds, thus 
making a total loss as the direct result 
of the fires during the past 19 years of 
$537,869,330, 

These figures do not include cost of 
reproducing timber burned, of the time 
element of 100 years to produce a mer- 
chantatle tree, nor stock industry loss 
from destruction o* forage, nor valuation 
of loss to scenery, water supply, recrea- 
tion, and other such values. 


Available Supply 

There are only 2,200,006,000.000 board 
feet of all classes of timber left avail- 
able for future supply which we are 
drawing upon, through fire and use, at 
the rate of 60,000,000.000 board feet per 
vear. Eliminating the natural growth 
factor the future available supply, at the 


present rate of consumption, is only 
sufficient to last 32€ years, 
I cite these figures, and others, as 


showing the necessity of legislation in 
the next session of Congress for greater 
protection of the national forests against 
fire, along the lines of my bill (H. R. 
3245) authorizing appropriations to con- 
struct and maintain improvements for 
suc protection. A companion bill has 
passed the Senate anc one or the other 
bills, in my opinion, will be enacted into 
law during the coming session. 





E. A. Sherman, associate forester of 
the Forest Service, Department of Agri- 
culture, stated orally July 9 that there 
are not exact figures on consumption and 
production of timber, but the ‘best 
guess” that has been made is that con- 
sumption, including destruction by fire 
and insect pests, is about four times as 


much as production. The timber re- 
sources of the country are being de- 
pleted very rapidly, he said. 

Mr. Sherman said We favored any 


measure which might aid in preserving 
the timber supply, since it is certain that 
production never will exceed the needs 
of the Nation. 

He said the Forest Service would de- 
cline to comment directly on the state- 
ment by Representative Englebright un- 
til there has been opportunity to study 
it thoroughly. 





Child Welfare Congress 
Honors President Leguia 


President Leguia of Peru has been 
named honorary president of the sixth 
Pan American child welfare congress 
now meeting in Lima, while the Secre- 
tary of State, Henry L. Stimson, has 
been named honorary vice president. An 
announcement hy the Department of 
State July 9 follows in full text: 

The Secretary of State has been in- 
formed by the president of the assembly 
of the sixth Pan American child welfare 
congress now meeting at Lima, Peru, 
that his excellency the president of Peru 
has been named honorary president and 
Mr. Stimson honorary vice president of 
this meeting. 

At the opening session of this congress 
a resolution was passed paying tribute 
to the first president of the United States 
and to the author of the Declaration of 
Independence. 





Observer Is Named 
For Air Conference 





John J. Ide to Attend Sessions 
Of League Group 





By invitation of the League of Na- 
tions, John J. Ide, technical assistant in 
Europe for the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, will act as official 
observed at the meeting of the air nav- 
igation committee, it was announced 
orally July 9 by the secretary of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, John F. Victory. 

Mr. Ide’s presence at the international 
conference will not be as a representa- 
tive of this country, Mr. Victory ex- 
plained, since the United States is not 
participating in the attempts to reach 
a solution of various international aero- 
nautic problems. The European agent, 
however, will serve as official observer 
for the Department of State and the De- 
partment of Commerce as well as for the 
Advisory Committee. 

No other American aeronautics experts 
are expected to attend in an official ca- 
pacity, it was explained, although Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh recently sent a 
communication setting forth his views 
on an international code for air naviga- 
tion. Mr, Ide will not transmit any offi- 
cial messages or expressions of opinion 
on the problems to be considered, 

The meeting is being held, it was said, 
by the group set up by the league’s ad- 
visory and technical committee for com- 
munication and transit, and attempts 


may be made to devise international ar- 
rangements for establishing traffic rules 
and reporting services. 
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responsibility as to the disposition of 
these documents.” 


The Minnesota Senator stated that he} 


| had failed to find an instance previous 


to this where the Chief Executive re-| 


+ fused to give papers to the Senate wher 


they were requested in connection with 
treaty making. 

“There is a possibility of a dangerous 
precedent being established here,” he de- 


Third Day Fails to Produce Vote on Request Upon President; Senator tsred. “the documents may not be im- 
Thomas Says He Will Not Vote for Compact Without 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
It is what despotic governments have al- 
ways sought, a one-man power.” 

Senator Black declared that he was 
“strengthened in his position by the 
knowledge of the fact that this position 
is the same as advanced in these halls 
since the beginning of the Government, 
by the ablest men that ever sat in either 
branch.” He pointed out that the ques- 
tion was an issue in the drafting of the 
Constitution, and in‘the first draft of 
that document submitted to the conven- 
tion, “in an effort to get away from 
despotism, not the slightest power was 
given to the Executive in the drafting of 
treaties.” 

Outlining the question before the Sen- 
ate, Senator Black asserted that the ques- 
tion is “is the right of inspection of per- 
tinent documents an absolute right or a 
permissive one?” Further, “are the 
documents pertinent, and relevant in the 
consideration of the treaty, and if so, has 
the head of a department the discretion 
to decline to submit them to the Senate? 
If he has not, is he authorized to deny 
them because the President informs him 
to do so would not be compatible with 
the public interest?” 


“Who is vested with the authority to | 


determine whether or not the docuntents 
are pertinent?” Senator Black asked. 
“Tf the head of a department has that 
authority, then he is superior to the Sen- 
ate, and is, in the final analysis, the one 
to determine the question of ratification.” 

“There is no escaping the conclusion 
that the secretary intrusted with these 
documents is responsible to the Congress 
and not to the President,” Senator Black 
continued. “Therefore it not a sufli- 
cient answer to say that, because the 
President says so, they will be. withheld. 
The President not the custodian of 
documents in files of the Depart- 
ments.” 

Senator Black continued by declaring 
that “there has never been a time in the 
history of the Nation when Congress has 
receded from its belief that it had a 
right to inspect any document in the files 
of a department which it believed to 
be relevant.” 

“The President does not hesitate to 
‘advise’ the Senate,” Senator Black said 
“He does not hesitate to call back Sen- 
ators from their beautiful honeymoon 
trips from the islands of the seas to 
follow his advice.” 

“This body is called on to make a de- 
cision involving the lives, welfare, hap- 
and liberties of an entire Nation, 

it is to be denied that right as 
lo & man in a Contract mvolving 
Senator Black said. 

Senator Black told of a former in- 
stance in which the Senate had repudi- 
ated the stand that a department, “under 
cover of the phraseology ‘incompatible 
with the public interest,’” could keep 


is 


is 


the 


piness 
and vet 
sured 


$30,” 


documents from the Congress. The Ala- 
bama Senator contended that the ten- 
dency is to give the President more 
power, 


Amendment Suggested 


For Executive Session 

“Let the Senate stand helpless with 
the key turned on the documents essen- 
tial to consideration of the treaty,” he 
continued, “The facts which have 
brought about the making of a treaty 
under the Constitution are shielded as 
though they contained all the treasures 
of the ancient world. Let the business 
of the public be more and more secret.” 

When Senator Black concluded, Sena- 
tor Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, offered 
an amendment adding to the resolution 
a proviso that all data submitted shall 
be considered in closed executive session. 
Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, Foreign 
Relations chairman, objected to such a 
change as establishing a precedent by 
pledging itself in advance to secrecy. 

“The Senate may well decide whether 
the material should be made public after 

gets it,” he said. 

Mr. Thomas said that he proposed his 
amendment because he understands it is 
the doubt about secrecy that has caused 
the withholding of the papers. Senator 
Borah questioned this, however, pointing 
jout that some of the documents sub- 
mitted were marked confidential. 

“T don’t want to give the President any 
excuse for refusing the request,” said 
Mr. Thomas. “If the papers are not 
forthcoming I shall either withhold my 
vote on the treaty or vote no.” 

The Oklahoma Senator then asked 
unanimous consent that his amendment 
be considered before that ef Senator Rob- 
inson which would add “not incompatible 
with the public interest” as a qualifica- 
tion to the request. When Mr. Robinson 
objected, Senator Thomas declared that 
the “amendment of the Senator from 
Arkansas means nothing.” 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
announced briefly that he favored the 
resolution but was opposed to the Rob- 
inson amendment. 

Disclosure of the contents of the secret 
documents and communications “might 
have the effect of creating such resent- 
a 


Seeing Documents 





ratification by other countries,” Senator 
Robinson then told the Senate. 

Many of the messages were sent in 
code, Senator Robinson explained, be- 
tween the American Ambassadors in 
Japan and England, and with the De- 
partment of “State in Washington. “A 
good many subjects were discussed,” he 
said, “which according to practices of 
diplomacy of*time immemorial were re- 
garded as confidential, but in so far as 
their importance is concerned, are trivial 
and inconsequential.” 

There are many of them, however, he 
declared, which if made public, would 
arouse resentment. Further, he stated, 
being correspondénce affecting foreign 
relations, they are not the sole property 
ot the United States Government, and 
to make them public would be to violate 
the usages of diplomatic negotiations. 

“Some features of the messages had 
significance at the time of negotiation,” 
he said, “and if published would cause 
considerable unfavorable reaction § in 
diplomatic circles.” 

“However,” he added, “if the Senate 
insists upon making them public, I 
would kind of enjoy it, in view of what 
has been going on.” 

The Arkansas Senator pointed out 
that there has been a growing sentiment 
in this country for many years to give 
full publicity to all diplomatic negotia- 
tions, but, he added, this sentiment does 
not prevail in many of the signatory 
countries, 

The Arkansas Senator discounted any 
belief of the documents containing any 
information of significance. “Disclosure 
of their contents would not give the Sen- 
ate any advantage in the slightest de- 
gree, he said. “I wish I might give 
some examples. I favor the fullest possi- 
ble publicity. If I knew any course, I 
would take it. I am tempted to invite 
upon my devoted head the wrath of for- 
eign diplomats and domestic politicians, 
and tell the Senate of the contents of 
some of these ‘secret dacuments.’” 


Significance Denied 


In Choice of Senators 

Senator Robinson disagreed with the 
argument brought by Senator Black with 
reference to the treaty-making power 
of the Senate. Since the defeat of a reso- 
lution to that effect offered by Aaron 
Burr, he declared, this right has never 
been seriously considered, 


“It is now the commonly accepted 
theory,” he said, “that there are two dis- 
tinct functions, The making of the 
treaty is an executive function, while the 
advice and consent, sometimes called 


the ratification, is a senatorial function.” 

Senator Robinson denied any legal 
significance to the sending of two Sen- 
ators as delegates to London. The mak- 
ing of a treaty is an executive function, 
he said, for which the executive can 
choose any agent he pleases. “He may 
choose a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, a justice of the peace, a 
private citizen, or, worse, he can choose 
a Senator,” he said. 

“In all probability.” he declared, “the 
recent custom of selecting Senators as 
negotiators resulted as a reaction fol- 
lowing the course of President Wilson 
when he declined to employ the services 
of Senators and excluded any Member 
of this body when Members had expected 
and hoped to serve in the Versailles 
treaty consideration.” 

“Wilson didn’t select any Senator.” 
Senator Robinson said. ‘“We’re all famil- 
iar with the result of the negotiations 
at Paris. We have all heard it said that 
its failure was attributed to Mr, Wilson’s 
lack of foresight, if I might use that 
term, in the choice of negotiators and in 
his manner of dealing with the Senate.” 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, in- 
quired to whom the Senator was refer- 
ring when he spoke of Senators who “ex- 
pected and hoped to serve on the Ver- 
sailles treaty negotiations.” 

Senator Rolinson earnestly denied any 
reference on his part to Senator Borah 
or any other Senator in the Chamber. 
“If any Member of this Senate, any per- 
son in the galleries, or in the heavens 
above interpreted me in that way, let 
him reject it at once.” 

“Include one other place and 
have them all,” Senator Norris, 
mented. 


Means of Compulsion 
Lacking, Senate Told 


“When this resolution adopted, I 
wonder if the Senator from Alabama 
expects to compel the President to fur- 


you'll 
com- 


is 


nish the documents,” continued Mr. 
Robinson. 
“The mere fact that we do not have 


the power to enforce it is no reason we 
should not assert our rights,” stated Sen- 
ator Black. 

Admitting that the resolution would 
be adopted by the Senate, Mr. Robinson 
asserted that “we will get nowhere” by 
its passage. 


He stated that, were he in the execu- 





Report of Cam paign Expenditures 
Is Filed by Prohibition Committee 





\ 
Agency Against the Prohibition Amendment Also Submits 
| Data in Connection With Elections 





Two campaign fund reports, under the 
Federal corrupt practices act, have just 
been filed with the House showing con- 
expenditures for and 


tributions and 


against prohibition this year. 

The Prohibition National Committee 
filed a report for the period between Mar. 
9, and June 7, 1930, showing it had re- 
ceived total contributions of $2,244 dur- 
ing that time, in addition to funds re- 
ported to the House for the earlier period 
of the present calendar year. Its report 
was brief, on a single sheet of paper. It 
listed only five contributions, their con- 
tributions ranging from $100 to $3060 
each, Its expenditures for the period 
Mar. 9 to June 7 amounted to $2,798, 
in salaries, rent, postage, printing and 
travel. 

The Association Against the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment reported that during 
the period between Mar, 1 and May 31, 
1930, it received $107,071 in contribu- 
tions of $100 or move each. This total 
is included in an aggregate of $332,839 
it reports it received during a more com- 
plete period from Jan. 1 to May 31, 1930. 

Its expenditures from Mar. 1 to May 
31 totaled $286,130, which represents the 





smaller sums not being accounted for. 

The Association Against the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment listed pages of individual] 
contributions to its cause during this 
year. Those that were in excess of $1,500 
‘ach embraced the following: 

Pierre S. Dupont, Wilmington, Del., 
$17,500; Eldridge R. Johnson, Camden, 
NeJ., $12,500; Ernest L. Woodward, Le 
Roy, N. Y., $10,000; Harold F. Pitcairn 


‘and Raymond Pitcairn, both of Philadel- 


phia, $5,700 each; William S. Knudsen, 
$5,000; Robert K. Cassatt, Philadelphia, 
$2.700; Vincent Astor, New York, $2,500. 

The largest item of expenditure in 
those listed by the Association Against 
Prohibition is, in full text, as follows: 

To Robert L. Montgomery, treasurer, 
Bohlen-Phillips-Dorrance campaign com- 
mittee, 201 Commercial Trust Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Apr. 19, $10,000; Apr. 
24, $20,000; May 5, $20,000; May 9, $25,- 
000; May 14, $25,000; total $100,000. 
Advances to pay part of expenses in 
connection with primary held in the State 
of Pennsylvania, May 20, 1930, all of 
which are reported, in accordance with 
the Pennsylvania corrupt practices act, 
by R. L. Montgomery, treasurer, in his 
report filed as a public document with 
the secretary of state at Harrisburg, Pa., 


jexpenditures in sums of $10 or more,|on June 17, 1930, 


+ ; ; ‘ : _ 
ment in foreign countries as to prevent 


tive chair, he would furnish the docu- 
ments but said he did ont believe they 
would be given to the Senate. He called 
attention to what he termed attempts 


| 


portant, but if the precedent is estab- 
lished, the country may find itself in a 
different position 100 or 200 years hence. 


| 


| 
' 


| The documents are the joint property of | 
\the Chief Executive and the Senate anc 
neither should make disposition of them | 


without the consent of the other.” He 
contended that the Robinson amendment 


| would “kill the purpose of the original 


“to embarrass the President in his rela- | 


tions with other countries,” F 
pressed the belief that such an attitude 


and ex-; 


would not “prompt gratitude from the | 


public.” 

Senator Robinson (Rep.), 
taking the floor, declared: 
vote on a treaty I should like to’ know 
all the ingredients that went to make 
it up.” 

The Indiana Senator stated that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, Mr. Reed, 
and the Senator from. Arkansas, 
Robinson, who were delegates to 
conference, were acting both as judg 
and advocates. In view of the fact that 


of Indiana, 


the 


es 


; they assert there is nothing consequen- 


| documents. 


tial in the documents kept secret, 
embarrassing to me as a Senator and 
to any individual Senator to question 
what is in them,” he said. 

“Two individual members of this body 
have seen the secret documents,” Se 
Robinson, of Indiana, continued. “Ninety- 
four have not. The Constitution does 
not say that individual Senator shall ad- 
vise and consent. 


“Before I) 


Mr. | 


“it 1S | 


’ Senator 


The Constitution says | 


that the Senate as a body shall advise | 


and consent. 

“How can this body intelligently ad- 
vise and consent to this treaty when 1t 
doesn’t know what went into the treaty?” 
he questioned. “The documents should 
come not to individual Senators.  In- 
dividual Senators should not be foreed to 
sneak around and at these docu- 
ments sneakingly.” 


Question of ‘Senate Orders 
To President? Discussed 


Pointing out that the Senate can amend 
treaties and has done so, the Indiana 
Senator demanded, “why should not the 
Senate have the facts? Other countries 
have means of finding, out what Is In 
these documents. They have their sys- 
tems. Only the United States Senate 
may not have them. If we cannot get 
these secret documents, how can the Sen- 
ate intelligently and honestly vote to 
ratify this treaty?” 

“We may not he able to get these 
papers,” said Mr. Robinson, of Indiana, 
further. “But without the papers no Sen- 
ator has to vote for the treaty. With- 


look 


out the papers any Senator is privileged | 
Ile asserted that it| 


to vote against it.” ; 
would be better to vote against it in 
ignorance than to vote for it in ignorance. 

“We ci he rubber stamps.” he 
1. “We ean the dotted line 
Without knowing we are signing. 
However, I 
without knowing for what he is voting.” 

Senator Reed (Rep.), of Penngylvania, 
stated: “The question in this case is not 
whether the so-called documents 


‘come 






Sabie 


sign on 
What 


secret 


should be submitted to the Senate. They | 
could be submitted in five minutes if they | 
The | 
question is whether the Senate may give | 


would be received in confidence, 
orders to the President that 
spondence with his ambassador shall be 
made public.” 


Mr. Reed stated that the Senate would 


receive the documents any time it agrees ! 


to hold them in confidence, and that they 
were available to any individual Senator 
in confidence. } 
about them whatsoever,” he said. 

Ambassadors of other countries here 
in Washington undoubtedly sent to their 
governments, upon the American dele- 
gates to the London conference being 
named, an estimate of the delegates so 
named, he said. “Suppose those were 
to be published?” he questioned. “That's 
the kind of stuff that comprises these so- 
called secret documents, Why shouldn't 
the President have the right to com- 
municate with his Ambassadors in 
secret?” 

Senator Moses (Rep.), of New Hamp- 
shire, asserted that he believed “the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is wrongfully in 
possession of these papers.” He con- 
tended that the Senator serving as a 
delegate had no right upon the comple- 
tion of his mission to keep or to make 
copies of any of the documents. Reply- 
ing to a statement by Senator Reed that 
the Secretary of State would give the 
documents in confidance, Senator Moses 
said that it was the first time he knew 
that the Secretary of State would do so, 
that he had not so understood. 


Senator Norris Denies 
Discourtesy to President 


Senator Norris, continuing his argu- 
ment in support of the resolution previ- 
ously interrupted, took issue with the 
statement that the Senate is trying to 
give publicity to anything that ought not 
to be given publicity, or that the Presi- 
dent thought ought not to be made 
ptblic. 

_He further denied that there any 
discourtesy to the President “intended or 
implied” by the text of the resolution. 
The resolution," he pointed out, “re- 
quests” the President for the informa- 
tion, 

Referring to the argument of Sen- 
ator Robinson, who declared that the in- 
formation was “inconsequential” and 
without significance, Senator Norris de- 
clared that that statement may be true, 
but that that fact does not relieve the 
Senate of its responsibility. 

“I speak as one who intends to vote 
for the ratification of this treaty,” Sen- 


1S 


| ator Norris said. 


Referring to the letter of ‘Secretary 
Stimson to the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee of the Senate, Senator Norris criti- 
cized the Secretary for partially quoting 
a message of President Washington to 
the House of Representatives in which 
he refused to make public to that body 
certain correspondence precedent to a 
treaty with Great Britain. 

Replying to a suggestion, from Sena- 
tor Shipstead (F. L.), of Minnesota, Sen- 
ator Norris stated that the action of 
Secretary Stimson would legally be in- 
terpreted as contempt of court. 

“Partial truth is very often more mis- 
leading than absolute falsehood,” the 
Nebraska Senator said. 

“When he sends this part truth to the 
Senate Committee, how much credence 
can we give to his statement that the 
doctments contain nothing of impor- 
tance?” he asked. 


Senator Shipstead Speaks 


In Favor of Resolution 

In good faith Sere is no difference of 
opinion as to the Senate’s right to these 
documents, said Senator Shipstead (F. 
L.), of Minnesota, “The Senate and the 
President are coordinate in the treaty 
making power. There must be a joint 
ownership and a joint custody of these 
With that must go a joint 


hope no Senator will vete | 


his corre-| 


“There is nothing secret} 








Se SD 


resolution.” 

Mr. Shipstead stated also: “The ques- 
tion is whether the Senate wishes to 
delegate to the Executive another power 
than those already given him. It was 
the invention of the Constitution that no 
one man should represent the United 
States in the sovereign power of treaty 
making.” 


Mr. Stimson Explains 
His Presence at Session 





To Radio License Suit 


An order, requiring Station WICC, at| 
Hartford, Conn., to become a party to 
the case now pending before the Court} 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia, 
involving a controversy between this sta- 
tion and Station WGBS, New York City, | 
was issued by the court on July 9. 

Action was taken on the motion of 
Bethuel M. Webster Jr., and Paul M. 
Segal, counsel for Station WGBS, on the} 
ground that the Hartford station prop- | 
erly is a party to the case, and in view ; 
of two separate actions in the same case | 


jtaken to the Federal District Court in | 


| decision of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion refusing to renew its license on the, 


| ment 


The Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim- | 
son, attended the Senate debate on the) 


London naval treaty July 8 not as a 
matter of partisan politics but out of 
compliment to Senator Swanson (Dem.), 


of Virginia, ranking member of the For- | 


eign Relations Committee, who openea 
the debate on the treaty, Mr, Stimson 
stated July 9. 

Explanation of Secretary Stimson’s 
position was made by him July 9 in reply 
to inquiries. He characterized Senator 
Swanson’s speech as an excellent 
His statement follows in full text: 

I went to the Senate yesterday (July 
8) solely for the purpose of listening to 
the speech of Senator Swanson and 


the senior minority Member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, who was 
opening the debate on the treaty. This 
fact in itself a sufficient answer Lo 
the suggestion that there may be danger 
of the Administration seeking to turn 
to partisan advantage the early ratifica- 
tion of that treaty. ft 


Is 





No Unemployment Found 
In Three Texas Counties 


Three counties in Texas have reported 
not a person out of work, according to a 
statement by the Bureau of the Census 
on July 9. 

The statement listed 221 counties in 
five States, totaling 4,649,959 people, of 
whom there were 55,624, or approxi- 
mately 1.2 per cent, unemployed, it was 
stated. 

The City of Houston, Tex., with a popu- 
lation of 289,428, reported 7,308 ont of 
work, according to the census figures. 

Ten counties in Utah, with a combined 
population of 166,080, reported 3,095 out 
lof work; 3% counties in Arkansas, total- 
775.072, showed 5.884 out of work; 


ing ! 

while 31 counties in Florida, with a total 
population of G18.604, reported 4.222 un- 
femployed. In Montana, there were 13 


counties listed, with a population of 67,- 
048, of whom 1,081 were jobless. 

| Texas, with a report of 133 counties 
and 3,028,065 inhabitants, has reported 
| more counties and people up to this time 
|than any of the States, it was said. Of 
the Texas population, there were 36,342 
out of work. 

The counties of Kenedy, Rains, and 
| Yoakum reported that the entire popula- 
tion was at work. The first two had 
| populations of more than 7,000 each, but 
the last named had only slightly more 
than 1,200 people, it was said. 


one. | 


{thereby paying a slight compliment to| of market 


Connecticut. Station WGBS appealed to 
the District of Columbia court from the! 


600 kilocycle channel, on which it had 
operated experimentally, and the assign- 
of this channel to the Hartford 
station. 

The court granted the WGBS petition 
for a stay order requiring the Commis- 
sion to restore WGBS on the 600-kilo- 
cycle channel during the pendency of the 
litigation before it. Subsequently WTIC 
appealed in the same case to the court 
in Connecticut, and WGBS also brought 
injunction proceedings against WTIC in 
the same court. 





Farmers Said to Desire 
Equal Status With Industry 





“We seek equality with industry, but 
we have observed that an ungovernable 
surplus production has wrecked many an 
industry,” said the Secretary of Agri- 


culture, Arthur M. Hyde, on July 9, in a} 


statement urging that the solution of the 
farm surplus problem lies in “regulating 
production of farm products to the limits 
demands.” 


The statement was made public at the 
Department of Agriculture as a 
mary of the material being used by Sec- 
retary Hyde at meetings, throughout the 
country, that he and Alexander Legge, 
chairman of the Federal Farm Board, 
are addressing. 

Acreage production in this country is 


remarkasly uniform, Mr. Hyde says, and 


weather, insect pests, and similar factors 
have little to do, in the long run, with 
the size of crops. 

In the last 25 years, he points out, the 
average crop of wheat was 14.5 bushels 
per acre, and the highest yield was 17 
bushels in 1915 and the lowest was 12.2 in 
1916. Adjustment of acreage, he said. 
is the means by which production and 


sum- 
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The. President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
July 9, 1930 











10 a. m—Representative Wood (Rep.), 
of La Fayette, Ind., chairman of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, 
called to discuss the question of placing 
Federal prisoners in Camp Eustis, Va., 
instead of in Camp Lee, Va. 

10:15 a. m.—M. H. Wolfe, of Dallas, 
Tex., general manager of The Farmers’ 
Marketing Association of America, Inc., 
called to discuss plans for bringing 
within the scope of the Federal Farm 
Board’s activities all Texas cotton farm 
cooperatives. 

10:50 a. m.—Senator Cverman (Dem.),. 
of North Carolina, called to ask approval 
of a bill for the relief of one of his con- 
stituents. 

10:45 a. m.—Senator Glenn (Rep.), of 
Illinois, and Senator Walcott (Rep.), of 
Connecticut, called. Subject of confer- 


lence not announced, 


11:15 a. m.—Senator Robsion (Rep.), 
of Kentucky, called to pay his respects. 

11:45 a. m.—Representative Dickinson 
(Rep.), of Algona, Iowa, called. Subject 
j of conference not announced. 

12:30 p. m.—Jacob Cash, of New York, 
founder United States Patriotic Society, 
Inc., called. Subject of conference not 
announced. 

Remainder of Day.—Engaged with sec- 
; retarial staff and in answering mail cor- 
respondence. 





Internal Revenue Collector 
For Virginia Is Selected 


| President Hoover, it was announced 
orally at the White House on July 9, has 
selected A. P. Strother, of Roanoke, Va., 
to be collector of internal revenue for 
Virginia, succeeding John C. Noel, whose 
term has expired. Mr. Strother was rec- 
ommended to the President by C. Bas- 
com Slemp, of Virginia, who called at the 
White House on July 9. 


| 





|consumption may be balanced and the 
{farmer may be made more prosperous. 

“What the Nation needs is not more 
}crops or less crops,” Mr. Hyde said, “but 
prosperous and contented farmers.” He 
‘declared a helpful factor in the situation 
[is that everybody is thinking of the farm 
problem, 

Mr. Hyde’s statement will be printed in 
{full in the issue of July 11. 


| 
| 
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THE BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM IS ORGANIZED TO GIVE CONSTANTLY IMPROVED SERVICE... 
QUICK, ACCURATE, EASY TO USE 


What you want of the telephone... 


it is our business to give 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


WueN you order a telephone, you want it 
put in promptly. During the last five years 
the average length of time needed to have 
a telephone installed has been cut nearly in 


half. 


You want quick and accurate service, free 
from trouble. Good as the service was five 
years ago, today there are a third less 
troubles per telephone. During this same 
period there have been marked increases in 
the already high percentage of perfectly 


transmitted conversations. 


When you make a toll call, you want a 
prompt, clear connection. Five years ago 70 
per cent of all toll and long distance calls were 
handled while the calling person remained 
at the telephone. Today all but a very 
small per cent are handled this way. 

The Bell System is organized to give 
constantly improved service. Several 


thousand person 
are engaged in 
material means 
Klectric Compar 


s in the Bell Laboratories 
research that improves the 
of telephony. The Western 
iy, with plants at Chicago, 


Kearny, N. J., and Baltimore, specializes in 


equipment of th 


The operation 


the manufacture of precision telephone 


e highest quality. From its 


warchouses all over the country, it supplies 
the millions of delicate parts for Bell 
System apparatus. 


of the System is carried on 


by 24 Associated Companies, each attuned 


Your telepho 





of the Bell 









to the area it serves. The staff of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company is 
continually developing better methods for 
the use of these operating companies. 


ne service today is better 


than ever before. The organized effort 


System is directed toward 
‘ 


making it even better tomorrow, 
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ederal Agency Found to Assist 
‘In Improving Transport Methods 


Bureau of Standards, by 
Enhances Efficiency of Varied Means of 
Locomotion Employed by Man 





By Henry 

Assistant to the Director, Bureau of 
It is said that “man can only move 
things.” He does far more. He con- 


trols such movement in direction, force, | 


and time; whether directing a radio- 
beacon, sending a flood of light on a dis- 
tant ship, speeding a projectile to a 
target on the horizon, routing a cargo 
to China. 

By land, sea, and air, transport is a 
vastly complex enterprise for moving 
things, energy, persons, ideas, or 
scenes—interlocking, as in train sched- 
ules; seasonal, as on icebound waters, 
or shooting lumber on freshet stream; 
elsewhere independent, as in pleasure 
and sport craft—plane, boat, car. With 
its new three-dimensional freedom, trans- 


sys . ati z s|way telephony with the ground, to re- ‘ " 
port exhibits interesting 7. ceive aa send messages concerning Shanghai, China. The structure will be the first 
standards. ae flight conditions as affected by the 
Science is so fertile in useful applica-| eather. Successful radio rests on ac- |“ : = 


tion that, under the Department of Com- 
merce, the National Bureau of Stana- 
ards early became active in research to 


promote progress in transport—touching | 
tails, bridges, signals, aircraft, motors, | 
brakes, elevators, safety codes, control! 


instruments, headlights, radiobeacons, 
balloon fabric, telephony, track scales, 
traffic control, and the like. In 
and many other subjects the Bureau 
cooperates with Government agencies, 
transportation experts, or industry. 
Research and standardization touch all 
aspects of transport—ways, aids, timing, 
the car, the power which drives it and 
the brakes which check it, the signals 
and controls that guide it, the pilot in 
command, the cargo, time and __ rate 
schedules—a thousand and one items 
from the standard transverse profile of 
a 4-track roadbed to the controlled 
climate in the latest parlor coaches. Of 
these the Bureau engages in researches 
for which its special facilities are 
adapted or which are most urgently 
pressing for investigation. 
Research and Testing 


Improve Transportation 

The Bureau of Standards, by its re- 
search and testing, aids transport at 
vital points; for example, materials of 
construction. To stimulate interst and 
give needed data, the Bureau compiled 
and published the foreign specifications 
for railway materials. 
tigation of structural columns gave a 
classic reference basis for railroad bridge 
engineering. The Bureau’s later tests of 
bridge members, which confirmed the 
adequacy of strength built into struc- 
tures, such as the Hudson River and 
Delaware River bridges, gave valuable 
data on load-carrying capacity and yield. 
Such bridges are important links 
highways and railways. ; 

The Bureau has made many studies 
on railway materials and on the causes 
of accidents. When alarmists used to 
say that the wreck was the first real 
test of the failed rail, the Bureau, witn 
other agencies, were devising and demon- 
strating ways to improve the quality of 
rail steel and steel rails. 

During the experimental researches on 
steel rails and how to make them safe, 
the Bureau used the pyrometer to meas- 
ure temperatures of steel rails passing 
through the rolls, thus opening a new 
era in rail production. Its report on 
sink-head ingots and the Hadfield method 


showed that by standardized procedure | 
sound rails could be produced. It found: 


that the right finishing temperature in 
rail making was Vital to good quality. 
At that time rails were being finished at 
1,615 degrees F., or over, although a 
critical temperature was known to exist 
at 1,300 degrees F. The Bureau then 
recommended rolling to lower tempera- 
tures nearer this critical point. ’ 

Advance in the welding art recentiy 
made is evident from the Bureau tests 
of welded street railway rails subjected 
to impact and tensile tests. Many of 
the rails broke not at the weld but else- 
where. Tests of welded joints in steel 
tubing are referred to later. 


Specifications for Aircraft 


Materials Determined 

The Bureau duplicated the failure of 
cast-iron car wheels found to be caused 
by unequal heating and expansion along 
the wheel radius on prolonged braking—- 
a beautiful example of scientific detec- 
tive work, giving data on cast-iron wheel 
behavior and information of service in 
the design of improved car wheels. 

During the World War the Bureau 
joined in preparing international specifi- 
cations for aircraft materials to assure 
the use of effective materials as to safety 
and durability. Many aircraft materials 
researches might be recited. The Bu- 
reau published a complete monograph on 
duralumin and other light alloys, mak- 
ing accessible new and compiled data on 
such alloys. 
real hazard) the Bureau recommended 
coating it with pure aluminum. This 
now adds life to that remarkable alloy 


which has had such revolutionary appli- | 


cations in aircraft construction. 

In designing aircraft the engineer 
must know the properties of his mate- 
rials. The Bureau is besought for accu- 
rate numerical data on such materials. 
Its researches include, among others, an 
experimental check on the duralumin 
girders of the airship Shenandoah to 
make sure of their strength; further 
study after this airship was wrecked to 
detect any possible weakening during 
service showed no decrease in strength; 
experimental development of test meth- 
ods and devices for measuring the re- 
peated stress characteristics furnished 
specific data for designers; tests in ten- 
sion and compression combined both for 
sheet and tubing of duralumin; investi- 


gation of the strength of welded joints | 


of steel tubing to determine whether air- 
worthiness certification should be ac- 
corded by the Department of Commerce; 


experimental findings showing conditions | 


necessary for strong welded joints, 
Noise of Airplane Cabins 


Reduced to Minimum 


Metals subject to alternating stresses 


are tested’ in small strips supported on 
air jets at nodal points and by air jets 
made to bend back and forth 450 times 
a second, or less, giving for some speci- 
mens hundreds of millions of cycles of 
bending. From such tests may be de- 
termined the fatigue limits or conditions 
which the designer must hate in mind. 
Much work on materials is done in co- 
operation with the National Advisory 
Comimttee for Aeronautics, which will 
publish the results on welding of steel- 
tubing joints. 


The Bureau was sponsor for the prep- | 


aration of the‘aeronautical code for air- 
craft construction, maintenance of flying 
fields, and the operation of aircraft. In 
this work 33 engineers and aircraft tech- 
nicians cooperated, devoting four years 
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CONSULATE BUILDING AT SHANGHAJ 





Research and Testing, 


D. Hubbard 

Standards, Department of Commerce. 

|to the work. In the Bureau’s wind tun- 
nels the lift and drift of airplane models 
and parts are measured to ascertain the 
| effect uf shape on air resistance and be- 
|havior. Work is in active progress to 
; standardize the conditions of operation 
and experimentation in v ind tunnnels. 

| A recent success was the Bureau’s re- 
|search which now reduces the thunder- 
cus roar in an airplane cabin to the rel- 
‘ative quiet of a Pullman coach, so that 
ordi ary conversation is now made pos- 
sible with the construction recommended | 
and demonstrated in actual plane con-| 
| struction. 

| Aviation requires radio not only for | 
the radio-beacon, but to maintain two- | 





| 
| 








The drawing reproduced above shows the pro- 
posed American consulate building to be built at 





to be completed of several which the Department 
State is planning to build in foreign cities to house 
this Government’s activities abroad. 








ot 








* e | 
curate measurement and maintenance of | 


radio-frequency (cycles per sécond). The | 
Bureau aids by broadcast programs of | 


these | 


Its early inves- | 


in} 


To prevent its corrosion (a! 


freq-oncy signals standardized with 
high accuracy. These permit local 
standardization of wave meters every- 
where within range by direct comparison 
with the official signals. 


Fundamentals of Motors 


Attacked Experimentally 

The Bureau’s altitude 
with its controlled climate, variable at 
| will (the first of its kind) was built to 
/test motors and predict their perform- 
| ance at all altitudes encountered in flight. 
The low pressure and temperature of 
the upper air are produced in an air- 
| tight chamber to duplicate the conditions 
jat all flight altitudes. The Bureau’s re- 
!search program has been comprehensive. 


| Here were studied motor characteristics | 


| with respect to lubricatién, carburetion, 
}ignition, and power production. 
volume of result on the supercharger 
(forced-air feed) gave this device a firm 
{hold in aircraft motors. 

| Its great success, adding 50 per cent 
|to the power available for high flight, 
| led td its adoption in racing cars. Here 
the results were so good that their use 
in ordinary automobiles is forecast. Be- 
fore an airship leaves the ground the 
| presumptive performance can here be 
measured for the motors at all expectd 
flight levels. In motor research funda- 
;mentals were attacked experimentally. 
When the spark plug/was found to be 
the weak point which@limited the air- 
life of an aircraft motor, the Bureau 
focussed on the problem. 

Intensive research was directed on all 
phases of ‘design, construction, and oper- 
ation of the spark plug. A new formula 
for spark-plug porcelain was devised to 
avoid cracking under the temperature 
changes in service. The results at once 


manent gain of aviation, 

The Bureau also determined the best 
fuel-to-air ratio for motors, the best 
compression ratio,. how the explosion 
proceeds, and what can be learned of in- 
terest in motor design. Bureau research 
showed that only atefith or less of the 
fuel energy actually reaches the driving 
wheels, and suggested means to increase 
the efficiency. Novel methods were ap- 
plied. These have been adopted by the 
industry. 

The Bureau of Standards makes the} 
oficial tests of commercial airplane mo- 
tors—an endurance run of 50 hours, as 
required for the issuance of airworthi- 
ness certificates by the Department of 
Commerce. . Improved power plant de- 
sign of new types of motors has resulted 
from the tests, technical criticism, and 
advice to the makers of aircraft power 


1 


laboratory, | 


The} 


entered commercial. practice to the per- | 


| 
| 
| 





‘Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Expands Activities This Year 





‘Director Says Surveys Will Be Enlarged to Conform to 


The United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey will materially expand its geo- 
| detic surveys beginning this year, in pur- 
suance of plans to expedite the topo-| 
|graphic mapping of the country. 

Topographic mapping is dependent for ; 
coordination on the accurate geodetic 
{positions and elevations determined by 
the control surveys of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey. Briefly, these surveys in- 
volve the establishment of thousands of 
jselected points for use as starting and 
checking points for comprehensive de- | 
tailed surveys. 

The elevation of the leveling bench 
marks and the latitude and longitude of 
the triangulation stations, are determined 
land adjusted into a rigid system, that 
one might appropriately compare to the 
| steel framework completed for a modern 
office building. 

It is planned that upon the completion | 
iof the control system of the country no 
| place in the United States will be more| 
'than 25 miles from a triangulation sta- 
tion or bench mark, the locations of which 
| will be published for use in mapping 
and engineering projects of almost every 
|sort and for the miscellaneous uses of 
Federal, State, county and city agencies, 
and all others concerned. The engineer 
can readily visualize the character of a 
country with a topographic map on his 
desk, as far as its configuration is con- 
cerned, much better than he can by 
traversing the area. ~ 

There are now about,27,000 miles of 
first-order triangulation and 56,000 miles | 
of first-order leveling completed. The 
work this fiscal year will consist of 
about 2,200 miles of ares of first-order ; 
triangulation in Nebraska, Iowa, Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, Tennessee, Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas, and 
California. Except for California work, 
the triangulation will be so designed as 
to make it possible to readjust the whole 
net east of the 98th meridian. A read-} 
justment of the western half of the| 








plants. 





Phonographs Prove 


Popular in Algeria 





Arabian, French and American 
Music Most in Demand 





Arabian songs, French classical music 
and American “jazz” hits are jointly in 
demand by natives of Alegria who pur- 
chase a relatively large number of pho- 
nographs and phonographic records, ac- 
cording to a statement issted by the De- 
partment of Commerce summarizing a 
report by the Consul General at Touch- 
ettem, Alegria, L. W. Haskell. The 
statement follows in full text: 

Nuemerous records of Arabic music 
and songs are regularly sold to natives 
of Alegria, and form an important part 
of the sales of interior cities and towns. 

The native taste for phonographs is 
different from that of the Europeans liv- 
ing here in that the former considers a 
handsome case or cabine* being quite es- 
| sential, but caring little, it is said, for 
tonal quality. 

Considering the population of Algeria, 
a relatively large nurhber of phono- 
|graphs and records are sold. The Euro- 
|pean residents in this country, number- 
{ing nearly 1,000,000, are the main pur- 
chasers of such products, although since 
| Algeria is a French possession, practi- 
cally all of this trade is transacted 
jthrough France. A considerable busi- 
|ness, however, is done by American man- 

viacturers in this line having agencies 
|or branches in Paris. The musical stand- 
}ard is quite high in Algeria considering 
|the degree of its development and the 
| wealthier classes prefer a high-class 
|machine having purity of tone and the 
|latest mechanica] improvements. 
| French classical music is preferred by 
|the wealthier classes but American 
| dance and jazz phonograph records sell 
very well and are in constant demand. 
| American records manufactured — in 
France are most popular in this market 
| although four or five other makes of rec- 
|ords of foreign origin are sold. 
Portable phonographs having the larg- 
jest sales in this market retail at from 
| $18 to $35. Prices quoted for cabinet 
|types range upward to about $600, al- 
|though sales of machines costing over 
| $200 are rare. Even portable machines 
}are sold in Algeria on an installment 
| payment basis, 10 to 12 months often be- 
| ing allowed for settlement. 











Hessian Fly Is Declared 
To Be Destructive Pest 


Few insects have such records for de- 
structiveness as the Hessian fly whose 
activities have cost the country as much 
as $100,000,000 in a single year, the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
| ture’s records show, 


| At least eight serious outbreaks have | 


| occurred over the northeastern one-third 
of the United States within the last 45 
years. Local activity is evident almost 


country, it will be remembered, was made | 
several years ago. 


Other Field Work | 
Is Listed by Survey 


Approximately 9,000 miles of leveling | 
operations will be executed in Alabama, 
| Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, 


|kota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Virginia, Washington, and Wis- 
consin. 

Other field work comprises the deter- 
mination\ of 
directions of selected lines of triangu- 
lation and the determination of the lati- 
tude and longitude of some of the sta- 
tions. These 


adjustment of the triangulation net. The 
observations for the variation of latitude 
will be continued at Ukiah, Calif., and ob- 
servations at. the variation of latitude 
station at Gaithersburg, Md., will be re- 
sumed, after having been discontinued 
in 1914. 

Special triangulation work will be exe- 
cuted in California to determine the ‘sta- 
bility of the earth’s surface in regions 
of seismic activity. Ares of first-order 
triangulation will extend from Point 
Reyes eastward across several fault 
zones, eastward from Monterey Bay, and 
through the Imperial Valley. 

Gravity surveys, establishing data val- 
uable in connection with geophysical ‘and 
geological investigations, amd with the 
work of physical and chemical labora- 
tori¢és where the “pull’ of the earth must 
be known, will continue. These data will 
also be used in studies connected with 
the shape of the earth and with the 
principle of isostasy. 

Magnetic Work 
Will Be Continued 


The magnetic work is to be continued 
with increased funds and will cover ob- 
servations in California, Washington, 
and Oregon, and east to North Dakota, 
and from Kansas to 
| plete the records necessary for the is- 
suance of the five-yearly publication of 
changes in the magnetic elements, in- 


of the earth’s magnetic field. 


actively engaged in a resurvey of Georges 
| Bank, off the New England coast, a 
task that will require the services of the 


two seasons. This is an area dreaded 
by mariners because of prevailing fogs 


| New Mexico, North Carolina, North Da-' 


astronomical azimuths or| 


observations furnish as-| 
tronomical data necessary in the proper 


| 


| 


Nevada, to com-; 


cluding both the direction and intensity 


The Coast and Geodetic Survey is now | 


| ships ‘“Lydonia” and “Oceanographer” | 


Plans for Expediting Topographic Mapping 
Of Entire Country 





By R. S. Patton 


Director, Cdast and Geodetic Survey, Department of Commerce. 


delineation of the edge of the continental | 
sheld and complete and coordinate de-| 


tails of the bank proper, for the use 


dustry in particular. 
Two other ships, the “Ranger” and 
“Natoma,” will survey the Florida east 


let, extending to the edge of the conti- 
nental _ shelf. Following this, the 
“Ranger” will ekecute a survey between 
Miama and Key West, while the “Na- 
toma” will proceed northward and survey 
the Hudson River from Fort Washing- 
ton to Irvington. 


Nautical Charts 
Undergoing Revision 


Another party will survey St. Andrews 
Bay, Fla., entrance, while a wire drag 


-_ 


ward to Port Jefferson. 


weston Bay and Houston, Tex. 
Air photographs will be taken of the 


|coast between Delaware and Chesapeake 


bays, for use in correcting nautical 
charts and airway maps of that locality. 


veyor” will continue its work along the 
west coast of Kodiak Island, including 
Sitkinak Strait, while the “Guide” will 
work on the Washington coast between 
Cape Elizabeth and Cape Flattery. The 


| “Discoverer” will execute complete sur- 
| veys of the coast, including the bays and 
| harbors between Aialik Bay and Chugach 


of shipping in general and the fishing in- | 


coast between Sebastian and Jupiter In-.| 


party will cover the west end of Long; 
Island Sound, from Throgs Neck east- | 
A survey will! 
jalso be made of the area between Gal- 


On the Pacific coast, the ship “Sur- | 


| Islands, and the “Explorer” will survey 


{Behm Canal and tributaries, Southeast 
| Alaska. Detailed surveys of the chain 
|of islets and reefs extending from the 
main group of the Hawaiian Islands west- 
ward to Midway Island, will be made 
by. the “Pioneer.” A launch party will 
be engaged in new surveys of the Cali- 
fornia coast between Point Arena and 
Point Reyes. 

In the Philippines, the “Pathfinder,” 
“Fathomer,” and “Marinduque,” will en- 
gage in new surveys on the north and 
east coasts of Luzon Island and in the 
Zulu Archipelago. 

Continuing its policy of meeting an 
everincreasing demand for authentic and 
detailed information on tides and cur 


be executed a comprehensive current and 
tide survey covering Block Island Sound, 
Narragansett Bay and Buzzards Bay, 
|}along the coasts of Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, and» Massachusetts. Combined 
with other available information of these 
| areas, the data will appear in a special 
publication, the tenth of a series, on tides 
and-currents in the important waters 
of the United States. 

These data will also be included in the 
regular annual tide tables, giving in- 
formation from which times and heights 
of the tides may be readily determined 


|in advance for thousands of localities; | 


current tables, with similar advance in- 
|formation relative to the times, direc- 
; tions, and velocities of the current; and 
jcoast pilots, containing a mass of in- 
formation about harbors, etc., not shown 
on the charts. 

About 30 primary tide stations will be 
maintained, where continuous records 
will be made of the rise and fall of the 


tide by means of automatic tide gauges. | 


Nautical charts are constantly under- 
going revision, new editions in a num- 
ber of cases being issued every six 


| tions coming to the office from field par- 


sources. It is the uniform practice of 
| the Coast and Geodetic Survey promptly 
| to publish the information it obtains for 
the advice and guidance of those inter- 
ested as soon as its data can be made 
available. 











Effected at 


shown the practical contacts between 


Communications. 


HE high standard of efficiency is 
the source of much pride to the 
personnel of the Railway Mail 

Service and accounts for the excellent 
service which these faithful servants 
render to the business and social world. 

The railway post office space required 
for the distribution of mails in transit 
is furnished by the railroad companies 
in accordance with specifications fur- 
nished by the Post Office Department. 
These units of space consist of full 
60-feet cars of all steel construction 
and apartments of either 15 or 30 feet 
in combination steel baggage and mail 
cars according to the needs of the 
service on each train where distribut- 
ing space is authorized. 

In addition to the distributing space 
provided, the railroad companies are 
required to provide space as needed for 
the transportation of made-up bulk 
mails in units of from 3 to 60 feet in 
length in baggage storage cars; all of 
this space being paid for in accordance 
to rates determined and fixed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commisison. 

* * * 


N° addition to the car equipment 
needed for the distribution and 
transportation of the mails an average 
amount of the following kinds of equip- 
ment is required: 1,400,000 pouches for 
first class mails; 10,000,000 sacks for 
second, third and fourth class mails; 
6,000,000 mail locks. 

This equipment must be kept imme- 
diately available at every post office 
when needed; damaged equipment must 
be withdrawn from service and trans- 
ported: promptly to the mail bag re- 
pair shop for repairs and then sent to 
the depositories for future use, This 
feature requires constant attention on 
the part of those charged with this 
duty. 

When parcel post service was included 
in the many types of accommodations 





|and on account of shoal water beyond 
the sight of land. 

The presenté survey will supply data 

needed for charts to give an accurate 

: — ov 

| every year somewhere in that large ter- 





|coast. Farmers’ Bulletin 1627-F, The 
Hessian Fly and How Losses From It 


questing it. 
(Issued by Department of Agriculture.) 





ritory or in limited areas on the Pacific | 


Can Be Avoided, is free to anyone re- | 


offered by the Post Office Department, 
; a new era in the Postal Service began. 
As a result of this extension of facili- 
ties on Jan. 1, 1918, the Post Office 
Department now is charged with the 
responsibility of transporting several 
million tons of this matter. 


| 
' 


| 


In the next of this series on “Communications: st 
| in the issue of July 11, Eugene W, Satterwhite, Assistant General Superin- 
tendent, Division of Railway Mail Service, Office of the Second Assistant 


Postmaster General, will conclude his 


their place in the administrative organizations. 


By Eugene W 


Assistant General Superintendent, 
Office of the Second Assistant Postmaster General, Post Office Department 





Topical Survey of Federal Government 





Economies in Handling Mail 


Rail Terminals 





Efficient Methods Adopted at Natural Gateways for 
Traffic by Railway Mail Service . 


Topic IV—Communications: Postal Service 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
The present series deals with 


. Satterwhite, 
Division of Railway Mail Service, 


With an estimated number of pieces 
handled annually set at between one 
and two billion, the first cry of this 
infant—for space and then more space 
—still is with us. Coincident with this 
new need for space came a demand 
from the mail-carrying railroads for 
greater compensation for hauling the 
mails; these demands, after a careful 
investigation, resulted in the adoption 
of the space basis for compensation, 
instead of continuing payment on the 
former weight basis. 


* * . 


S the parcel post developed from a 
service involving the handling of 
600 million pieces of mail in the first 
years to the enormous service it is at 
present, the importance of the railway 
terminal increased. When operated as 
an integral part of the Railway Mail 
Service, the terminal makes it possible 
to take advantage of every possible 
economy affecting car space and cleri- 
cal force, 

Being charged with the responsibility 
of making distribution of all transit 
mails, the Railway Mail Service was 
confronted with the serious problent-of 
finding space for the distribution of 
parcel post. There was no room in 
existing post offices and space in ‘rail- 
way post office cars was too expensive, 
so the only alternative was to secure 
space at central distributing points 
which were natural gateways for mail 
traffic. 

* 


7 . 


THIS was accomplished, and, in order 

to avoid duplication of labor, re- 
handling of mail and unnecessary use 
of equipment, as well as to keep the 
number of leased quarters at a mini- 
mum, distributing space was hired 
either in or adjacent to principal rail- 
road stations. At this time, it was 
found advisable on account of the high 
cost of space in railroad cars, to with- 
draw from trains the distribution of 
circular mails and perform that task 
in terminals. Work in railway post 
office cars thus was confined to first 
class mail, daily papers, and such other 
mail as can be distributed enroute with- 
out additional expense. 


Postal Service” to appear 


discussion of the service. 


Copyright 1930 by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 
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months, based on changes and correc-| 


|the population, but also to their life and | 


| customs. 


; censor, 


| Spanish government has confirmed the 


_ Pound of Honey: 


| 300,000 Miles 





| Flights of: Bees Estimated in 
Tests by Agriculture 
Department 





ONFIRMING the honeybee’s repu- 

4 tation for diligence, the Department 
of Agriculture recently learned that a 
bee will sometimes fly as much as 
eight miles and return with-its minute 
load. Under such circumstances a 
single pound of honey would represent 
approximately 18,000 trips of 16 miles 
each, or nearly 300,000 miles of flight 
by bees. 

In a locality in Wyoming where irri- 
gated alfalfa is virtually the only 
source of honey, the Department placed 
some hives eight miles from the near- 
est nectar supply. The bees made daily 
trips to the alfalfa, loaded with honey, 
and returned. Since the bees flew this 
distance regularly, the Department 
apiculturists assume they might fly 
even farther if necessary. 

Flying these 16-mile trips, however, 
some bees fail to return home because 
sand storms overtake them or head- 
winds impede them. Laden with honey, 
they are forced to rest often on the 
way home, particularly when flying 
into the wind or in cool weather. When 
they reach the hive after such long 
trips they often make abnormal land- 
ings, and frequently fail to alight at 
the entrance of the hive. i 
(Issued by Department of Agriculture.) | 
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Barcelona Protests 


Spanish Censorship — 
Of Films at Madrid 


| 
| 





d ir Trade Commissioner at Paris 
rents’ in important harbors, there will] 


Asserts Central Bureau,| 
| Created by Royal Decree, | 
IsxOpposed by City 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Barcelona, industrial and international, | 


has protested against the central Spanish 
film censorship established in Castilian 
Madrid, according to information from | 
|the trade commissioner at Phris, George | 
| R. Canty, made public by the Department | 
of Commerce. The Department’s state- | 
ment follows in full text: 
A central film censor’s bureau recently | 
| Was instituted in Madrid. All the films | 
| distributed in Spain, including Barcelona, | 
‘henceforth will be submitted to this cen- | 
|tral bureau, with the only exception of | 
| Short comedies and weekly reviews, which | 
|can be censored in Barcelona. 
|. Up to now, each of the important Span- 
ish citigs, such as Barcelona, has had | 
jits own film censorship bureau. This | 
|system has been changed by a recent! 
royal decree. : 

A centralization of censorship has un- | 
deniable advantages, states a Spanish} 





| ti | press report, when it is handling the film | 
; ties of the Coast Survey and from other | 


control properly, not only from a moral| 
but also from an artistic point of view. 
|It is to be observed, however, that the | 
|character of the two leading cities of | 
| Spain is entirely different; this does not 
only apply to the race and mentality of | 


The inhabitants of Madrid belong to} 
the Old Spanish (Castilian) type, true to 
national traditions, and are mostly con-| 
nected e*ther with the royal court or with | 
‘the administrative institutions of the} 
country. In Barcelona, on the other 
hand, the modern business man or in- 
dustrial type is prevailing; the inhabit- 
ants have assimffiated foreign customs 
and habits and are much more interna- 
tional than their countrymen in Madrid. 
Barcelona has, therefore, raised a protest | 
against 'the censorship decree, which | 
makes them dependent upon the Madrid | 





It might also be noted that the new | 





order of the Dictature prohibiting the 


|exhibition of Russian films in Spain. 





‘First-Aid Stations Provided 
‘San Francisco Dock Workers 
| State of California: 

| Sacramento, July 9. 

| Taking the position that the State 
| should lead in adopting progressive meth- 
ods in connection with employment, the 
State board of harbor commissioners has 
provided first-aid stations on docks along 
|San Francisco’s waterfront, according 
to announcement by the State health de- 
partment. The stations are especially 
|important, because of the hazardous na- 
ture of the work of the men employed 
on the docks, according to the statement 
which follows in full text: 


It is fitting that the State should lead 
as an employer. Knowing’ well the 
| hazardous nature of the work on San 
Francisco’s waterfront, the State board 
of harbor commissioners has provided a 
; room on each large dock and has fitted it 
'up for the reception of injured men. All 
the needed stationary equipment is at 
hand. Hot and cold water is provided, 
an electric heater, shelving, etc. ' 

The dock lessee secures the first-aid 
supplies to complete the permanent 
quarters. This is an ideal arrangement, 
and will mean for those who are in- 
‘jured that immediate service which will | 
save the delay of waiting for doctor and. 
ambulance. Experience has told sad 
tales of such delays, and congratulations 
have been tendered both the State offi- 
cials and the companies. The Pacific 
|coast marine safety code special commit- 
tee is doing its full share in the work. | 





Cause of Hay Fever 
In Iowa Explained 





i e 
Plants Causing Affection Will 
Soon Be in Bloom 





| to be done in the homes. 


T BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Industrial Work 
In Home Said to 
Need Regulating 


| 

| Women’s Bureau Declares 
Evils Can Best Be Met by 
Placing Responsibility 
Upon Employers 








The evils of industrial homework ean 
| best be met by putting the responsibility 
on employers, who give out home work, 
for the observance of laws regulating 
the system, the Women’s Bureau, De- 
| partment of Labor, declares in a report 
on the problems arising under such em- 
ployment. 

In its very nature industrial home work 
| calls for public regulation, yet because of 
|circumstanc es involved in the homes, such 

as the pressure of poverty, low earnings, 
and other factors leading to excessive 
hours, the Bureau finds regulation diffi- 
cult. A campaign of education with the 
cooperation of the employers, the report 
states, will tend to eliminate some of 
| the evils. That part of the report deal- 
'ing with the problem of regulation fol- 
| lows in full text: 

The industrial-home-work system by its 
very nature calls {or public regulation. 
It is found in industries of seasonal and 
very irregular employment, subject to 
fluctuation with changes in fashion or 
process. It is used by employers to se- 
cure expansion and contraction of the 
working force without providing overhead 
and taking full responsibility for a stable 
group of workers. The employers are 
numerous, most of them operating in a 
rather small way with few factory em- 
ployes, unstable and adjusting quickly to 
market changes. 

The home workers are chiefly women, 
aided in many cases by children, and they 
are engaged for the most part in simple 
operations. They are a group with little 
industrial experience, handicapped in the 
job market by that inexperience and by 
home responsibilities, sometimes by phys- 
ical disabilities, by language, and by cus- 
tom. The pressure of family needs, how- 
ever, compels them to seek work, while 
their low earnings reflect the fact that, 
working as individuals rather than as a 
group, they are poor bargainers in the 
labor market. Low wages, unregulated 
hours, poor working conditions, and child 
labor are familiar aspects of this system 
of production, which carries with it pos- 
sibilities of menace to public health. 

The same facts that produce a need 
for public regulation make the home work 
industries preeminently difficult to regu- 
late. Irregular production, large num- 
bers of employers of an unstable, shift- 
ing character, and an equally unstable 





|group of workers scattered in tenement 


homes present a difficult problem to at- 
tempts at control. 

If the evils that always accompany un- 
regulated industrial home work are to be 
prevented and the home workers given 
the protection that is set up for other 
workers through labor laws the States 
must know the facts as to their own con- 
ditions and make continuous efforts to 
control them. A few States have attacked 
théir problem sufficiently to know its 
difficulties and to make progress toward 
its control. Some of the State reyorts 
are illuminating on these questions. 

From Pennsylvania come two state- 


|ments that reach the heart of the prob- 


lem. The first stresses the importance 
of educating employers and workers: 
“The organization ef industrial home 
work in accordance with the laws and 
regulations of the department of labor 
and industry is not simple. Supervision 
of work that is not done in the factory 
proper is a difficult task. Observance of 
the law is largely a matter of education. 
Employers must be made to realize that 
the standards of employment for women 


|and children as set up by this Common- 


wealth can not be disregarded by the 
simple expedient of sending out work 
Home-working 
families must be instructed in the regu- 
lations and be made to see that the con- 
tinuance of their work depends on their 
obedience to the law.” 

The second concerns the administra- 
tion of regulatory laws: 
~ “Since the labor suply in industrial 
home work is esentially one of women 
and children and since the administration 
of home-work legislation is one that in- 


| volves continuous study and investiga- 
,tion rather than routine inspection, the 


administration of these regulations has 
Leen turned over to the bureau of women 
and children of the department of labor 
and industry. A special investigation 
force has been developed to look after 
the enforcement of the laws and regula- 
tions, and cooperate with the employers 
in meeting the problems that arise in 
the regulation of conditions of labor in 
the homes. 

“The State of Pennsylvania is deter- 

mined that the labor of its women and 
children shall be carried on under the 
best possible conditions. Whether the 
industrial home-work system is good or 
bad, it is, and the problem is how can 
it best be controlled. The department of 
labor and industry has attempted to meet 
the p._ lem by adopting regulations, and 
providing machinery to enforce them. 
The system of administration, involving 
constant investigation, should provide a 
scientific basis for deciding whether the > 
condition of labor in homes can be con- 
trolled or whether the whole idea of fac- 
tory work in the home is obsolete and 
should be abolished.” 
_ The essence of the problem of control 
is to put the responsibility for observ- 
ance of the laws on the employers who 
giv- out home work. When the cooper- 
ation of the employers is secured through 
a campaign of education substantial 
progress can be made toward elmination 
| of some of the evils of the home-work 
system, 





only a few grasses are responsible. It is 
true that the concition makes its appear- 
ance at about the same time as the hay- 
ign season,‘ but it is due mostly to the 
pollen of certain plants which rides upon 
the Summer breezes and brings definite 
discomfort and distress to the sufferer. 


| Some plants produce their pollen at the 


: same time every year, regardless of the 
ti a eowas | weather conditions, hence it is often pos- 
E ; sf S, duly ¥. |sible for the hay-fever patient to state 
; The blooming of such plants as the| positively in advance, the date on which 
ragweed, pigweed, plaintain and sorrel! his attack will make its appearance, Pol- 
| will soon affect persons susceptible to hay | len producing plants grow most often in 
| saeek, neenetng ae 8 eens maneed Sy | eeee, im vacans sae, hence it woud be 
ithe a State ar( : . e} well Tor the hay-fever victim to keep the 
pew * a we aie Y = ce a — * ; 
| statement, outlining steps that may be | weeds cut down in all vacant lots in his 
taken to avoid or reduce the effects of neighborhood. He should also avoid au- 
noe ceca A log with pag ae pogo pe aimere: 
ertain persons é y 1s now possible to test an individual to 
handkerchiefs in the hand, watery eves,| ascertain the kind of pollen which eauses 
se c nose ¢ the general me ne irritation and so treat him that at- 
of one in distress, This condition is the | tacks will be prevented. This oe 
jresult of the action of certain pollen of|reauires from two to three weeks for ite 
| Plants upon the mucous membrance of the completion so that it would be well for 
inose and throat of persons who are sus-| the yictim to avail himself of such treat- 
|ceptible. Hay fever is a misnomer since | ment very soon. 
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“Loss by Forest Fires Declared 
To Reduce Pros sperity of Nation 


Federal Officer Says Joint Efforts of Public 
And Private Agencies Essential for | 
Prevention and Control 








By A. B. 


In Charge of State Cooperation, Federal Forest Service 


Who is responsible for the protection 
of the forests from fire? By whom shall 
this work be done? First as to responsi- 
bility. It is not difficult to prove that | 
many of the benefits of protection of the | 
forests come to the public and not to the 
private owner as such. This is true in 
the case of the great beneficial effect that 
fire prevention and control have upon the 
run-off and storage of water, and upon 
the fixation of soil to prevent erosion. 
It is also true in the case of the strikingly 
improved conditions for the production 
of fish and game, and in recreational ad- 


@ vantages. 


4 


? 


The public benefits directly through 
the stabilization of wood-using industries, 
through increased land values, and 
through the general economic develop- 
ment of the community and of the Na- 
tion, depending as it does in forest re- 
gions upon the continual production’ of 
forest crops as contrasted with forest 
destruction which later inevitably leads 
to the disastrous breaking up of com- 
munities and industries when the lumber 
companies have “cut out” and must 
“move on.” The public benefits by for- 
est-fire prevention and control and there- 
fore has a large measure of responsibil- 
ity. Furthermore, the public fre- 
quently responsible for fire occurrence. 
Of the 41,000 fires reported on protected 
areas in the Unitec States in 1928, over 
50 per cent were attributed to agencies 
over which the individual landowner had 
little or no control. 

It is not difficult to differentiate the 
benefits which are peculiarly national 
from those which are more exclusively 
State. Through the destruction of vege- 
tative cover by forest fire at the head- 
waters of the Mississippi, the natural 
water storage functions of these water- 
sheds is impaired, the rum-off is hast- 
ened, and a serious flood situation in the 
whole Mississippi basin is made more 
serious. Furthermore, soil—good, bad. 
end indifferent—is carried from the 
States north to their loss, and deposited 
later in other States to the south. filling 
vp stream channels and covering the bot- 


1s 


tomlands. These are primarily inter- 
state or national benefits. 
Fire Losses Affect 
Nation’s Prosperity 

In the increase of taxable values 
through the prevention and control of 


forest fires, the public, as represented } 

the State, benefits first. In this case, 
however, as also in the case recrea- 
tional improvements and general eco- 
nomic development, both the Nation and 
the State receive substantial returns. 
The Nation has a very real interest in 
the adequate production of wood ma- 
terials of desirable quality and quantity 


of 


wherever these wood materials are 
produced. 

Each fire loss that occurs effects a 
definite reduction in the prosperity of 


the Nation. It is a positive disadvantage 
to many millions of people. Just as truly 
as that the impulse from the dropping 
of a single pebble in the ocean extends 
to the farthest bounds of that ocean, so 
the impulse from each single destructive 
fire attacks the economic and social well- 
being of the whole Nation. 

The public, Nation and State is then 
yesponsible. So also, however, the 
individual. To him come the most direct 
benefits from the protection of his forest 
lands from fire. In addition to sharing 
the general benefits which come to all, 
to him comes the gain from stimulated 
and sustained production of products 
which he himself can sell. Further, he 
is not blameless in the matter of fire 
occurrence. Nearly half the fires are 
caused by him. Is it not clear then 
that the Nation, the State, and the pri- 
vate owner have a community of re- 
sponsibility? 

In answering the question by whom 
shall the work be done, it is indeed fortu- 
nate that we have such abundant 
perience to serve as our guide. The 
method of depending upon everybody and 
especially upon the landowner himself to 
handle the forest fire situation has been 
diligently tried in this country from the 
earliest days and with what lack of suc- 
cess! 

Nor it surprising that we are un- 
able to depend upon the average citizen 
and the private landowner to handle this 


1s 


is 


situation. He may have a real interest 
but not recognize that interest. Further- 
more, he may know that his is not the 


responsibility for the fire occurrence and 
that others will benefit sometimes even 
more than he by fire control. Finally, 
he knows that by himself he cannot ade- 
quately handle the job. He has, how- 
ever, a most important part to perform. 


Joint Efforts Are 


Termed Necessary 


The prevention and control of forest 
fires can not be accomplished economi- 
, cally and effectively except by the joint 
efforts of public and private agencies. 
Group action is essential to success. 
Each effective protective working unit 
will, generally speaking, embrace not 
single but several ownerships. The 
planning and direetion of the work very 
clearly can be best handled by the pub- 
lic, the State. 

Fires must be prevented by education, 
state-wide and nation-wide, surely a pub- 
lic function. They must be promptly lo- 
cated, when they occur, by adequate de- 
tection afid communication machinery. 
This can be reasonably cheap only when 
the cost can be allocated against each 
acre of a logical protective unit, when 
in the case of a lookout tower, every acre 
which comes within view is equally 
served without reference to ownership. 
This means group protection such as by 
associations of private owners organized 
and operated under State leadership. 
Culprits must be apprehended—a func- 
tion of the State. 


Fires must be fought promptly and 
without reference to property lines, un- 
der efficient leadership ky men who know 
how, who are organized in advance and 
effectively equipped. This also demands 
group action if it is to be effective and 
economical. It is specialized work, quite 
as truly, perhaps, as is the work of the 
city fire department. A skeleton organi- 
zation must be constantly on call during 
seasons of fire occurrence, ready for in- 
stant action and for rapid expansion. 

It is then only through organized and 
united effort that forest fires can be 
prevented and controlled. While it is 
clear that the public must take the 


ex- 
| 


Hastings 

| 
leadership and responsibility, real suc- 
cess in protecting our forests from 


fire can only be attained when the owner 
of forest land forms an integral part of 
the organization, overcoming all hazards 
which he himself creates, supplying 


counsel, money, and labor to_ perfect 
and put into operation adequate State- 
wide programs. 

On Mar. 1, 1911, the first step was 
taken by the Federal Government, 
through the enactment of the Weeks 
law, in recognition of joint re sponsibility 
between the Nation an@ the States in 
the protection of State and private for- 


ests from fire. West Virginia and Ken- 


tucky were the first of the Southern 
States to qualify for cooperation under 
this law, which they did in 1913. These] 
States were joined in 1915 by Virginia 
and North Carolina, in 1916 by Texas, 
in 1918 by Louisiana, in 1921 by pong 
see, in 1924 by Alabama, in 1926 

‘Georgia, Mississippi, Oklahoma, ci in| 


1928 by Florida and South Carolina. | 
With the single exception of Arkansas, | 


States Senate toured the country with 
hearings in each forest region to deter- 
mine, if possible, the best means for the 
prevention and control of forest fires 
and of stimulating reforestation on State 
and private lands. This law constitutes 
a great ¢ sapling venture, 


Section 1 of this act provides for rec- 
ommendation by the Secretary of Agri-| 
culture of systems for adequate protec- 


regions in cooperation with ap- 
State agencies. 

Section 2 of the Clarke-McNary law 
provides for Federal cooperation with 
the States in the protection of timbered 
and forest-producing lands from_fire, 
sharing in the cost of the work. It is 
based upon the principle that the Fed- 


tion by 
propriate 


eral Government, the States, and the 
owners of private land in the country 
should unite upon an effective program 


of adequate protection of our forest lands. 
Recognition for Federal reimbursement 
of private expe enditures under State su- 
pervision is given by the Clarke-MecNary | 
law for the first time. This law also 
provides for Federal participation in 
the protection of other areas than those 
on the watersheds of navigable ams, 
a broadening of the Weeks pro- 


VISIONS, 


stre 


law 


Work Carried on 
Under Definite Policies 


The $2,500,000 authorization 


for Fed- 
eral appropriation under the Clarke-Mc- 
Nary law each year for forest fire 
operation was based upon the assumption 
that we are confronted with a $10,000,- 
000 job, 50 per cent of the financial bur- 
den of which would be borne by the 
private owner, 25 per cent by the States, 
and 25 per cent by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

This cooperative work is carried on 
under policies laid down in a cooperative 
program signed by the Secretary of Agri- 


co- 


culture and was developed after much 
consultation with the States. It provides 
for a State forester upon the basis of 


plans and estimates submitted to the Fedg 


eral Government. The responsibility for 
the conduct of the work is placed 
squarely upon the States. The Forest 
Service participates in the making of 
plans, inspects the projects to make cer- 
tain that the terms of the cooperative 
program are being complied with and 
that the Federal funds are well invested, 
and through friendly consulation and ad- 
vice endeavors to give to the individual 

ate the advantage of the experience of | 
other States and of the United States 
Forest Service. 

The Forest Service, of course, checks 
j}the States’ accounts and certifies to the 
reimbursements which are made to these 
States after the expenditures are incur- 
red. The State program is directed by 
State officers. The woods are patrolled, 
fires are detected, reported, attacked, and 
suppressed by the State forestry depart- 
ments, generally working in cooperation 


] 


with county or other local political units 
and private owners who contribute to the 
work voluntarily as provided by law. 
As indicated above, the coperative plan | 
for forest fire prevention and control in 
volves a definite sharing of the financial 
burden by the Federal Government, the 
State, and the private owner. It pre- 
sumes the conduct of the work ultimately 


on a well-rounded, State-wide 


Alaska Described 


As Empire in Itself 


or 


hasis. 








Mr. Wilbur Points to Its 
Natural Resources 


By Ray Lyman Wilbur 
of the Interior 
last 


does, 


Many 





Secretary 
frontier. 


Alaska 
Stretching, 


1s great 


our 


as it over hundreds of 


miles and including a vast expanse of 
territory, some 378,000,000 acres, it is 
an empire in itself. It lies half way on 
the air route from New York to Tokio. 
Its three great mountain ranges give it 

nineral wealth and water power. Its 
plains are comparable in virgin value and 
size to the Corn Belt of our Central 
State Great coal veins are exposed on 
its hillsides, some to a total thickness ot 
200 feet or more, and there are great 
hidden stores of gold, copper, and tin 
Its forests are perhaps its greatest re- 
source, with spruce, hemlock, birch, and 
cottonwood in billions of feet. The rain- 
fall varies from 15 to 200 inches, so 
that there are almost unlimited possi- 
bilities in the development of water 
power. With 26,000 miles of seacoast, 


the annual harvest of fish alone is now 
worth $50,000,000. Its glaciers offer un- 
paralleled mountain scenery. 

There is the widest variation in its cli- | 
mate from the areas with heavy fog and 
thick vegetation. to dry plateaus like 
those of North Dakota, The temperature 
varies from 50 below on the tops of the 


mountains to 80 above in some of the 
valleys, 
The animal life is unique. Fox, seal, 


and reindeer offer the greatest opportu- 
nities, 


Most Alaskans are like all pioneers, 


' structed in two 4-foot sections which al- 


| permitted greater 


were entirely enclosed on three sides 
with iren which prevented any metal 
particles from striking against the in- 
sulation on the coil windings. Across 
the face of the coils was bolted a piece 
of 12 inches by 48 inches by %-jnch 
; brass which entirely enclosed the coils 
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KEEPS ROADS FREE OF NAILS 


: 


Es 


This magnetic “‘nail-picker”’ 


Department to clear roads of nails and other pieces of metal which 


form hazards to automobile tires. 


spare parts, picked up 170 pounds of metal on a stretch of road 
17 miles in length. 


Magnetic ‘Nail-picker’ Is Used 
To Make Nebraska Roads Safer 





Tons of Metal 





Each bundles is securely packed in oii | hon dioxide and water are used by the found which can be traced to variations 

State of Nebraska: Lincoln, July 9 cloth, heavy paper, straw or burlap be- | plant and oxygen is given off. The as-|in the wealther, differences being found 

eS 5 : B ; fore the journey is commenced. By | sociation of chlorophyll with the pro-j| according to whether it is day or night, 

A magnetic “nail-picker” used by the place the heaviest possible load on the; means ofa relay system the mules carry- | duction of organic matter is quite im-/ bright or cloudy, hot or cold, but these 

Nebraska department of public works on engine to prevent it tearing itself to} ing. = mosce are relieved of portant for it is by this means that all data are so involved that much work 

rravel highways almost exclusively has pieces at the high speed at which it op-|their burden each day ; } our food products are made. There is, remains to be done to reduce the in- 
grave Sewer . erated. (Issued by Department of Commerce.) some evidence for believing that in this formation to well-ordered knowledge. 


already picked up tons of metal dropped 
hauled up out of ditches |} 
The secretary of 
Roy 
of 
the 


from cars or 
grading machines. 
State 


and his 


by 
the 
Cochran, 
the highway department 
machine by taking parts from junk piles 
and assembling them without fear of in- 
fringing upon any patent rights. No 
such machine was ever offered them by 
a manufacturer, made one at a 
cost of less than including mate- 
rial purchased and cost of labor assem- 


highway department, 
ant engineers 


“invented” 


assist 


so they 
$200, 


bling. 
One trip of the nail-picker from Eagle 
resulted 


to Union, a distance of 26 miles, 

in picking up 127 pounds of iron, some 
With sharp edges that might do much 
damage to automobiles. Between Lin- 
coln and Eagle, 932 miles, 80 pounds of 
iron was recovered from the highway. 


From Waverly to the Platte River bridge 


on the United States highway No. 38, 17 
miles, 170 pounds were recovered. 
The magnets for this unit were con- 


lowed greater flexibility in traveling 
over rough or uneven road surfaces and 
ease in handling in 
case of repairs and in removing the ma- 





terial picked up from the roadway. Each 
magnet consisted of a 4-foot section of 
12-inch channel iron to which were 
bolted six coils out of a rotor of a 240 
kK. V. A. alternator. The sides of the 


channel iron were extended with sections 
of worn out drag blades so that the coils 





and which carried all the metal particles 
picked up on the road. 





Heavy stee! handles were provided on 
each end of the magnet to permit han- 
dling. Three-eighth inch chain’ was 
bolted to the channel iron and run to 
the support on the trailer which was 
constructed to permit the chain to be 
raised or lowered as conditions of the 
road require. The leading edge of the 
magnet is run about 1!» inches higher 
than the rear edge and since the magnet 
frequently comes in contact with rocks 
or other obstructions in the road a steel 
reinforcing strip was bolted to this edge | 
extending below the brass shield about! 
2 inches to protect the brass shield from 
the blows of these objects and sustain 
the wear when the magnet rides over 
high spots in the surface. 

The source of current for the magnets 
was a 15 kilowatt 110 volt direct cur 
rent generator. The power plant was 
the engine from a small automobile con- 
nected direct to the generator. A throt 
tle control was provided on the engine 
© that the speed could be adjusted as 
desired. An instrument panel was 


placed on the rear of the trailer on which 
was mounted an ammeter and a field 
rheostat. The rheostat permitted control 
of the current to the coils and allowed 
the current to be shut of without 
ping the motor. 

The 
were 
made 
heen 
bled 
back 


stop- 


gencrator, motor and magnets 
mounted on a _ two-wheel trailer 
out a truck chassis which had 
junked. The unit was assem- 
that the weight of the magnets 
of the trailer wheels balanced the 
weight of the engine and generator so 
that the trailer could be easily unhooked 

from the truck by one man. 
Several trial runs were made 
merous changes were required 
the unit operated satisfactorily. The 
cooling system on the engine was found 
be inadequate and the capacity was 
necreased by adding a 30-gallon oil drum 
the regular auto radiator which 
greatly increased the cooling capacity. 
Several differen tried 
on the generator found 
that worked most It was 
found that the speed 
for the motor 1800 
R. P. M. The power required by the 
magnets increases rapidly as the gen- 
erator up, the resulting pull on 
in developing this power 


of 


so 


and nu- 
before 


to 


to 


hook-ups were 
before one was 
satisfactorily. 
most satisfactory 
and generator was 


speeds 


the generator 


constituting the load on the engine. A 
| hook-up had to be selected which would 
develop the greatest power so as to 








full of visions and dreams of the fyture. 


As a people we know but little of it. 
We have yet to appreciate its many 
, Values. 


Mount McKinley in all its grandeur is 
unequaled elsew here in America, and the 
combinations of stream and forest and of 
wooded hills and quiet seas charm every 
visitor. | 

Alaska stretches far out into the ¢enter 


of the North Pacific. It brings us near 
|to Russia, China, and Japan. It contrib- 
utes much to making the United States 


one of the great nations of the Pacific 


area. 





hi rip fr > factory ar- | phyll in leaves are carotin, the vellow Sine , +s go inti 1 
2 + P _ jits long trip from the factory to Bar phy a } a E ; ve Since chlorophyll is so intimately 
is used by the Nebraska State Highway ranquilla, thence up that river, it is |} ae ere oe a ee = of car- | connected with plant growth it is of 
: c : | ape ° rots, anc le less commonly known xan-' ¢ le ntal i ,0rtance to a riculture 
knocked down and the parts divided into ; ee : ae fundamental im} E g 1 . 
The device, made of junk and |55°Syundies. One bundle contains the | C2OPhyll, which is found in the yolk of nd investigators are now attempting to 





the States of the South are now all in ' The ch Cav thic ahi re- 
| the cooperative family. rain. ne charge per car Tor this ship- | Jated in a complicated and not fully un-| soils favoring a higher content than 
: . < e kn . * 5 $900 The akes six es : ; : . : 3 
On June 7, 1924, a second and most Home-made Machine Fashioned Out of Discarded Auto Went is about £200. The trip takes six | derstood way to sunlight. others, In some soils, also, there seems 
significant step was taken by the Clarke- x ss - gp Y le The energy coming from the sun is to be no relation to the kind of fertilizer 
McNary law. Prior to the passage of Parts at Cost of Less Than $200 Gets | Two wooden supports are placed | thus utilized by the organic compounds | added and the amount of chlorophyll 
this law a select committee of the United around the backs of a pair of mules for | to produce the material of which the | Produced, 
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Mules Car ry Autos 


‘Science Now Penetrating Secrets 
_ Into Colombia city) 


Of Chlorophyll, Green of Plants 


Substance of Fundamental Importance to- 
Agriculture Because of Relation to Growth 
And Tests Are Made of Fertilizer Effects 


By Frank Schertz 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, Department of Agriculture 


constructional process chlorophyll is be- 
ing constantly formed and broken down 
















































































































| Animals Transport ‘Knocked- | 
douww Vehicles to Town 
In Interior 








To provide motor transportation to the 
interior town of Bucaramanya, in the 
rugged mountains of Colombia, the 
|patient/ mule is used to carry the com- 
ponent parts of its successful rival, the 
jautomobile, according to a report from 
the assistant trade commissioner, James | 





Associate Biologist, 


The universal green color of plants is 


familiar to all of us. The substance 


J. O'Neil, Bogota. By rail, steamship, | which is responsible for this grean color | in the leaf, and that the amount present 

river boat and mule back, the moter has been called chlorophyll. It is an) at any one time is the result of these 

tehicles are finally brought to the garage | organic material composed of the ele-_ building-up and tearing-down processes. 

venicies are finally broug 0 the garage | ments carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitro-| The rate of formation of carbohydrate 
this almost inaccessible part of Co- | 


is proportional to the amount of chloro- 


in gen, and magnesium. Pure chlorophyil 
lombia where they are assembled and} is not a simple organic compound but) phyll present. A plant in which the 
| consists of a mixture of two very sim-| leaves are rich in chlorophyll will grow 


placed on display. | ilar component 
y ° : e | ar ¢ € s 
When the automobile arrives in Puerto e 


and b. Two 
Wilches on the Magdalena River after | which are closely 


more rapidly than one in which the leaves 
are deficient in chlorophyll, other con- 
ditions remaining the same. 


which have been called 
yellow plant pigments 
associated with chloro- 


eggs. 

Chlorophyll has been studied more in- 
tensively than the other plant pigments 
and while there are still many questions 


determine more of its properties, how it 
works, and how to control it, if possible. 
Experiments to show the effects of vari- 
ous fertilizer ingredients upon the build- 


another the chassis anda third, 
The remaining parts and equip- 
22 bundles. 


motor; 
the body. 
ment comprise the other 


From Puerta Wilches, these bundles | concerning it which remain tnanswered, ing up of chlorophyll have been performed 
are shipped by rail to El Corchal, the | some things have been learned about its. and it has been shown that fertilizers 
present end of rail facilities, and there | great importance in connection with the high in nitrogen cause plants to become 
consigned to the care of an “arriero” or | growth of plants. Chlorpphyll is the a very deep green readily. 
muleteer, who supervises their trans- | pigment which is connected in some way It has been found that the character 
portation during the laborious trip of | with the production of organic matter of the soil has much to do with the 


35 kilometers over the mountains by mule | jn the plant and this production is chlorophyll content of plant leaves, some 


carrying the larger and _ heavier bundles. plant is composed. In the process car- Effects on chlorophyll content are also 
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IEN we introduced the New Gillette Blade, we 
were confident that it had the keenest SHAVING 


edge ever produced. @ Public response has proved it. 
thrill of a shave 





.00 for tem; 50c for five. 
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If you haven't yet experienced the 
with this new blade, even in your old Gillette, stop 
at your dealer’s today. @ It is the best blade made. 
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) Tariff s Abroad Against Farm Products Applies 


Not Retaliatory, Says Mr. McKelvie 


Action Due to Desire 
Growing 


Columbus, Ohio, July 9—The recent? 


erection of tariff barriers abroad against 
American agricultural products is not 
retaliation, but is a continuation of the 
efforts of foreign nations to protect 
their producers and grow more food lo 
supply themselves, Samuel R. cKelvie, 
member of the F’ederal Farm Board rep- 
resenting the wheat industry, said July 9. 


Mr. McKelvie spoke at the annual con- 


ference of the National Institute of Co-| 


operation here. The Farmers National 
Grain Corporation, the national market- 
ing agency for grain, he said, is oOp- 
erating on long-recognized business 
principles and should be able, through 
handling a large volume of grain, to 
effect economies in marketing which 
would be reflected back to the producer. 

The Grain Stabilization Corporation 
has controlled at times more than ha f 
the visible supply of wheat in the United 


States, and, while prices have a 
much | 


results probably ‘would have been 1 
worse if this supply had been allowed 
to play on the market, he said. The cor- 
poration has not yet sustained a loss, 
said, and he believed prices have been 
higher because of its operations than 
they would have been otherwise. 

His address follows in full text: 

I accepted a place on the Federal Farm 
Board abouta year ago. The understand- | 
ing then was that I would retire June 
1, this year. That date has passed, | 
I ‘have been unable thus far to let go.; 
In this respect, my situation is not un-| 
like that of Rastus and Mose who went 
coon hunting. Higch in a tree, they spied 
what was presumed to be the object of 
their quest. Rastus shinned up the tree! 
only to find a somewhat different looking | 
animal than he expected. Notwithstand- 
ing, he shook the animal down, and 
called to Mose to pounce onto him. It, 
developed that Mose was in mortal con® | 
bat with a wildeat. Rastus observed 
the melee for a moment and then called | 
down, “Shall I come down, Mose, an he’p | 
you hol’ him?” 

As soon as Mose could get his breath, 
he called back, ‘“Yo’ all bettah come 
down and help me let him go.” a 

There really is mo good stopping place | 
in this job, especially for the grain mem- 
ber of the Federal Farm Board. | 


Farm Board Serves 
As a Target | 


The policies of the Board with refer- | 
ence to grain should not be judged by 
what has taken place since the Board 
was organized a year ago. Predictions 
that were made in the beginning even by 
the best recognized authorities have gone 
badly awry. Regardless of the causes 
for this, the Federal Farm Board serves 
as a ready target. Apropos of this, I 
would not undertake to say that the Board 
—much less this member of it—is om- 
nipotent. There are some things we 
cannot do, and a great many more things 
we cannot foresee. 

Just why I should have been delegated 

the job of helping to steer the grain 
policies of the Board is not yet clear to 
me, unless it was that I came from the 
second Winter wheat producing State in 
the Union, Nebraska. I was born and 
reared on a Nebraska farm, and my 
-father as well as some of my brothers 
still reside on farms there. But we never 
were grain farmers, especially when the 
term is used to designate wheat. 

My father said to me more than 30 years 
ago that a “wheat farmer” was a “shift- 
less farmer.” Maybe he didn’t put it 
that strong, but that was the inference 
I got from it. All about us, the illustra- 
tion was rather clear of what was happen- | 
ing to farmers who devoted their major 
attention to growing wheat. So we grew 
coarse grains and fed livestock, After | 
@ year’s experience in dealing with the 
wheat situation, I can more clearly un- 
derstand what my father meant and cer- 
tainly foresaw. Lamd that is adapted to | 
diversified farming in this country can- 
mot generally be used profitably for the 
production of wheat. re 

Thus I find myself drifting into this j 
subject from the standpoint of wheat. | 
The reasons for it are evident, Wheat | 
is the grain that has been dramatized | 
throughout the coumtry because so many 
farmers have gone broke trying to grow 
it. Also, because some men wanted to 
stay in Congress amd others wanted to 
get there. It and cotton perhaps were 
the principal subjects discussed result- 
ing in the agricultural marketing act. 
Also, it is the cereal that has the most 
abundant effect upon the price of other 
grains. 

Quite naturally then the first com- | 
modity to be dealt with by the Federal | 
Farm Board was wheat. Even before I 
became a member of the Board, repre- 
sentatives of the grain cooperatives | 
throughout the cowamtry were called to} 
meet with member®™ of the Federal Farm 
Board in outlining a marketing plan for 
grain. Thus far, our activities hve been 
devoted largely to wheat so far as grain | 
is concerned. 


Board Endeavors 
To Stabilize Prices 


To recount the things that have hap- | 
pened since that first meeting in Chicago | 
mearlya year ago is to relate the first 
extensive effort the Government ever 
has made in peace time to stabilize prices. 
I wish, in telling my story,'I could 
couch it in terms’ that would convey 
to my audience the vastness of our ‘un- | 








! 


ichase it. If the grain is sold, the most| thereby 


| dealing througeh the boards of trade and/|into a nose dive last Fall, it was appar- 


| 
| 
to ProtectHome Producers and to Stimulate 


to Meet Own Needs, He Tells Co- 


operation Institute 


| 
| 
| 


last year’s wheat crop had been mar-*is designed to reach, This is not to say 
keted. Also at about that time, the|the Farmers National Grain Corporation 
stock market. hit the toboggan, and) will*become a pool in the sense of the 
grain prices started to take part in the|Canadian pool, but it is to say that the| 
decline, The action taken by the Federal | grower and his cooperative will be will- 
Farm Board at that time will be referred/ing to evidence their good faith and 
to later. |patronage through a tangible, legal docu- | 
ment. 


With the options provided as above re- 
ferred to, there is no good reason why 
| The Farmers National Grain Corpora-|"y grower or cooperative should not 
ition is a Capper-Volstead cooperative. enter into such a marketing agreement, 
|It has an authorized capital of $10, 00,- especially when it is further provided 
/000, It nowr has 24 members, xrepresent- that during each year there is a period 
‘ing over 2,000 elevator units and _ pools,|during which delivery under the agree- 
|embracing more thana quarter of a mil-;|ment may be waived for that year. 
| lion grain producers. _The Federal Farm Board requires de- 

The cooperatives thus represented han-| livery the Farmers National Grain 
'dled more than 300,000,000 bushels of; Corporation by the cooperative and the| 
iwheat in addition to other grains last|grower, under penalty of liquidated dam- 
year. The corporation has its headquar-| ges for failure to deliver, only in case 
ters in Chica gro, and has—or shortly will | the cooperative or the grower uses funds 
lhave—branches at the principal grain|0f the Board. However, it is recognized 
emters throughout this coun-|by us, that unless the cooperatives and 
A. export department that is |their mrembers do give generous patron-| 
foreign age to the central sales agency, only | 
limited progress can be made in carry- 
ing out a_ successful grain marketing 
| program. 


| Concern. Represents 
| 250,000 Producers 


| marketing ¢ 
try. It has 
engaged actively 
markets. 

This corporation was set up with the 
,assistance Of the Federal — eee | 
jand has the rather close counsel and guid-| § : >, 
ance of the Board in that, it is being fi-| Sum pee nk of Board a 
nanced With federal funds, In its actual Graire Marketing Efforts 
ownership amd operations, the purpose is| 
that it shall become entirely independent | 
of any goverminent agency and in a rea- | 
sonable length of time will be able to} 
conduct its affairs on the initiative of its 
management and under the control of its \forthé grain growers in comparison with | 


duly elected officers. jother industries by limiting speculation, | 


in reachingg 


| 

Briefly stated, this outlines the pro- | 
gram of the Federal Farm Board for} 
grain marketing. It is designed to meet | 
the requirements of the agricultural | 
marketing act and bring about equality 


Applicant Denied 


Registration of | 
Mark ‘Del Monte’ 


Goods Represented Held to, 
Have Same Descriptive 
Properties as Those of. 
Opposing Party 


CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION V. 
AMERICAN CONE & PRETZEL COMPANY; 
COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 

Appeal from Examiner of Interferences. | 

Opposition No. 9239 to registration of 
trade mark for pie, cake and ice cream 
cones, application filed July 20, 1928, | 
Serial No. 269884. 

ARCHIBALD Cox and WILLIAM G. HENDER- | 
SON for California Packing Corpora- 
tion; JosepH G. DENNY Jr. for Amer- | 
icgn Cone & Pretzel Company. | 
The full text of the Commissioner’s 

opinion, delivered June 26, follows: 
Moore, Assistant Commissioner.—The | 

opposer, the California Packing Corpo- 
ration, appeals from the decision of the 

Examiner of Interferences dismissing 

its opposition to the registration by the | 

applicant, the American Cone & Pretzel | 

Company, of its trade mark consisting of | 

the name “Del Monte” for pie, cake and 

ice cream cones. { 
The opposition is based upon prior} 
adoption and use by the opposer of the | 


|name “Del Monte” as a trade mark for 


various food products, including canned | 
fruits, dried fruits, raisins, canned vege- | 
tables, catsups, canned fish, and other | 
goods specifically mentioned in its cer- 
tificates of registration of the following | 
trade marks: 75958, Nov. 30, 1909; 120- | 
014, Jan. \. 13 123017, Oct. 8, 1918; | 
124081, Jan. 14, 1919; 124819, Mar. 1a, | 
1919; 137963, Dec. 14, 1920; 138958, Jan. | 
18, 1921; 154893, May 16, 1922. 





The Farmers Netional Grain Corpora-| minimizing inefficiency and waste in dis- 
tion isa graim merchandising agency in|tributiom; effecting organized effort, 
every sense Of the word. It buys and|among growers and measurably prevent- 
sells grain miuch the same as any suc- | ing and controlling surpluses. 
cessful graim merchant would do. It is| | chaz? now touch upon some of the 
not a pool, though some of its members | activities of the Board that may or may 
provide pooling facilities for the pro-|not he construed as permanent policies. 
ducer, The outstanding activity from a spec- 

In its contract with its members, it|tacular or news standpoint has been an 
agrees to sell the grain for therm or pur-|effort to gtabilize prices im wheat and 
effect stabilization in_ other 
approved methods are observed——that is,| grains. When the stock market went 
grain exchanges, in addition to selling|ent that grain prices would follow suit 
wherever the demand provides the best /unless something drastic was done to pre- 
price. \vent it. Therefore, the Board announced | 

When it purchases grainfrom its mem- | 02 Oct. 26 that for the balance of the 


| bringing about 


bers, it does so in the competitive mar- 
ket, buying the grain for cash and plac- 


ing it in storage pending delivery to the| 


next purchaser. 


The Farmers National Graih SCorpora- 
tion receives only a nominal amount of 
its required fimances from the Federal 
Farm Board. In its cash grain transac- 
tions, approximately 90 per cent of the 
money is secured from private banks. 
It makes rewolving fund loans to its 
members for the purchase of cash grain. 


Must Obtaére Initial 
Loan Frorrz Banks 


Members that desire to finamee their 
growers must receive the initial loan 
from commercial banks or intermediate 
credit banks. Supplemental loams may 
be made by the Farmers National Grain 
Corporation from funds received from 
the Federal Farm Beard. 


Theamount of such supplemental loans 
is nominal, being 10 cents per bushel 
when intermediate credit and private 
banks were making initial loans of 75 
cents per Lushel on wheat last fall. These 
loans are made on grain in storage 
against which warehouse receipt ‘or 
storage tickets can be issued imsuring 
safe-keeping amd delivery. , 

Ultimately, the Farmers National 
Grain Corroration will own a large 
amount of storage at terminal markets 
and at advamtageous points. For the 
present it is leasing this storage with 
the excentiimn of a small amount of 
storage that has been purchased. Grain 
purchased bw the Farmers National 
Grain Corporation will be handled 
through the terminals in the same man- 
ner as to comditioning and improving 
grades that amy successful graim mer- 
chant would do. 

The same is true of grain for export. 
It will undertake to provide storage for 
its members amd assist them in carrying 
out the best practices in making the 
grain ready for sale under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances. : 

Thus it is seem that the policies of the 
Farmers Vetional Grain Corporation, 
which in turn are and shall be the poli- 
cies of the Federal Farm Board, are not 
revolutionary. They are born of ex- 
perience, The advantages that will ac- 
erue through such an operation on be- 
half of the cooperatives is that what- 


| ever the profits in merchandising grain 


are, they will accrue tothegrower. Itis 
a marketing s ~stem owned and controlled 
by the growers. 


Volume to Increase 
Prestige of Group 


Moreover, the volume handled will give 
prestige to the corporation and enable it 
to appeal to buyers as a source Of sup- 
ply regardless of where they may be lo- 
cated or what their requirements may be. 

Handling so large a part of the crop 
should enable substantial economies, and 
these in turn will accrue to the growers. 
In the natural evolution of the operations 
of this large cooperative, it is inewitable 
that it will be a substantial factor in 
more orderly marketing, 
and will have a telling effect in stabiliz- 
ing prices, 

In handling the grain of the farmor, 
three options are provided: , 





dertaking and the multitude of obstacles 
that we have been obliged to meet. To 


ome who has been on the inside, it has | 


been a liberal education, yet 1 am not 
going to be courageous enough to say 
that I have learned all, or more than a 
small part of the subject. 

~ In fact, I feel more like the midwest 
Pbanker who prior to the war said he 
(felt he knew everything about banking, 
but after the war amd the depression hit 
agriculture, he realized that he knew 


mothing about banking. We, of the Fed- | memebrs. In turn, members of pools— 


eral Farm Board, have had our minds 
disabused of some of our preconceived 


ideas, and I dare say a lot of individ- | 


wals, including legislators, would “have 
too, if they had been sitting where we 
have. 

The simple narrative of what the Fed- 
eral Farm Board has been undertaking 
to do with reference to grain is this: 

During the last days of July last year, 

he first steps were taken toward the 
organization of 4 mational sales agency 
for handling grain that had been col- 
ected cooperatively. 
Farmers National 
mally was organized late in October. 
‘By that time, 60 per cent or more of 


Grain Corporation, | 


; 1. He may sell for cash in the com- 
| petitive market on the day of delivery, 
.2. He may store, receive an advance, 
; and sell whenewer he wishes during the 
crop marketinge wear. 4 
| 3, He may enter a pool and take the 
average price that is received by all 
growers in the pool. : 
| The Farmers National Grain Corpora- 
tion has a marketing contract with its 
members, and for most part the mem- 
| bers have a similar contract with their 


that is, growers—sign marketing agree- 
| ments, and farmers that wish to borrow 
money on their 
elevators must also enter into a market- 
| ing agreement. 
| 
| has been rather a sore point in 
}eases, This is due to the failure 
} some cooperatives to yield the returns 
their members that might hve been e 
, pected, . 

It is inevitable, however, that contract 
| marketing from the 


marketing season it would loan to farm- 
ers that were members of qualified coop- 
eratives an amount substantially equal 
to the cash price of wheat that day. From 
information at hand, it appeared that| 
this Was a safe basis for making loans, 
but by the end of the loan period, it de- 
veloped that some one hal bought a sub- 
‘stantial amount of wheat. The effect was 
|that for about two months it stabilized 
the price at that level, 

| It them became apparent that some- 
thing additional must be done, and the 
Farmers National Grain Corporation hav- 
ing gotten its machinery in order en- 
tered the open market. This again sus- 
tained the price until toward the first 
of February when it was evident that 
an out and out stabilization activity such 
as is contemplated by section (9) para- 
graph (da) of the agricultural market- 
ing act would be necessary. The Grain! 
Stabilization Corporation was set up in 
the early days of February and was 
active throughout the normal period of 
|marketinge the 1929 crop. | 
Without stating hw much wheat the| 
Grain Stabilization Corporation has at 
the presemt time, I may say that for a 
substantial period it has owned or con- 
trolled more than one-half of the visible 
supply. Had the burden of that volume 
been left to play freely upon the market, 
it requires no stretch of the imagination 
to realize what the result would have 
been, especially when we consider the 
rather determined decline that has taken, 





It appears from the record that the} 
opposer was the first to adopt and use| 
said trade mark on food products, the | 
opposer and its predecessors having used | 
said mark on said goods since 1891; | 
whereas, the applicant does not claim | 
use thereof prior to July, 1928. 1 

As the two trade marks are identical | 
and as the opposer was the first to adopt 
and use said mark, the only question 
presented for decision is as to whether 


; the respective merchandise of the parties 


Confusion Said to Be Test 


The Examiner of Interferences, while ! 
recognizing that there may be confusion 
of origin of the goods of the parties, hela | 
that said goods do not possess the same | 
descriptive properties and that any dain- | 
age caused by’reason of the confusion | 
as to the origin of the goods would not | 
be ‘‘statutory damage.” | 

This case is believed to fall within the | 
trade mark. law as interpreted by the} 
United States Court of Customs aad | 
Patent Appeals in California Packing | 
Corporation v. Tillman & Bendel, Inc., | 


is of the same descrivtive properties. | 
| 


|394 O. G., 789, in which the court said: 


“That the meaning of the phrase ‘mer- | 
chandise of the same descriptive properties’ 
must not only be ascertained in the light of 
the use of the words ‘goods of the same class,’ | 
in the first part of section 5 and the words 
‘of substantially the same descriptive proper- 
ties’ in section 16 of the trade mark act, 
but must also be construed in connection 
with the predominant phrase of the provi- 
sion ‘as to be likely to cause confusion or 
mistake in the mind of the public or to de- 
ceive purchasers,’ and the predominant 
word ‘distinguished’ in the first part of the | 
section. * * * | 

“That goods were of the same descriptive 
properties, when considered with reference 
to trademark registrability, if the goods in 
their characteristics, sale, or use were sufli- 
ciently similar to permit the goods of the 
one to be taken by the public as the goods of 
the other—the question of confusion being 
the test.” 


In the above case the court found that; 
the opposer (California Packing Corpo- 
ration) had applied the trade mark “Dei 
Monte” to 150 food products, which in- 
cluded many kinds of fruits am vege- 





pork and beans, relishes, sauces, tomato 


place in spite of that activity. ; |paste, sauerkraut, pork and sauce, jelly, 

The Board has announced its policy| honeyy fruit juices, pickles, chowchow, 
with reference to wheat that is owned| Salmon, tuna, milk, apple sauce, mustard, 
by the Grain Stabilization Corporation| live oil, apricot-kergel oil, fruit salad, 
at the present time—namely, that this, Yimegar, sardines, macaroni, noodles and 


grain from cooperative 


wheat will not be sold in competition 
with the new crop at less than the Stabil- 
ization Corporation owns it at. During! 
the time the Stabilization Corporation| 
was most active, it merchandised a sub- 
stantial ammount of grain, and when con- 
ditions are right, itwill do so again, but, | 
asl have said, it will do this only in a| 
|measure that will not undaly affect. the 
price of this year’s crop. | 
The effect will be about the same as| 
though the State of Nebraska had no| 
wheat to market this year except at al 
price that would net the farmer about 
$l per bushel, What the result may be 
is in the lasp of the gods. So far, the 
Stabilization Corporation has sustained 
no loss, amd we believe the price has| 
been maintained at a higher level than| 
it otherwise would have been. | 
What then, shall be the policy of the| 
Federal Farm Board with reference to! 
jemergency stabilization operations? The | 
law says that “any stabilization corpora- 
|tion receiving loans under this subdivi- | 
i sion for surplus control operations shall 
exert every reasonable effort to avoid! 
losses andl to secure profits, but shall | 
not withhold any commodity from the 
|domestic market if the prices have be-| 
come unduly enhanced, resulting in dis- 
tress to domestic consumers.”’ This re-, 
quirement has been strictly observed. | 


Stabilization Operations 
Inthe Future 
Asa matter of continuing policy, it is | 


my opiniom that the law should be con-| 
strued to mean that stabilization opera- | 
tions should be undertaken only in cases 
lof emergency and with due regard, first, 
that the Government shall not sustan a 
loss, and Second that the consuaner shall 


|by member cooperatives, is financed en- 


spaghetti, and held that coffee, on which 
Tillman & Bendel, Inc., applied the same 
trade mark, was of the same descriptive 


tables, canned, dried and preserved; | 
properties as the articles of fogd a 


| enumerated. 


Same Descriptive Properties 

In Del Monte Special Food Co, v. 

alifornia Packing Corporation, 34 F. 
2d) 774, referred to in the above case, 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Cir- 
cuit, affirmed the judgment of the dis- 
trict court enjoining the Del Monte Spe- 
cial Food Co., from the use of the wor 
“Del Monte” in connection with the 
marking of oleomargarine or other food 
products. 

If coffee and oleomargarine possess 
the same descriptive properties as the 
food products put out by the opposer 
under the trade mark “Del Monte,” thea 
it is believed that pie, cake and ice 
cream, being food products, also may be 
regarded as having the same descriptive 
properties as the opposer’s goods. In 
other words, a purchaser, seeing the 
identical trade mark applied alike to the | 
applicant’s goods and to the opposer’s | 
goods in the same store, would be led to| 
believe that they were all of the same 
origin or ownership. 

The decision of the Examiner of Inter- 
ferences is reversed, 
sl 


- Sete G eas ea care ce 
long as the corporation is indebted to | 
the Federal Farm Board. The corpora- 
tion, While nominally owned and officered 


tirely by the Federal Farm Board; and | 
losses—if there are any—must bt Borne 
out of the revolving fund with no re-| 
course upon member cooperatives. Profits } 
|—if there are any—go into a reserve to 
be used in future stabilization opera- ! 
tions. | 





not have to pay an unduly high price 
\for the commodity. But there is still a 
more important factor to be considered 
than either of these: The Government 
cannot undertake to lift the surplus of 
ia crop from the market without. regard 
for the future. If it were to do so, and 
farmers were/in turn to produce as much 
as they could, the losses to the Govern- 
ment might be immeasurable.  There- 
fore, the best we can do is to assist in 
controlling the surplus for a time im the 
{hope that farmers will cooperate with 
the Board in readjusting acreages where 





The matter Of marketing agreements. the surplus promises to continue to be| Spring wheat area with-the result that 


some | too great. 

of | There is a very marked disposition for 
to} the public 
X-|the Farmers National Grain Corporation 


not to distinguish between 
‘and the Grain Stabilization Corporation. 
|As I have pointed out, the former ig a 


lobserves the more conservative practices 
in merchandising grain. The Goyern- 
menthas a voice in its policies an so 


Adverting now to the further policy of | 
|preventing and controlling surpluses: | 
| The Federal Farm Board recognizing 
the surplus that exists in wheat, due} 
largely to changed conditions of produc- 
|tion and distribution in this country and 
|throughout the world, realizes that it 
|will be next to impossible to stabilize | 
prices at a profitable level to the grower | 
junless there is a contraction in acreage. 
|The Board got under way too late last 
Fall to start such a program in the 
|Winter wheat regions. It did make such 
ja recommendation to growers in thei 


|some progress was made. 

It apepars that there was a reduction 
of about 15 per cent in durum wheat 
acreage and probably 5 per cent in hard 
Spring wheat. This is highly satisfac- 
ory, consideving the limited effort the 





grower to the na-|farmer-owned and farmer - controlled |B0ard was able to make and the limited | 
That agency, the | tional sales ageney will come about, for | agency; it manages its own business, and 
it will be found a necessary part of the | y 

machinery in facilitating the ends that 
the Farmers National Grain Corporation 


lamount, if any, surplus in domestic de- | 
|mand for hard Spring wheat of good 


' [Continued on Page 9, Column 4 
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CURRENT LAW 


| Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Conditional sales—Remedies of seller—Repossession—Retention of amount paid— 
Recovery on retaking possession on note given for part of down payment— 
Where a conditional sales contract, retaining title to a truck in’ the seller, 
recited that “purchaser has this day paid” a specified sum to the seller, and pro- 
vided for retention by seller, on repossession for default in payments, of “all 
payments made by purchaser * * * as damages for the use of the property, 
the seller, after retaking possession, could recover on buyer’s note given seller 
at the time of the execution of the contract for a portion of the amount which 
the contract recited had been paid, and the buyer, in an action on the note, could 


| not defend on the ground of failure-of consideration, since the note was given as 


payment pro tanto and not as evidence of indebtedness and was a part of the 
down payment to which the seller was entitled as damages. 


Franz v. Hair; Utah Sup. Ct., No. 4970, June 26, 1930. 


Filling stations—Nuisances— 

A gasoline filling or gasoline storage station may not be a nuisance per se, 
but it may become such because of its location or by reason of the manner in 
which it is conducted. 


Town of Wake Forest v. Medlin; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 266. 


Filling stations—Regulation—Exclusion from residential section of city—Validity 
of ordinance— " : 

Where a town was divided by railroad tracks into two sections, one of which 
was principally a residential section and the other principally a business section, 
an ordinance prohibiting the erection, maintenance, or operation of gasoline 
filling stations in the residential section was valid. 

Town of Wake Forest v. Medlin; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 266. 
Insurance—Accident insurance—Tuberculosis following exposure after getting 
wet while hunting— 

Where a member of a benefit association, while hunting, stepped into a hole 
and became wet and continued to hunt in his wet and damp condition for a period 
of several hours, he could not recover sonia benefits, on development of 
pneumonia and tuberculosis, even if stepping into the hole and getting wet could 
be called an accident, since the voluntary and unnecessary exposure to the cold 
air, while wet, was an independent, intervening, and avoidable cause which ma- 
terially contributed to the ultimate injury precluded recovery. 

Troupe v. Benefit Assn. of R. R, Employes; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., No. 6503, June 
, 1930. 


>; 
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Insurance—Fire insurance—Estoppel to deny existence of insurance—Assurance 
to surviving wife that transfer of policy in husband’s name was unnecessary— 

Where husband insured in his own name a building on land which had been 
conveyed to husband and wife “or the survivor of either,” and the insurance 
company, on the husband’s death, told the surviving wife that it was not neces- 
sary to transfer the policy to her and that she was protected under the old 
policy, and in reliance thereon she paid assessments against the policy, the 
company was estopped to deny the contract of insurance. 

Forney, Adm. v. The Farmers Mutual Fire Ins. Co., etc.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 
27889, June 20, 1930. 


Master and servant—Liability for injuries to servant—Duty to provide safe place 
for work—Injury to employe while temporarily working in place over which em- 
ployer had no control— 

An electrical company was not liable for injuries sustained by an employe 
while in a laundry to which he had been sent to make repairs on the theory 
that the company had not exercised due care to provide for him a safe place in 
which to work, since the company had no control of the laundry, and the rule re- 
quiring an employer to exercise due care to provide for the employe a reason- 
ably safe place jin which to work was therefore not applicable. 

Crawford v. Michael & Bivens, Inc., et al.; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 386, June 
19, 1930. 


Monopolies—Actions for damages—Necessity of injury from violation of stat- 
utes— 

A contract whereby dealers in crossties agreed to sell exclusively to a certain 
railroad company, and whereby the company agreed to purchase only from such 
dealers, although a violation of the monopoly statut@§ of North Carolina, did not 
in itself entitle other dealers to damages under such statutes in the absence of 
a showing that such other dealers were injured thereby. 

Lewis et al., Copartners, etc., v. Archbell et al.; N.C. 
Physicians and surgeons—Liabillty for maipractice—Proximate cause— 

A physician and surgeon who performed an operation on a pregnant woman 
for the purpose of delivering the child, even if negligent in not exercising due 
care to prepare the patient for the operation and in leaving her before she had 
recovered from the effects of the anesthetic without providing for the presence 
of another physician or of a competent nurse, was not liable where the patient 
died shortly after physician’s departure without recovering from the effects of 
the anesthetic, after a severe hemorrhage, there being no proof that such negli- 
gence proximately caused the death. 


Smith, Admin. v. Wharton; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 363, June 25, 1930. 


4 
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Sup. Ct., No. 436. 


Statutes—Construction—“Existing laws’—Statute as to distribution of fines, 
etc.— 

Under a Pennsylvania statute prgviding for the distribution of fines, penalties, 
and forfeited recognizanées which under “existing laws” are not payable to the 
commonwealth, the term “existing laws” has reference to the laws at the time 
the penalties, etc., are imposed and not to the laws in effect at the time of the 
adoption of the statute. 

In '¥e Money Paid into Court of Common Pleas of York County; Pa. Sup. Ct., 
No. 71, June 21, 1930. 


Trust companies—Loss of status by change of name—Right to subsequent 
amendment reestablishing itself as trust company— ; 

A corporation which was organized as a trust company and was empowered 
by its articles of incorporation to conduct a trust business lost its status as a 
trust company by amending its articles so as to omit from its name the word 
“trust,” although no change was made in the provision for the transaction of 
a trust business, and the corporation, notwithstanding such provision, could not 
reestablish itself as a trust company by a subsequent amendment of its articles, 
reincorporating the word “trust” in its name, without compliance with the 
statutory requirements for the creation of a new trust company. 

Clark Bros. & Klein, Inc., v. Hinkle, Secy. of State; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 
22580, June 25, 1930. 


Vendor and purchaser—Remedies of purchaser—Actions—Damages—Misrepre- 
sentations as to age and condition of water tank—Liability for damages sustained 
on collapse of tank— 

Misrepresentations by vendor of Summer resort buildings as to age and condi- 
tion of water tank did not entitle purchaser, in an action based thereon, to re- 
cover damages sustained on collapse of tank, such damages being too remote 
and not within the contemplations of the parties. 


Rehg v. Vermilion Boat and Outing Co., Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28017, June 


27, 1930. 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Subscribers desiring to obtain photostatic copies of opinions which are not 


published in full text in subsequent issues should write to the Inquiry ‘Division, 
The United States Daily. 


Tridex and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
in Full Text in This Issue 


Public utilities—Ice manufacture, sale and distribution—Power of legislature to 
declare ice business public utility— 

The legislature of Oklahoma had no power to declare the business of manufac- 
turing, selling and distributing ice a “public business” and to place it as such 
under the jurisdiction of the corporation commission, and a statute which at- 


| tempted to do so was void, the question of what constitutes a public utility being 


one of law for the courts.—New State Ice Co. et al, v. Liebmann (D. C., W. D. 
Okla.)—V U.S. Daily 1489, July 10, 1930. 


- 


Cooperative marketing—Contracts—Specific performance of contract for sale 
of crop—Buyer's defauk in not providing cash for payment on delivery— 

Buyer of crops who failed to furnish cooperative marketing association with 
cash for payment to growers upon delivery at association’s warehouse, required 
by contract entered into by growers; buyer, and association, was not, on gréfver’s 
rescission of contract by reason of such default, entitled to specific performance, 
especially where he had been in default during ereceding season and had in- 
duced growers to agree to deliver crops under such contract during the new sea- 
son by the assurance that he would furnish the association with cash for pay- 
ment upon delivery.—Wolverine Packing Co. v. Hawley et al. (Mich. Sup. Ct.)— 
V U.S. Daily 1488, July 10, 1930. 


Trade Marks 


Trade marks—Identity and similarity—Words and symbols— 
“Vapex” with solid green triangular figure is deceptively similar to “Vick’s,” 

“Vaporub” andétriangular figure.-—Vick Chemical Co. v. Thomas Kerfoot & Co., 

Ltd. (Comr. Pats.) —V U. S. Daily 1489, July 10, 1930, 

Trade marks—Class of goods— 

An inhalant is goods of same descriptive properties as medicinal salve although 
one is means one the other heavy salve, and they are used in different manner 
and for different purposes and have different ingredients.—Vick Chemical- Co. 
v. Thomas Kerfoot & Co., Ltd. (Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. Daily 1489, July 10, 1980. 
Trade marks—Class of goods—Particular cases— 

Pie, cake and ice cream cones are goods of same descriptive properties as 
fruits and vegetables, canned, dried and preserved, pork and beans, and relishes, 
etc.—California Packing Corp. v. American Cone & Pretzel Co. 
—V U.S. Daily 1488, July 10, 1930. 


(Comr. Pats.) 
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| Buyer. Refused 


Recovery in Suit 
With Cooperative 


Failure to Furnish Funds to 
Pay Growers Held to Bar 
Right to Performance of 
Contract 


State of Michigan: 
Lansing. 
| WOLVERINE PACKING CoMPANY ¥. O. E. 

HAWLEY -AND SHELBY New ERA Co- 

OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION ; MICHIGAN Su- 

PREME Court, No. 52. 
| The full text of the cqurt’s opinion, 
delivered June 27, follows: 

Nort, J.—Plaintiff entered into a con- 
tract with the defendant Hawley whereby 
the latter sold at 5 cents per pound all 
of his Richmond and Montmorency 
cherries for the seasons of 1927 to 1936 
inclusive. Delivery was to be through 
the Shelby New Era Cooperative As- 
| sociation, and payment by plaintiff was 
to be made through this association for 
“said cherries as fast as same are de- 
livered to the warehouse” of the associa- 
tion at Shelby, Mich. For reasons here- 
inafter noted, Mr. Hawley claimed he 
was released from the terms of the con- 
tract in July, 1929; and he, as well as 
numerous other cherry growers who had 
similar contracts with plaintiff, refused 
to make delivery to plaintiff and sold 
to other buyers. Plaintiff by this bill 
in equity seeks to have the contract, 
which was also signed by the Shelby 
association, specifically performed and 
the defendant Hawley restrained from 
selling or delivering his cherries or any 
part thereof to any one other than plain- 
tiff. After hearing, decree dismissing 
the bill was entered, and plaintiff has 
appealed. 

Breach Relied On 


The defendants assert that plaintiff 
first breached the contract and in con- 
| sequence thereof they have rescinded and 
|are released from its terms. The 1927 
| crop was handled under this contract 
without serious cause for complaint. 
But throughout the season of 1928 de- 
| fendant Hawley and other producers ex- 
perienced much difficulty and inconveni- 
| ience because of plaintiff’s failure to fur- 
|nish containers sufficient to care for the 
crop in accordance with plaintiff’s con- 
tract. This was due in part to the fact 
| that the crop was unusually large. In 
}addition to this plaintiff was badly in 
‘default during the 1928 season by its 
continued failure to furnish the associa- 
|tion with money with which to pay for 
the cherries on delivery as provided in 
| plaintiff’s contracts. At one time plain 
| tiff was in arrears in excess of $17,000. 
Payment was not fully made until some 
weeks after the season closed. 

Plaintiff claims that these defaults of 
1928 are immaterial to the present con- 
troversy because there were subsequent 
|meetings between the parties at which 
| these matters were gone over and it was 
;agreed to continue under the contract. 
But this was with assurance from plain- 
tiff that in the future cash would be paid 
upon delivery. In other words the par- 
| ties proposed to proceed under the con- 
| tract providing plaintiff lived up to its 
terms. This renders untenable plaintiff’s 
contention that its previous failure to 
conform to the contract are immaterial. 
These circumstances clearly have a bear- 
ing upon the question of whether Mr. 
Hawley and the other growers were justi- 
|fied in renouncing their contracts with 
plaintiff, 

Funds Not Provided 

The first of the 1929 crop was brought 
|to the association’s ‘warehouse for de- 
| livery July 15. Plaintiff had provided no 
; funds with which to pay, notwithstanding 
the association’s manager, according to 
|his testimony, had some days previously 
notified plaintiff that deliveries would 
begin on the 15th and he “couldn’t 
hold the growers back longer because 
other factories were opening up at the 
|same time.” Plaintiff sent its truck to 
the association’s warehouse for the Mon- 
day delivery but provided no funds with 
which_to pay. Plaintiff had ample funds 
,on hand accoyding to the testimony of 
| its president and was prepared to finance 
the season’s crop; but no money was 
placed at the disposal of the Shelby as- 
sociation until the afternoon of the 16th. 

When Mr. Hawley and some of the 
other growers offered delivery on the 
15th and were advised that plaintiff had 
| not provided for cash payment on de- 
|livéry, they refused to be longer bound 
|by their contracts and sold their 
{cherries to other buyers. They claim 
that plaintiff’s repeated failures to live 
|up to the terms of its contracts justified 
{them in refusing to be longer bound 
|thereby. Plaintiff claims that the facts 
|do not justify rescission*and that it is 
|entitled to the equitable relief sought. 
| Passing without deciding defendant’s 
| contention that plaintiff is not entitled 
|relief in equity because it has an ade- 
quate remedy at law, we still are of the 
| opinion that plaintiff’s bill of complaint 
was properly dismissed. Plaintiff’s pres- 
lent default was aggravated by its pre- 
vious disregard of the same provision of 
its contracts. Plaintiff’s failure to pay 
promptly had been a matter of serious 
dissatisfaction during the preceding sea- 
son and in advance of the 1929 season 
its officers had assured the growers of 
cash on delivery in accordance with the 
terms of their contracts. ‘Plaintiff was 
timely notified that deliveries would be- 
gin on the 15th, but it made no provi- 
sion for payment. 

“One failing to perform on his part 
a condition precedent, thereby loses all 
right to require the further fulfillment 
of the contract on the part of the other 
party thereo.” Jennes y, Shaw, 35 
Mich. 19. 

Specific performance is a matter of 
| grace, and not of right. It is less com- 
monly granted in controveries involving 
rights in personal property than in those 
concerning real property; and will be 
wholly withheld if plaintiff’s case is lack- 
ing in equity. Johnson Realty & Invest- 
ment Co. v. Grosvenor, 241 Mich. 321. 
It is a general rule that failure to pay 
;for an installment of = contract com- 
modity on delivery as provided in the con. 
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State’s Classification of Ice Business | 
As ‘Public’ Is Adjudged to Be Improper 


Oklahoma Statute Placing Activity Under Corporation Commission 
Held to Be Invalid; Question as to What Constitutes Utility 
Said to Be for Determination by Courts 


Guthrie, Okla. 
New STATE IcE COMPANY V. ERNEST A. 

LIEBMANN; SOUTHWEST UTILITY ICE 

CoMPANY v. SAME; DISTRICT COURT 

FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF OKLA- 

HOMA, Equity Nos. 1107-8. 

The full text of the court’s opinion, 
“delivered June 23, follows: 

POLLOCK, qDistrict Judge.—The facts 
are the defendant sought to engage in 
the business of manufacturing and the 
distribution of ice in the City of Okla- 
homa City. In pursuance of this pur- 
pose he purchased a site and entered 
upon the construction of buildings suit- 
able to house the machinery and appli- 
ances necessary to the proper conduct 
é this business. However, before he 
could complete his building, install his 
machinery and equipment necessary for 
the conduct of his busjness the complain- 
ant ice companies odbaned in the busi- 
ness of manufacturing and selling ice in 
the City of Oklahoma City, and having 
as shown by the proofs, practically a 
monopoly of that business in that city, 
brought the two above entitled and num- 
bered suits for the purrese of enjoining 
defendant from engaging in the manu- 
facture and sale of ice in said city. The 
cases are in legal effect and purpose 
sought the same; were tried and submit- 
@ed together as one suit and will be so 
determined. 


Legislation Said to 


Favor Monopolies 


The alleged ground on which the in- 
junctions are sought is that defendant 
hag not applied to the corporation com- 
mission of the State of Oklahoma, paid 
the fee exacted and obtained a license tor 
the erection and operation of his plant in 
said city as it is contended he must do 
before he can lawfully engage in the 
manufacture and sale of ice in the State 
of Oklahoma. While this is the alleged 
ground on which the complainants predi- 
cate their right to the injunction relief 
sought, yet I have no hesitation what- 
ever in stating that the true reason for 
the bringing of these suits is that plain- 
tiffs may further their practical monop- 
oly of the ice business in said city, be- 
cause they did not invite and do not wel- 
come from defendant competition in their 
business, whether the same be beneficial 
to purchasers of ice dealing with them or 

ot. 

While the legislation of the State, 
presently to be considered, relied upon 
by complainants, is a part of the anti- 
trust and antimonopoly laws of the 
State, yet no person could hear and €on- 
sider the proofs in these cases, as I did, 
and reach any conclusion but that such 
legislation in actual practice and opera- 
tion tends of necessity to the creation 
and perpetuation of monopolies agd to 
the destruction of all competition in the 
maruf..ture and sale of ice to con- 
sumer$, However this may be, the ques- 
tion presented in these suits is this: 

In the year 1925 the legislature passed 
an act entitl@d: “An act declaring the 
manufacture, sale and distribution of ice 
to be a public business, placing same 
under jurisdiction of the corporation 
commission; providing a license fee, and 
penalty for violation hereof.” 

This act of the legislature referred to 
is Chapter 147, Session Laws 1925, as 
follows: 
ee it enacted by the people of the State 
of Oklahoma: 

Ice—-Manufacture and Distribution. 

Section 1. That the manufacture, sale and 
distribution of ice witnin the State of Okla- 
homa is hereby declared to be a public busi- 
ness, as defined by Sec. 11032, of the Com- 
piled Statues of Oklahoma. 

Corporation Commission—License. 

Secion 2. That no person, persons or cor- 


poration shall be permitted to manufacture, 








* does not provide that all public business 


shall be subject in these respects to such 
jurisdiction * * *. The first part of said 
section attempts to define the class ot 
business which the latter part of 


section subjects to the jurisdiction of 


the corporation commission and the dis- | 


trict courts. It appears to us clear that 
what was intended was to bring within 
the jurisdiction of the commission the 
regulation of charges and rates for serv- 
ices connected with those businesses that 
violate the acts and are connected, noi 
with businesses strictly of a public char- 
acter, such as common carriage, suppiy 


- * } « 
of water and gas, but with that class 
of business in which the owners, with- 
out any intent of public service, have 


placed their property in such a position 
that the public has an interest in its use. 
The distinction between the ot 
business and its service intended to be 
defined by and included in said section 
and the business and service of public 
corporation, is we think, well made by 
Mr. Justce Brewer, who delivered the 
opinion of the court in Cotting v. God- 
dard, A483 U. S. 72, 11 Sup. Ct. 30, 46 
L .Ed. 92, in the following language ‘In 
the one (referring to property devotea 
to public service) the owner has inten- 
tionally devoted his property to the dis- 
charge of a public service. In the other, 
he has placed his property in suche po- 
sition that, willingly, or unwillingly, tie 
public has acquired an interest in 
use. In the one he deliberately under- 
takes to do that which is a proper work 
for the State. In the other in pursuit 
of merely private gain, he has placed 
his property in such a position that the 
public has become interested in its use. 
In the one it may be said that he volun- 
tarily accepts all the conditions of public 
service which attach to like service per- 
formed by the State itself; in the other, 
that he submits to only those necessary 
interferences and regulations which the 


class 


ILS 


public interestrequire.’ It was this sec- 
ond class of business with which we 
think section 13 was dealing and _in- 
tended to place under the jurisdiction 
of the corporation commission and the 
district courts of the State as to ail 
practices, rates and charges The 


act confers not only upon the corpora- 
tion commission jurisdiction to prescribe 
rates and charges under the conditions 
therein named, but confers also a like 
id concurrent power upon the district 
jourts of the State.” 


uw Called Objectionable 


‘nder Broad Construction 
So limited as was done in this case 
by the Supreme Court of Oklahoma there 
can be no possible objection to this leg- 
islation under consideration. But, if we 
treat this legislation as broadly declar- 
ing all manufacturing and distribution 
of ice plants to be public utilities because 
so declared by the lawmaking power of 
the State, and thig is the contention made 
by complainants in these cases, far dif- 
ferent and far more difficult questions 
arise. The question then. presented arises 
over the power of the lawmaking branch 
of the State, regardless of the circum- 
stances and conditions, by its mere ipse 
dixit to make all ice manufacturing 
plants public utilities, conducting a pub- 
lic business, entirely at the beck and call 
of the corporation commission of the 
State. I cannot agree with this position 
and for the following reasons. 

The law-making body of the State or 
nation not the power to 
make a thing in name what in fact and 
its essential nature it is not. It has 
often been declared in decisions control- 
ling here, a State by its legislation has 
not the power of declaring a business to 
be a public utility or a business affected 


does possess 


ell a is e wit State o : . 
sell and distribute ice within the State of with a public use, and thus controllabie 
Qklahoma without first having secured a li- | nee" 7 ae Ware oes . 

nse for such purpose from the corporation 4S 5@en fit, by the law-making power 
commission of the State of Oklahoma. The which in Its true nature 1s not such a 
license fee hereunder shall be the sum of business. Thus, in the case of Lawton 
fifty cent (50c) per ton, per annum, of the vy. Steele, 152 U. S. 135, Mr. Justice 


daily capacity of ice manufactured, sold or 


delivered, but the minimum license shall! be 
five dollars ($5.00). 

Section 7. Any person, firm or corpora- 
tion who shall engage in the busimess o 
manufacturing, selling and distributing ice 
or engage in either of said businesses, 


without first obtaining a license, provided for 


Brown, delivering the opinion for the 
Court, said: 

“To justify the State in thus interpos- 
ing its authority in behalf of the public, 
it must appear, first, that the interests 
of the publie generally, as distinguished 


from those of a particular class, require 


herein, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and | such ifterference; and, second, that the 
any such person shall be punishable by a | means are reasonably necessary for the 
fine not to exceed twenty-five dollars accomplishment of the purpose, and not 


($25.00), and each day’s violation shall con- 
offense; provided, the 


stitute a separate 

corporation commission is hereby author- 
ized to promulgate general orders not in 
conflict with this act, and to enforce such 


orders against any person, firm or corpora- 
tion, manufacturing, selling or distributing 
ice or engaging in either of said businesses, 
by imposing a fine for the violation thereof 
not to exceed five hundred dollars for each 
of said violations. 

Now, Section 11032 of the laws of 
Oklahoma referred to in Section 1 above 
quoted, reads, as follows: 


unduly oppressive upon individuals. The 
legislature may not, under the guise of 
protecting the public interests, arbitra- 
rily interfere with private business, or 
impose unusual and unnecessary restric- 
tions upon lawful occupations. In other 
words, its determination as to what 
a@ proper exercise of its police powers 
is not final or conclusive, but is subject 
to the supervision of the courts,” 


is 


Factors in Determining 
© | 


Public Interest Shown 


Whenever any business, by reason of its = : , - Ny 
nature, extent, or the existence of a virtual | _. In Wolff Co. Vv. Industrial a ourt, 262 
monopoly. therein, is such that the public) U. S. 522, Mr. Chief Justice Taft, deliv- 
must use the same, or its services, or the ering the opinion for the Court, said: 
consideration by it given or taken or or- “It is urged upon us that the declara- 
dered, or the commodities bought or sold tion of the legislature that the business 


therein are offered or taken by purchase or 
sale in such a manner as to make it of pub- 
lic consequence or to affect the community 
at large as to supply, demand or price or 
rate thereof, or business conducted 
in violation of the first section of this arti- 


is 


said 


of food 
public interest and devoted to a public 
use should be most persuasive 
court and 
reason to the conzrrary 


preparation is affected with a/ 


with the 


that nothing but the clearest 


will prevail with 


cle, said business is a publie business, and the court to hold otherwise.” (Citing 
subj@% to be controlled by the State, by the several cases.) “These cases are not 
( F, : nissi r by ¢ io : , ok? } : ; 
corporation comm on or by an action in especially helpful in determining how a 


any district court of the State, as to all of 
its practices, prices, rates and charges. And 
it is hereby declared to be the duty of any 
person, firm or corporation engaged in any 
public business to render its and 
offer its commodities, or either, upon reason- 


services 


able terms without discrimination and ade- 
quately to the needs of the public, consider- 
ing the facilities of said business. 
Case Gives Limited 
Effect to Section 

Now, it will be noted the Supreme 


Court of the State of Oklahoma in Okla- 
homa Gin Company v. State, 63 Okla. 
10; 158 Pac. 629, holds Section 11032 
was construed by the supreme court of 
the state as including only those busi- 
nesses so conducted as to violate the pro- 
visions of Section 11017 Compiled Laws 
of Oklahoma, Section 11017 of the Com- 
piled Laws of that State reads: 

Every act, agreement, contract, or com- 
bination in the form of trust, or otherwise, 
or conspiracy in restraint of trade or com- 
merce within this State, which against 
public policy, is hereby declared to be il- 
legal. 

In Shawnee Gas & Elec. Co. v. Cor- 
poration Commission, 35 Okla.; 454 Pace. 
127, quoting approvingly from an un- 
published opinion of Hayes, Justice, said: 

“This section provides that wheneve: 
a business shall have certain cnaracter- 
jstics, it shall” be a public business, and 


is 






shal! 
the 


its 





actices, rates and prices: but 






adoption 


he subject to the jurisdiction of | inclusion and to gradual establishment of 
rporation commission to regulate|a line of distinction. 


it! from considering and deciding definitely 


usiness must be devoted to a public use 


to clothe it with a public interest so as 
to 


permit regulation of rates or prices. 
“Tt has never been supposed, since the 
of the Constitution, that the 
business c* the butcher, or the baker, the 
tailor, the woodchopper, the mining op- 
erator or the miner ee clothed with such 
a public interest that the price of his 
product or his wages could be fixed by 
State regulation. It is true that in the 
days of the early common law an omni- 
potent parliament did regulate prices and 
wages as it chose, and occasionally a 
colonial legislature sought to exercise 
the same power; but.nowadays one does 
not devote one’s property or business to 
the public use or clothe it with a public 
interest merely because one makes com- 
modities, for, and sells to, the publie in 
t'e common callings of which those above 
mentioned. are instances. 

“It is very difficult under the cases to 
lay down a working rule by which read- 
ily to determine when a business has be- 
come ‘clothed with a public interest.’ All 
business is subject to some kinds of pub- 
lic regulation; but when the public be- 
comes peculiarly dependent upon a 
particular business that one engaging 
therein subjects himself to a more inti- 
mate public regulation is only to be de- 
termined by the process of exclusion and 


so 


We are relieved 


the | 


nndouhted 


* whether preparation of food should be 
put in the third class of quasipublic busi- 
nesses, noted above, because even so, the 
valid regulation to which it might be 
subjected as such, could not include what 

iis act attempts. 

“To say that a business is clothed with 
a public interest, is not to determine 
what regulation may be permissible in 
view of the private rights of the owner. 
The extent to which an inn or a cab sys- 
tem may be regulated may differ widely 
from that allowable as to a railroad or 
other common carrier. It is not a matter 
of legislative discretion solely. It depenas 
on the nature of the business, on the 
feature which touches the public, and on 


| 
| 


ulation 
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and laws to engagé by investing his capi- 
tal and selling his time and energy, at 
any time, and in any suitable and con- 


venient place his jud*ment may dictate | 


to him. If he builds up a monopoly and 
his -harges for his product become ex- 
cessive or exhorbitant and he is not in 
duced to reduce them by competition, 
I have no doubt as to the power 
of the State to correct 
but such is not the power of 
attempted to here be 


posed. In these cases defendant has de- 


| voted his money to the purpose of the 


the abuses reasonably to be feared. To 


say that a business is clothed with a pub- 
lic interest is not to import that the pub- 
lic may take over its entire management 
and run it at the expense of the owner. 
/The extent to which regulation may 
reasonably go varies-with different kinds 
of business. The regulation of rates to 
avoid monopoly is one thing. The regu- 
lation of wages is another. A business 
may be of such character that only the 
first is permissible, while another may 
involve such a possible danger of mo- 
ropoly on the one hand, and such disas- 
ter from stoppage on the other, that 
both come within the public concern and 
power of regulation.” 


Legislature’s Classification 
Not Necessarily Controlling 


In Tyson Brother v. Banton 273 U. 
418, Mr. Justice Sutherland, deliver- 
ing the opinion for the court, said: 


Ss. 


construction and operation of an honest, 


legitimate, persona] manufacturing busi- | 


ness in Oklahoma City, a project one 
would believe any such young, indus- 
trious, wide-awake growing city as Okla- 
Roma City would weleume with out- 
stretched arms and glad hearts. 

In attempting this business, at the very 
threshold of his endeavor complainants 
arise and inform him he may not engage 
in his chosen occupation in Oklahoma 
City unless and until he makes his appli- 
cation to the corporation commission of 
the St.te and pays for and procures per- 
mission in the shape of a license from 
that body to engage in such personal 
business within the State, no matter 
whether the people of the city much de- 
sire this new enterprise to be couducted 
in their city or not. Now, the very power 
that requires defendant to petition the 
corporation commission to grant him a 
permit in the shape of a license to con- 
duct this business, embodies the power, 


}iZ such license is lawfully required, to 


{and penalties as a law breaker. 


forever exclude him from the conduct 
of such business. Not only that, if he 
“as the hardihood to proceed without the 
license, to subject him to extreme fines 
To my 
mind, to uphold such legislation in cases 
of this character, brought and conducted 
from the indisputable motives, and under 
e'l the facts and circumstances of these 
cases, would be, as said by the great and 
wise jurist, Mr. Justice Bradley, “This 
will be running the public interest argu- 
ment into the ground.” And, as said Mr. 
Chief Justice Taft, “It will be impossible 
to reconcile such result with the free- 
dom of contract and labor secured by 
the ‘ourteenth Amendment.” 

It follows, to my mind, the bills of 
complaint are without equity and must 


“A business is not affected with a pub-| be dismissed for tha’ reason. 


lic interest merely because it is large or 
because the public are warranted in havy- 
ing a feeling of concern in respect of its 
maintenance, nor is the interest meant 
such as arises from the mere fact that 
the public derives benefit, accommoda- 
tion, ease or enjoyment from the exist- 
ence or operation of the business; and 
while the word has not always been lim- 
ited narrowly as strictly denoting ‘a 
right,’ that synonym more nearly than 
any other expresses the sense in which 
it to understood * * * 

And, fimally, the mere declaration by 
the legislature that a particular kind of 
property or business is affected with a 
public interest is not conclusive upon the 
question of the validity of the regulation. 
The matter is one which is always open 
to judicial inquiry.” 

In Fairmont Co. v. Minnesota, 274 U. 
1, Mr. Justice McReynolds, delivering 
the opinion for the court, said: 


be 


is 


S. 


“The real question comes to this—may 
the State, in order to prevent some 
strong buyers of cream from doing 


things which may tend to monopoly, in- 
hibit plaitiff in error from carrying on 
its business in the usual way hereto- 
fore regarded as both moral and benefi- 
cial to the public and net shown now to 
be accompanied by evil results as ordi- 
nary incidents? Former decision here 
require a negative answer. We think 
the inhibition of the statute has no 
reasonable relation to the anticipated 
evil—high bidding by some with purpose 
to monopolize or destroy competition. 
Looking through form to substance, it 
clearly and unmistakably infringes pri- 
vate rights whose exercise does not ordi- 
narily produce evil consequences, but the 
reverse,” 

Quoting from Adams v. Tanger, 244 
S. 590, the court continues: 
“Because abuses may, and probably do, 


U. 


grow up in connection with this busi- 
ness, is adequate reason for hedging it 


about by proper regulations. But this 
is not enough to justify destruction of 
one’s right to follow a distinctly use- 
ful calling in an upright way. Certainly 
there is no profession, possibly no busi- 
ness, which does not offer peculiar oppor- 
tunities for reprehensible practices; and 
as to every one of them, no doubt, some 
can be found quite ready earnestly to 
maintain that its suppression would be in 
the public interest. Skillfully directed 
agitation might also bring about appar- 
ent condemnation of any one of them 
by the public. Happily for all, the fun- 
damental guaranties of the Constitution 
cannot be freely submerged if and when- 
ever some ostensible justification is ad- 
vanced and the police power invoked.” 

From the foregoing cases controlling 
here, if complainants contend the law- 
making power had declared an ice manu- 
facturing plant and the distribution of 
ice therefrom within the territorial lim- 
its of the State of Oklahoma, (in the 
light of other statutory cnactments. here- 
tofore alluded to) is a public utility, and 
they further contend suck.declaration 
is binding and conclusive regardless of 


the true nature of the business con- 
ducted, such contention must be denied. 
On the contrary, it must be held 


whether an ice manufacturing plant and 
the distribution of ice therefrom is a 
public utility business, is a question of 
law for the court and if it be a public 
utility in a certain sense, the nature and 
extent of the regulation imposed, 
whether reasonable and necessary or un- 
reasonable and arbitrary, under all the 
facts and circumstances of the case, is 
further a question of law for the court. 
Now, under the proofs in the instant 
cases it i: clearly shown the act of the 
legislature here under consideration in 
its actual operation and effect has had 
the result in many cities and towns of 
the State of absolutely destroying all 
competition in the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of ice, 

It further appears the act has had in 
actual operation the effect of enhancing 
the price charged by the ice plants to 
the consumers of i¢® when and where 
competition has been eliminated. While 
it is shown there are more ice plants en- 
gaged in the business of’ mannfacturing 
and distributing ice in Oklahoma City 
th-n there were at the date the statute 
was enactedf yet while there are more 
jlants there are less owners of these 
plants. Again, while it does not appear 
‘rom the proofs in these cases that the 
true motive and intent of these suits 
is to obtain an injunctive decree against 
the defendant because the operation of 
his plant will bring competition’ with 
complainants, yet, judging the complain- 
ants by the same rules we judge ordi- 
nary business corporations it must be 
true complainants would not invite the 


competition the operation of defendant’s 


plants will bring them, It must be true 
sore reasonable competition in the man- 
ufacture and distribution of ice in Okla- 
homa City will result to the benefit and 
not the detriment of the population of 
that city. | 

The manufacture and sale of a com- 
modit” such as ice is a useful and hon- 


orable private business and calling in 


hich any citizen so disposed has the 
richt under ovr Constitution 


| 





It is so ordered. 
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Mark _Vapex’ Denied Registry 


Due to Similarity to ‘Vaporub’ 








VicK CHEMICAL COMPANY yY. THOMAS 
KerRFooT & Co., LIMITED; CoMMIS- 


SIONER OF PATENTS. APPEAL FROM Ex- 
AMINER OF INTERFERENCES. 


Opposition No. 9427 to registration of 


trade mark for an inhalant, applica- | 


etion filed Aug. 15, 1928, Serial No. 
271091. 

Epwarp §S. RoGerRs, ALLHN M. REED and 
WILLIAM T. Woopson and FRANcIs L. 
BROWNE and DUDLEY BRQWNE for VICK 
CHEMICAL COMPANY; H®RVEY, BARRER 
& McKEE for THOMAS KERFooT & Co., 
Ltd. 

The full text of the Commissioner’s 
opinion, delivered June 30, follows: 

Moore, Assistant Commissioner.—The 
applicant, Thomas Kerfoot & Co., 

Limited, appeals from the decision of, the 

Examiner of Interferences sustaining 

the opposition of the Vick Chemical Com- 

pany to the registration by the applicant 
of its trade mark for an inhalant, said 
mark consisting of the word “Vapex” 
combined with a solid green, triangular 
figure. 

The opposition based upon prior 
adoption and use by the opposer of its 


is 


trade marks for medical salve, said 
marks consisting of the word Vick’s, 
No. 123667, registered Nov. 19, 1918; 


Vaporub, No. 103601, registered Apr. 6, 
1915; and a triangular figure, No. 100455, 
registered Oct. 20, 1914. As the ap- 


plicant does not claim use of its trade | 


mark in the United States prior to 
August, 1927, the only questions pre- 
sented for decision are: (1) Whether the 


applicant’s trade mark so nearly re- 


sembles the opposer’s trade marks as to| 


be likely to cause confusion or mistake 
in the mind of the public or to deceive 
purchasers when said trade marks are 


ve Properties 


appropriated to merchandise of the same 
descriptive properties; and (2) whether 
the applicant’s merchandise possesses the 
same descriptive properties as the op- 
poser’s merchandise. 

The applicant contends that the marks 
are not likely to be confused, pointing 
out differences between the words Vick’s 
and Vaporub and the applicant’s word 
Vapex and also as between the form 
of the applicant’s triangular figure and 
that of the opposer. 

The opposer, on the other hand, con- 
tends not only that the marks are con- 
fusingly similar to one another but that 
confusion has actually occurred, and in 
support of this’ contention refers to the 
testimony of the opposer’s witnesses. It 


{is further contended by the opposer that 


}to Vaporub. 


the applicant may not be permitted to| 


deny that Vapex is deceptively similar 
In support of this conten- 
tion the opposer refers to a_bill of com- 
plaint filed by applicant in the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Delaware against the United Drug Co. 
et al., in which the applicant alleged 
that Vapure is a colorable imitation and 
an infringement of Vapex; and to a bill 
of complaint filed by the applicant in the 
District Court for the Southern District 
of New York, in which it was alleged that 
Vaporite is a colorable imitation and an 
infringement of Vapex. The opposer 
concludes from these contentions that if 
Vapotite and Vapure infringe Vapex then 
Vapex infringes Vick’s and Vaporub. 

The opposer further points out that the 
applicant in its complaint against the use 
of the word Vapure stated: 

“That in particular, and prior to the | 
acts of infringement herein complained | 
of, no other person, firm, corporation or 
association in the United States used a 
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trade mark or trade name to designate 
|a similar and competing preparation be- 
ginning with ‘Vap,’ save for occasional 
;cases of infringement which may have 
occurred and which were too inconsider- 
|able to cause any substantial injury to 
|the business and good will of plaintiff.” 


‘Confusing, Resemblance to Label of Opposer Operates as| Confusion Is Test 
Bar to Application; «Liquid Inhalent and Salve 
Said to Have Same Descripti 


| Of Registrability 

The opposer has also placed of record 
its label, in which the words Vick’s, 
| Vaporub, and its triangular figure are 
associated. 

In view of the points of similarity be- 
tween the opposer’s marks and the ap- 
plicant’s marks; of the association by the 
| opposer of the words Vick’s Vaporub and 
a triangular figure on its labels; and of 
the testimony of the opposer’s witnesses; 
|I am of the opinion that there is no re- 
versible error in the decision of the Ex- 
aminer of Interferences holding that the 
|opposer’s marks and the applicant’s 
|mark are confusingly similar to one 


| 
| 


janother. In this connection, referénce 
;may be made to the decision of the 
|United States Court of Customs and 


Patent Appeals rendered Apr. 14, 1930; 
|394 O. G. 789, California Packing Cor- 
|; poration v. Tillman & Bendel, Inc., hold- 
ling as follows: 

“Therefore, the right to register de- 
pends upon the distinguishing dissimilar- 
ity between the goods or the marks, 
The same degree of difference in the 
marks or goods or both must exist so 
}as to distinguish the goods of the owner 
|as is required to prevent the probability 
|of ‘confusion or mistake in the mind of 
the public,’ ete. This distinguishing dif- 
ference or indistinguishable similarity 
;may rest not only in the ‘essential char- 
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“Chicago firm of patent lawyers 
has opening, with excellent oppor- 
tunities, for experienced assistant, 
preferably with engineering educa- 


tion. State age, education, experience 
and general qualifications as fully as 


possible. Replies will be treated as 
confidential.” Address Box 75, United 
States Daily. 
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an Luthusiast? [| AM' 


Listerine usually removes 
loose dandruff in 3 days 


D 


tell you about my 


of dandruff. 


to meet people. 


OWN at the office the men under me 
say I’m a kill-joy. I seldom get en- 
thusiastic about anything. But I want to 


I have always had a good 
head of hair, and when J first began to be 
troubled by dandruff, I felt pretty wor- 
ried. It’s a humiliating thing at best. 
You feel guilty with those telltale flakes 
on your coat collar. 
It’s bad business. 


experience getting rid 


Sort of ashamed 


Of course, the first thing I did was to go to my barber. 





A; 


\ 


of ordinary loose dandruff in no time.”, 
Well, sir, I tried it. Just doused it on 
full strength, as they say in their ads, and 


massaged the scalp with the finger tips. 


And, by George, after the 


find any dandruff at all, 
None of that old itching 
hasn’t returned. Can you 


being enthusiastic about.] 
Enthusiastic comments 


are the rule rather than the exception. 


first treatment 


dandruff began to disappear. Right away 
my scalp began to feel like a million dol- 
lars. After another treatment, I couldn’t 


and my scalp’ 


was just as cool and healthy as a baby’s. 


and burning. 


Net cost: 50¢. What’s more, dandruff 


blame me for 
isterine? 
like the above 


You can understand Listerine’s success against dan- 





“Nothing to it,” he said. “‘I’ll have you over that in 
a couple of weeks.”” You have probably heard that line 
yourself. Well, I let him wreak his vengeance on my 
scalp and hair with a lot of funny treatments that were 
a nuisance. Net result: just as much dandruff, if not 
more. Net loss: $12. 

Then somebody said, “‘Sce a specialist.” 

Well, what that fellow did to my scalp was worse 
than the-great war itself. He thumped it. He beat it. 
He photographed it. He rubbed it. He anointed it. 
He baked it. He dried it. He fanned it. Net cost: $25. 
And give him some credit—he did get rid of the dan- 
druff—but only for a little while. 

Then one morning my wife said to me, “Everett,” 
she said, ‘‘why don’t you try Listerine? A lot of the 
girls at the club have tried it and they say it gets rid 


-Listerine “” DANDRUFF 















druff when you realize that dandruff is agerm disease, and 
full strength Listerine kills germs in 15 seconds. Even 
the Staphylococcus Aureus (pus) and Bacillus Typhosus 
(typhoid) yield to it in counts ranging to 200,000,000. 

Listerine first dislodges and dissolves the tiny scales 
which are the outward evidence of. dandruff, then it 
soothes, cools, and heals the troubled scalp. The flesh 
tingles and glows with new health and invigoration. 

If you have any evidence of this humiliating and 
dangerous condition, begin with Listerine at once. Re- 
member that it is entirely safe, and douse it on the scalp 
full strength, then massage vigorously with the finger 
tips. Keep the treatment up as a part of the regular ’ 
soap and water shampoo, or independent of it, until 
dandruff is under control. Lambert Pharmacal Co., St, 
Louis, Missouri, U, S. A, 
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~ Record Demand Proposals to Put Government 
For Policy Loans. 


Made Last Year New Hampshire Commissioner Addresses Convention of 


New England Agents on Problems Encountered 
In Prosecution of Their Work 
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ity Holdings 


New Books Received 


Library a Congress 


List supplied daity by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Conzress card number. 
is at end of last line. 


Science Declared Nature of Secur 


In Insurance Business Opposed To Give Full Cure Of Utilities Concern Described 


anscript of Testimony at Inquiry Before Federal Trade 
Commission Relates to Acquisition of Interests by 
National Power & Light Co. 


In Goiter Cases” 


Public Health Service Says: 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Insurance Commissioner of 


| 
| 
Connecticut Reports That 


By John E. Sullivan 


Decline in Stock Market 
Was Responsible 


State of Connecticut: 
Hartford, July 9. 

An unprecedented demand for policy 
loans following the decline in the stock 
market last Fall is reflected in the sta- 
tistics contained in the annual life and 
casualty report of the Connecticut insur- 
ance department which was issued July 
8 by the State insurance commissioner, 
Howard P. Dunham, and which covers 
the business of 1929. The report was 
compiled from the annual statements of 
the 42 life insurance companies which 
operated in Connecticut in 1929, includ-| 
ing the five Connecticut companies. An 
authorized summary of the report foi- 
lows in full text: 

Policy loans in force in all companies 
increased $337,171,984 over the previous 
year. This was a gain of almost 100 
per cent over the increase during the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1928, when the 
total gain was $181,405,069. 

The increase in the total policy loans 
of the Connecticut companies—Travelers, 
Aetna Life, Connecticut General, Con- 
necticut Mutual, and Phoenix Mutual 
was $36,547,664 during 1929 over the 
previous year. This increase was more 
than double the gain for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1928, when the rise amounted 
to $16,326,336. 

Total New Insurance 

The 42 life insurance companies op- 
erating in Connecticut, including the 
Connecticut’ companies, issued a total of! 
$193,807,634 in new ordinary life insur- 
ance in this State during 1929, represent- 
ing an increase over 1928 of $15,878,067. 

The Connecticut life insurance com-| 
panies, however, wrote less business in} 
Connecticut in 1929 than in 1928. They 
issued $48.101,347 in ordinary life poli- 
cies in 1929, as against a total of $51,-| 
122.784 in 1928. On the other hand, the! 
companies of other States increased their | 
total of new ordinary policies from| 
$126,806,783 in 1928 to $145,706,287 in| 
1929. The total of ordinary life insur- | 
ance in force in Connecticut by all com-, 
panies at the end of 1929 was $1,206,614,- 
111, an increase of $96,690,879 over 1928. 
Of this amount, $334,831,819 was held by 
Connecticut companies, 

The amount of group insurance issued 
in Connecticut during 1929 was $68,656,- 
406, an increase of $2,851,755 over 1928. 
Of this total, $29,447,399 was issued by 
Connecticut companies. The total amount 
of group insurance in force in all com- 
panies in Connecticut rose from $176,- 
945,369 to $200,561,294, an increase of 
$23,415,925 over 1928. The total of the} 
Connecticut companies alone was $146,- | 
862,476 at the end of 1929. | 

New Industrial Risks 

Industrial insurance written in Con- 
necticut in 1929 totaled $87,322,169, as 
compared with $83,095,432 for 1928, while 


Insurance Commissioner of New Hampshire. 


Any person privileged to exercise the 
authority of a licensed agent who is 
laboring under the erroneous impression 
that he can consistently operate on the 
“go it alone” basis is living in a fool’s 
paradise. Your association is entitled to 
the confidence and cooperation of com- 
pany executives. There should exist al- 
ways between companies and its staff of 
agents that spirit of loyalty based upon 
mutual confidence and honesty.  Re- 
member always in unity there is strength 
and that harmony among men as 
beautiful as music and discord is un- 
natural, unreal and deleterious in its 
effect to the institution of insurance. 

Hold fast to what thou hast; 
signify your eagerness to offer your 
knowledge of the business gained by 
practical experience in the field of your 
endeavor to your company’s executives 
for their consideration, with the initial 
aim of promoting equitable and sound 
underwriting practices. In the main you 
should be mindful of the fact that your 
chosen vocation or authority does not fit 
or entitle you to dictate the affairs of 
your companies. Pressure and unwar- 
ranted demands may bring about chaotic 
conditions. You have at your command 
policy contracts which represent mil- 
lions of liquidable assets of the strongest 
insurance companies in the entire world. 
These instruments have served for many 
decades and will serve for man¥ cen- 
turies as the greatest shock absorber on 
this earth for the protection of society 
and industrial or commercial enterprises, 

It would be fatal to the best in- 
terest of the business if your associ- 
ated strength should ever encourage or 


is 


also 


countenance any process by which volume | 
of business controlled by you agents was | 
to be extended to the company offering | 


alluring inducements or exorbitant com- 
missions which may be advanced by 
great financial institutions that have 
signified their interest or approach in the 
business of insurance in some 
of the Nation. Control of the 


institutions of this country either act- 
ing secretly or otherwise, can 


problems of today or contribute in any 
way to the service or efficiency of the 
business of insurance, but instead can 


be relied upon to inject various devices | 


that may eventually jeopardize the best 
interest of the great American agency 
system which has contributed generously 
to the growth, strength and confidence 
presently enjoyed by the institution of 
insurance. 

Financial Responsibility 


Law Called Helpful 


The institution of insurance will con- 
tinue to remain a monument in its field 
of endeavor provided unity and harmony 


prevails among its representatives who | 
have everywhere been assiduous in their | 


sections | 
institu- | 
{tion of insurance by powerful financial 


not be | 
;relied upon to solve any of the vexing 


motor vehicle commissioners of the sev- 
eral States. Such a campaign should 
have material effect in reducing automo- 
bile accidents as it will have a strong 
tendency to encourage the motorist to 


Successful Treatment Is, 


One of Great Achieve- 
ments of Medicine 


Successful treatment of goiter is one 


become more cautious and careful op-|of the great achievements of scientific 


erators. It is needless to bring to your 
attention thath the casualty. companies 
have been favored with a real volume 
of business. Insurance wisdom of repre- 
sentatives of the institution of insurance 
has been strained to cope with the 
complicated problem of underwriting 
automobile lines. Despite the efforts 
and services displayed by companies and 
agents, we observe that there is in many 
sections of our country a demand to in- 
ject the mechanism of Government into 
the business of insurance. What could 
be more fatal to the best interest of 
Government than Government in anyaype 
of business pursuit? Your association 
should be ready at all times to assume 
your responsibility to the enterprise of 
insurance, 

The initial requisite in leadership is| 
a power to see private business as a} 
kind of public service. I believe in pri- 
vate initiative in industry, in commerce, 
in every form of successful effort. The| 
less we load on the Government, the bet-| 
ter the Government will be, but the Gov- | 
ernment which is the people as a whole, |} 
will not long endure business enterprises 
founded on the principle of each man 
for himself and devil take the hindmost. 
[hat is not enterprise, it is anarchy. 
Get the confidence of the public and you 
will have no difficulty in getting their 
patronage. Inspire with your whole 
force the true spirit of service. So dis- 
play and advertise fire and casualty in- 
surance that your prospects purchase 
with understanding. Treat them as 
guests when they come and when they 


' 


| should 


} goiter his own diagnosis 





go, whether or not they buy. Remember 
always that quality remains long after | 
price has been forgotten, then your busi- | 
ness will prosper. 

The foregoing is an authorized 
summary of an address delivered be- 
fore a meeting of the New England 

, Association of Insurance Agents at 
| “ Bretton Woods, N. H., July 9. 


Opposition Bars Registry | 
Of Trade Mark ‘Vapex’ 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
acterislies’ of the goods themselves with 
reference to their form, composition, tex- 
ture, and quality, but may rest in the 
use to which they are put, the manne? 
in which they are advertised, displayed, 
and sold, and probably other considera- 
tions, The question as to whether con- 
| fusion and failure to distinguish will re-| 
| sult may also depend largely upon the} 
class of purchasers, or persons con-| 
| cerned.” | 

As to the question of whether the 
respective goods of the parties are of 


the industrial insurance in force in-| efforts to serve and stand ready to make the same descriptive properties, the ap- | 


creased from $419,171,301 i 
$451,942,244 in 1929. No Connecticut | 
company writes. this class of business. | 

Highlights of the life and casualty re- 
port include the following: i 

Connecticut life insurance companies 
wrote 24.82 per cent of the ordinary life 
insurance written in Connecticut during 
1929. 

They wrote 13.01 per cent of the total | 
ordinary life insurance business written | 
by the companies reporting to the in- 
surance department during 1929. 

They had 12.82 per cent of all the 
ordinary business in force as of Dec. 31, 
1929, and 27.75 per cent of all ordinary 
Connecticut business in force on that 
date. 

They had 38.49 per cent of the group) 
insurance in force in companies report- 
ing to the insurance department for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1929, as well as 
73.30 per cent of the group insurance in 
force in Connecticut. ; 

Net Gain in Surplus 

The 42 companies reported a net gain) 
in surplus at the end of 1929 of $49,270,- | 
851, the gain for Connecticut companies 
being $3,368,574. Only eight of the com- 
panies showed a decrease in surplus dur- 
ing the year. 

The percentage of mortgage loans to| 
total investments again exceeded that 
of bonds, although both of these percent- | 
ages showed decreases as compared with} 
1928. The percentage which mortgage 
loans and bonds respectively bore to 
total assets were 41.08 and 36 as of Dec. | 
31, 1929, and 41.59 and 37.58 as of Dec. | 
$1, 1928. At the same time the per-| 
centage of stocks to total assets in-| 
creased from 2.25 to 3.13 per cent. 

Analysis of the investments of Con- 
necticut life companies shows slight de- 
creases in the percentages of bonds, 
stocks and mortgages to total assets. On, 
Dec. 31, 1929, the respective percentages | 
of bonds and mortgages to total assets 
were 41.26 and 28.32. The percentage} 
of stocks to total assets decreased slightly | 
from 7.28 per cent as of Dec. 31, 1928,| 
to 7.22 per cent as of Dec. 31, 1929. The| 
percentage of real estate owned to total! 
assets increased slightly from 1.84 per 
cent to 1.90 per cent. 

Casualty Business Gain 

The ratio of actual to expected mortal- | 
ity for all life companies reporting to| 
the Connecticut department was 61.8 per 
cent for 1929 as compared with 59 per 
cent for 1928. 

All casualty companies operating in| 

Connecticut in 1929 had a total under- | 
writing loss on country-wide business of ; 
$12,520,981, compared with an under- 
writing gain of $18,226,002 in 1928, and 
a gain of $3,911,443 in 1927.  Invest- 
ment gains in surplus decreased sharply 
from $51,644,737 in 1928 to $32,647,772 
in 1929, reflecting depressed market con- 
ditions. 
of all companies was $6,26 9 during 
1929, as against a total of $44,759,852 
for 1928. 
The premium income for all companies 
in 1929 was $797,574,237, as compared 
with $744,379,596 for 1928. The corre- 
sponding figures for Connecticut compa- 
nies were $166,207,722 for 1929 and 
$160,323,832 for 1928. Interest and rents 
earned by all companies in 1929 totaled 
$51,970,889 as compared with $47,709,942 
for 1928. 

The total admitted assets of the 108 
casualty companies increased from 
$1,179,001,804 to $1,284,511,739. 

Connecticut casualty companies wrote 
20.84 per cent of all casualty business 
writte nin 1929 and wrote 38.66 per cent 
of the casualty business written in Con- 
necticut during the year. 

Of the 108 casualty companies operat- 
ing in this State in 1929, 7 were Con- 
necticut companies, 95 were companies 
of other States and 6 companies of for- 
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‘ ; . }Wwas upward. 
The total net gains in surplus} 


esses of approach and changes contem- 
plated in the business of insurance, dis- 
regard guerilla warfare practices and 


| when occasion demands wage real battle 
against any process of approach in the | 


business of insurance wlfich may impose 
unwarranted loading on premium rates 
of your policyholders. 

Legislators of every State in the Na- 
tion have strained their wisdom in search 
of some means that may be made regu- 
latory to confront the nation-wide vex- 
ing problem of reducing automobile acci- 
dents. During the previous five months 
of this year fatalities resulting from 
automobile accidents shows a 10. per cent 
trend upward in this Nation. It is folly 
to contend that an automobile liability 


policy will actually reduce automobile ac- | 


cidents. Policy contracts will indemnify 
for the liability of the assured. It will 
also afford indemnity for injuries or 
damages resulting to the society of any 
Automobile liability policy made 


responsibility laws will go a long way 
toward solving this nation-wide vexing 
problem, provided that the 
measure pogsesses real strength and im- 
poses just Menalty upon the reckless or 
negligent operator who is without finan- 
cial ability to assume their just obliga- 
tions. The automobile is a deadly in- 
strument. The enactment of any regu- 
latory provisions will net entirely elim- 
inate fatalities resulting from the op- 
eration of that nation-wide hazard, the 
automobile. Some process must be de- 
vised to greatly reduce the human life 
toll that is annually made by the Ameri- 
can public. 

The New Hampshire financial responsi- 
bility law seems to be well regarded and 
rightfully so. Its operative effects have 
been entirely wholesome in producing its 
initial accomplishments, that being to en- 
owners and operators to pur- 


chase voluntarily insurance as a medium | 


of sound protection, Prior to the enact- 


ment of the law approximately @3 per | 


cent of registered cars in the State were 
covered with insurance. 
are no absolute records which would defi- 
nitely establish the percentage of regis- 
tered cars that are today covered with 
insurance, from my analysis of the de-\ 


partment’s records I am convinced that | 


there is at least 7) per cent of all regis- 
tered cars covered with insurance pur- 


suant to New Hampshire’s motor insur- | 


ance law. 
Trend of Auto Accidents 


Upward Last Year 

The inquiry oftentimes made is 
whether or not the law has actually re- 
duced automobile accidents, 
years 1927 and 
mobile accidents in our State was down- 
ward. During the year 1929 the trend 
During the previous five 
months of this year fatalities resulting 
from automobile accidents are in 


like period, 
bile accident problem is entitled to the 
voluntary cooperation of every Ameri- 
ean citizen. It is my opinion that this 
great responsibility comes within the 
scope of service rendered by 
mental agents. 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers put in operation a plan of edu- 
cation and publicity made applicable in 
the various States hy concurring with the 


nies are Aetna Casualty and Surety, 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity, Connecticut Plate Glass, 
Century Indemnity, First Reinsurance 
and Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
and ‘Insurance Company. The above 
statistics include also the casualty de- 
| partments of 10 life insurance compa- 
‘nies, of which 3 are domiciled in Con- 


regulatory | 


Though there | 


During the | 
1928 the trend of auto- | 


num- | 
ber equal to those of last year, during | 
The solution of the automo- | 


govern- | 
Recently the National | 


in 1928 to| just sacrifices. Analyze the various proc- | Plicant contends that the general rule is 


I that if the goods are such that the pur- | 
chasing public, seeing them sold under | 
the same mark, will believe that they 
have the same commercial origin in point | 
(of manufacture and marketing, they will | 
be regarded as goods of the same descrip- 
tive properties, but that the application | 
of this rule depends not merely upon! 
| the form of the articles or the ingredients | 
|0f which they are made, but also upon 
| the charter of the articles themselves and | 
|their uses, As to the form of the re- 
spective products, the applicant points | 
| out that its product is a liquid, whereas | 
|the opposer’s product is a heavy salve, 
,and that the two products are different 
in that they are used in a different 
manner and for different purposes. 

While it is true that the two products | 
| have certain physical differences and | 
possess specifically different ingredients, ; 
; yet, as pointed out by the opposer, they 
jare both inhalants and curatives for | 
|colds in the head. It must be held, there- | 
|fore, that they both belong to the gen-| 
'eral class of chemicals, medicines and 
| pharmaceutical preparations (Office clas- | 
'sification) and therefore possess the same | 
|descriptive properties as this lan-| 
guage has been interpreted by the} 
| United States Court of Customs and} 
Patent Appeals in California Pack- 
| ing Corporation yv. Tillman & Ben-| 
‘del, supra. See also in this con- 
{nection the decision of the United States 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals in 
| Cheek-Neal Coffee Company (Maxwell 
House Products Co. Inc. substituted) v. | 
| Hal Dick Manufacturing Company, rend- 
jered Apr. 14, 1930; 395 O. G. 10, in which | 
| it was held: 

“In other words, this court holds that 
\the word ‘class’ and the phrase ‘same | 
| descriptive properties,’ as used in said| 
section 5, are synonymous in their mean- | 
2 ” 
ing. 

No reversible error is found in the deci- | 
sion of the Examiner of Interferences 
and his decision is accordingly affirmed. | 


President Gives Approval 
To Bills Recently Passed 


President Hoover, it was announced | 
orally at the White House on July 9, has 
approved bills recently approved by Con- 
gress, as follows: 

July 3 
An act’ to amend 
of the general 
1920 (41 Stat. 437 U. 
226) as amended, 
July 7 | 
8S. 3061. An act to amend section 4 of | 
the act entitled “An act to create a De- | 
partment of Labor,” approved Mar, 4, 1913. 
July 8 
for the 


S. 4657, 
and 18, 27, 
Feb, 25, 

Section 


sections 17 
leasing act of | 
S. Code, Title | 


Ss 


E. 


. 859. 
Nichols, 

S. 1406. An act for the relief of Mary | 
S. Howard, Gertrude M. Caton, Nellie B.| 
Reed, Gertrude Pierce, Katie Pensel, Jose- | 
phine Pryor, Mary L. MeCormick, . Mrs. | 
James Blanchfield, Sadie T. Nicoll, Katie | 
Lloyd, Mrs. Benjamin Warner, Eva K. 
Pensel, Margaret Y. Kirk, C. Albert George, ; 
Karl Wrolsden, Benjamin Carpenter, Na 
than Benson, Paul Kirk, Townsend Walters, 
George Freet, James B, Jefferson, Frank | 
| Ellison, Emil Kulehyecky, Harold S. Stubbs, | 
and the Bethel Cemetery Company. 

S. 1756. An act granting the sum of | 
$5,000 to reimburse the family of the late 
Harold L. Lytle for hospital and medical 
|expenses and loss of salary due to an in- 
| jury received in a collision with a Govern- 

ment truck in Portsmouth, N. H., May 10, 
| 4927. 

H. R. 887. 
|r. Long. 

H. R. 936, 
iD. 


An act relief of Clara 





An act for the relief of Mary | 


An act for the relief of Glen 
Tolman. 

H. R. 730. An act to amend section 8 
jof the act entitled “An act for preventing 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or 


deleterious foods, drugs, medicines and liq- | 


uors, and for regulating traffic therein and 
for other purposes,” 


medicine, and under competent profes- | 


sional guidance complete relief is prob- 
able, according to a statement by the 
Public Health Service on July 9. 

Iodine, valuable in some forms of 
goiter, may produce bad results in other 
cases, says the statement, which follows 
in full text: 

What prospect of immediate relief 
and ultimate cure can be held out to the 
person having a goiter? Quite naturally 


this question assumes great importance | 


to the individual having the disease. 

However, for his peace of mind it may 

be said that, under skillful medical 

guidance, the prospects of complete re- 

lief are usually very promising. 
Symptoms Cited 

Many lay observers are capable oi 
recognizing the evidences of prevalent 
diseases. Particularly is this true with 
regard to goiter. However, the mistake 
not be made of usurping the 
functions of the trained physician, ‘The 
very best assistance the qualified medical 
practitioner can have in combating dis- 
ease is a calm, unbiased and accurate 
recital of symptoms by the observant 
patient. At the same time the patient 
should avoid introspection, lest trivial 
ills be magnified. In goiter, as in other 
ailments, the physician with special 
training is a worthy councilor. 

When a person thinks that he has a 
is apt to be 
correct, for the malady is so common 
in many localities that the characteristic 
neck enlargement is readily classified. 
Occasionally, however, what appears to 
be a goiter is really a deceptive roll 
of fat or an oddly shaped neck with a 


| perfectly normal thyroid gland, 


The treatment of patients with fatty 
necks by irregular practitioners, under 


{the assumption that goiter is present, is 


by no means uncommon. In view of these 
facts accurate diagnosis in this, as in 
other diseases, becomes the basis of suc- 
cessful treatment. 
Systemic Disturbance 

It is a too common impression that 
goiter, which is the prominent outward 
evidence of disease of the thyroid gland, 


|is merely an unsightly yet harmless lump 


in the neck. However, it should be real- 
ized that this swelling in the fore part oi 
the neck ‘is often the local manifesta- 
tion of a general systemic disturbance. 
This is an advantage in being able to 
recognize the chief symptoms of goiter 
early in the course of the disease. Not 
only may curative measures be instituted 
more promptly but the prospect of a suc- 
cessful outcome is heightened. 

It should be known that there are 
several kinds of goiter, each differently 
caused, manifesting different symptoms 
and requiring specialized treatment. 
Undoubtedly the most familiar type of 
goiter is the so-called simple or endemic 
form so frequently seen among adolescent 
girls. Especially is simple goiter notice- 
able in the Great Lakes region and the 
Pacific Northwest. While simple en- 
largement of the thyroid gland is not 
ordinarily accompanied by marked con- 
stitutional symptoms, slight irritability, 
nervousness, fatigue and similar mani- 
festations are sometimes noted. Many 
of these goiters disappear without in- 
tentional treatment. 

However, it is not known under what 
circumstances simple goiter improves and 
therefore, appropriate medication is gen- 
erally advisable in all marked cases. For- 


tunately the results of such treatment} 


are usually gratifying. Even more im- 
portant than actual treatment of exist- 
ing goiters is the knowledge that the 
condition can, by the institution of timely 
measures, be prevented. 


Some Are Poisonous 

Another type of goiter, less frequently 
encountered than the simple form, is the 
nodular or lumpy type, called by physi- 
cians adenomatous goiter. This variety, 
likewise preventable, may become ac- 
tively poisonous pr toxic after remain- 
ing dormant for years. 
illness, which is often severe, is some- 
times mistaken for heart disease or ner- 
vous prostration. When prompt and 


thorough treatment is withheld vital or- | 


gans such as the heart, kidneys and liver, 
as well as the nervous system, often 
suffer permanent damage. It 
especially be remembered that iodine, a 
valuable drug in the prevention and treat- 
ment of simple goiter, is likely to be 
harmful to a patient having a nodulai 
goiter. 

Still another kind of goiter is the so- 
called exophthalmic or “bulgy eye” 
goiter. This disease, which is usually 


|marked by enlargement of the thyroid 


gland, quickening of the heart action, 
protruding eyes and tremor, causes a 
general systemic poisoning. Obviously, 
persons with this form of goiter are in 
imperative need of the best possible medi- 


|cal advice. 


If all goiters were benign in charac- 
ter the treatment of the disease would 
be comparatively simple and satisfactory. 
Indeed it might be possible to refer a 
patient to the corner grocery or drug 
stqre for some simple remedy which 


| would, promptly and without fail, afford 


complete relief. In fact many misguided 
individuals have adopted such a course 
without waiting for competent medical 


| counsel, 


Alluring advertisements of proprie- 
tary goiter “cures” and unwise recom- 
mendations for the use of this or that 
home remedy find too many ready fol- 
lowers. Not only is valuable time dost 
in this way but it is entirely probable 
that considerable damage inflicted. 
Certain it 4 that mismanagement of 
goiter in its early stages ofien intensi- 
fies minor symptoms and makes later 
scientific treatment more difficult, 

The differentiation between benign and 


1s 


{poisonous goiters requires close obser- 


vation by a physician familiar with the 
various manifestations. Certain tests, 


|among which may be mentioned the basal 


metabolism or “breathing” test, are of 
material assistance in reaching a con- 
clusion as to the mode of treatment indi- 
cated. Maintenance of a 
position by the goiter patient and ready 
compliance with instructions issued by 
the medical attendant assist in insuring 


| the success of treatment. 


Suffiering Is Shown 


The success which has attended the use | 


of minute quantities of iodine in prevent- 
ing simple goiter has led many to con- 
clude that this drug is likewise useful 


in curing all forms of thyroid disease.|tion oh application to the Surgeon Gen- | 


The resulting | 


should | 


cheerful dis-' 


(Publication * of excerpts from 
transcript of testimony June 24 by 
Asel R. Colbert, an employe of the 
Federal Trade Commission, appear- 
ing as a witness in the Commission's 
investigation of financial phases of 
power and gas utility activities was 
begun in the issue of July 8, con- 
tinued’ July 5, 7, 8 and 9, and pro- 
| ceeds as follows:) 

Q. Where any supervision fees paid 
to Electric Bond & Share Company by 
National Power & Light Company? 
A. During the period Apr. 1, 1922, to Dee. 
31, 1928, National paid Electric Bond & 
Share Company $706,%10.98 for super- 
vision. This payment was made for the 
account of certain of the subsidiary 
companies which had not entered into 

supervision agreements with Electric 
Bond & Share Company and was based 
on 2 per cent of gross earnings and 
per cent of construction expenditures of 
the subsidiaries. From time to time 
these subsidiaries entered into agreement | 
with Electric Bond & Share Company 
and made payments for supervision di- 
rect, so that by the year 1928 National 
paid supervision fees for only one small 
company, the Birmingham & Edgewood 
Electric Railway Company. 

Q. Now, what is the extent of the su- 
pervision fees paid to Electric Bond & 
Share Company hy National Company 
and all its subsidiaries? 

A. During the year 1927 National Com- | 
pany and its subsidiaries paid Electric | 
Bond & Share Company $1,692,750 for 
supervision fees and special supervisory 
services of all classes. Of this total fee, 
$836,754 was a supervision fee based in 
most instances on gross earnings of the 
companies; $499,290 was for engineer- 
‘ing services; $528,023 was for construc- 
tion fees; and auditing and miscellane- | 
ous services accounted for $28,683. Ta- 
bles are presented in pages 194 to 196 
inclusive in Exhibit 4676, showing these 
payments broken down according to the 
companies by whom paid. 

Q. What were the total fees of all} 
kinds by the National and its subsidia- 
ries to Electric Bond & Share Company 
during the year 1927? A. $1,692,750. 
| Q. What dividends has National Com- 
pany paid on its common stock? A.) 
Dividends paid on common stock totalled | 
$9,418,000 during the period Apr. 1, 1922 | 
to Dec. 31,,1928 and were all paid in; 
cash, | 

Q. During what years and at what 
rates were these dividends paid? A. 
Computing all dividend payments on the 
basis of the common stock of the present 
National Company, dividends were paid 
as follows: 1924, 20 cents per share, 1925, 
10 cents per share, 1926, 60 cents per 
share, 1927, 8 cents per share and 1923, 
cents per share. The last dividend 
paid in 1928 was a quarterly dividend of 
25 cents per share and I understand this 
rate has been maintained subsequently, 
making current dividend payments on 
common stock of the company at the rate 
of $1 a share annually. 


Eafnings Applicable 
To Common Stock 


Q. What were the earnings applicable 
to common stock of National Company? 
A. The earnings per share computed on 
earnings of National Company proper, 
and based on the shares outstanding at 
the end of the year, were, 1926, 86 cents; 
1927, $1.50, and 1928, 99 cents. The con- 
solidated earnings of National Company 
and its subsidiaries applicable to com- 
mon stock of National based on the num- 
ber of shares outstanding at the end 
of the year were equivalent to $1.73 per 
share in 1926, $1.83 in 1927 and $1.93 per 
share in 1928. 

| Q. What is the earliest statement that 
| you have as to surplus of National Powe1 
& Light Company? A. The earliest 
; statement of the surplus is of Dec. 31, 
| 1922, when surplus amounted to $594,770 
and this surplus at that time represented 
the undistributed earnings of the com- | 
| pany during the period Apr. 1, 1922, its 
| organization, to Dec. 31, 1922. 

Q. What is the surplus as of the latest 
|date that you have it? A. The surplus 
jat the latest date we have, which is 
| Dee. 31, 1928, amounted to $5,186,602. 
Q. Have you prepared a report on the 
| corporation named Electric Investors, In- 
corporated? A. Yes; I have a written 
report on Electric Investors which was 
compiled from financial statements and 
| reports made by the company to its 
stockholders submitted to the Commis- 
sion by the company, together with cer- 
| tain data obtained from records of Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Company. 

Q. When was Electric Investors, In- 
| corporated organized? A. The company 
| was arganized Dec, 1, 1924, as the re- 
sult of a consolidation of Electrical Utili- 
| ties Corporation and Electric Investors, 
Incorporated. The Electric Investors, 
| Incorporated, which entered into this | 
| consolidation had been previously incor- | 
| porated in Maine on Sept. 4, 1924. 

Q. Who organized Electric Inventors 
Incorporated? A, Electric Investors In- 
|corporated and its consolidation with | 
| Electric Utilities Corporation, in which} 
|latter corporation Bond & Share Com-} 
| pany had held a 10 per cent stock inter- 
est since 1910. 
| Q. What has been the business of 
| Electric Investors Incorporated since its 
organization? 
investment company owning securities of | 
other companies both for short and long | 
i rrr 
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| permanent damage to the vital organs 
{of goiter patients. 
| As iodine is a potential poison it 
|capable, when improperly used, Of con- 
| verting a simple into a poisonous goiter, 
|with all of the difficulties attending the 
|latter condition. It follows, therefore, 
|that iodine is not a sovereign remedy for 
| all forms of goiter, especially when used 
‘by laymen. On the other hand, when 
| judiciously prescribed by skilled physi- 
‘cians in appropriate instances, iodine 
|may prove of distinct value in alleviat- 
ing the symptoms of goiter. 

For some goiters operation is an ac 
cepted form of treatment. However, pa- 
|tients confronted by such an ordeal will 
be buoyed up by the knowledge that re- 
covery is usually rapid, the results quite 
gratifying and the possibility of an un- 
favorable outcome rather slight. For 
other goiters medical treatment is indi- 
cated. Whatever the mode of treatment 
it is encouraging to know that the con- 
dition can usually be held in abeyance 
or entirely relieved by competent med- 
ical guidance. 
been made in treating goiter successfully 
is easily one of the great achievements 
of scientific medicine. 

The Public Health Service has issued 
a number of publications on goiter, some 
of which are available for free distribu- 


18 | 


the effective date of the transfer to Elec- | 


}of common stock; The United Corpora- 
j tion, 162,533 shares of common stock and 


A. The company was an} 


' 


jterm investment. The company in but | Addressograph company, Chicago. 


few cases held as much as 5 per cent of | 
the stock of any corporation. The larg- 
jest of the company’s investments were 
in stocks and especially in common stocks 
of electric and gas utility companies, al- 
though investments were made in various 
other nonutility companies. The income 
of the company was derived largely from 
dividends and interest on its investments. 
| Q. And has Electrie Investors Incor- 
porated been absorbed by Electric Bond 
& Share Company? A. It has. 

Q. And will you explain the transac- 
tion? A. On Oct. 16, 1929, the assets of 
Electric Investors, Incorporated, were 
taken over by Electric Bond & Share 
Company pursuant to an agreement 
dated Sept. 23, 1929, between Electric 
Investors, Incorporated, and Electric 
3ond & Share Company. 

In exchange for the assets of Electric 
Investors, Incorporated, Electric Bond 
& Share Company assumed all debts and 
liabilities of Electric Investors, Incor- 
porated, and issued its own common stock 
to common stockholders of Electrie In- 
vestors, Incorporated, on the basis of 
eight shares of common stock of Electric 
Bond & Share Company for each five 
shares of common stock of Electric In- 
vestors, Incorporated. 

Holders of subscription receipts and 
option warrants for common stock of 
Electric Investors, Incorporated, were 
dealt with on the same basis as and 
when the respective holders paid their 
subscription in full and/or exercised 
their option warrants and thereby be- 
came entitled to common stock of Electric 
Investors, Incorporated. Electric Bond 
& Share €ompany surrendered its hold- 
ings of common stocks of Electric In- 
vestors, Incorporated, for cancellation. 

Electric Bond & Share Company is-| 
sued one share of its own $6 preferred | 
stock for account of each share of $6 
preferred stock of Electric Investors In- 
corporated; or if the stockholders so 
elected, Electric Bond & Share Com- 
pany paid $100 and accrued dividends in 
cash for account of each share of $6} 
preferred stock of Electric Investors In- 
corporated, | 

Q. After this plan was carried out was 
Electric Investors Incorporated  dis- 
solved? 

A. It was. 


Shares of Stock Owned 
By Bond & Share 


Q. At the time of purchasing the as- 
sets of Electric Investors Incorporated 
how many shares of common stock of 
Electric Investors Incorporated did Eleec- 
trie Bond & Share Company own? A. 
Klectric Bond & Share Company held 
124,857 shares of common stock of Elec- 
tric Investors Incorporated out of 1,022,- 
051 shares outstanding or slightly over 
12 per cent of the total. | 

Q. What investments did Electric In- | 
vestors Incorporated own when its as- 
sets were purchased by Electric Bond & 
Share Company? A. On Oct. 16, 1929, | 


} 


| 
| 


tric Bond & Share Company, Electric | 
Investors Incorporated*had investments | 


| with a fotal ledger value of $71,974,193.97 | 


7,12 


of which $6 2,679.11 was in stocks. | 
A complete list of the securities held is} 
shown in Exhibits 3 to 7 inclusive within | 
Exhibit 4680 in the record. 

Q. What were some of the utility com- 
pany stocks that Electric Bond & Share|} 
Company acquired from Electric Inves- 
tors Incorporated? A. Through this ac-| 
quisition Electric Bond & Share Com- 
pany increased its holdings in various 
public utility companies as follows: | 
American Gas & Electric Company, 158,- 
141 shares of common stock; The Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corporation, 559,- 
070 shares of common stock and option 
warrants for 319,697 shares of common | 
stock; National Power & Light Company, 
200,000 shares of common stock; The 
North American Company, 48,778 shares | 





option warrants for 55,328 shares of com- 
mon stock; American Power & Light 
Company, 68,704 shares ,of common 
stock; Electric Power & Light Corpora- | 
tion, 55,000 shares of common stock, and 
4,125 shares of second preferred. 

Now in addition to those mentioned, 
Electric Bond & Share Company ac- 
quired an interest in Central States Elec- 
trie Corporation, Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany of New York, Consolidated Gas 
Electric Light & Power Company of 
Baltimore, American Super Power Cor- 
poration, American Light & Traction 
Company, Brazilian Traction Light & 
Power Company, Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company, Duke Power Company, Inter- 
national Telephone and Telegraph Cor- 
poration, Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany, Northern States Power Company, 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company, Niagara 
& Hudson Power Corporation, Public | 
Service Corporation of New Jersey, | 
Shawinigan Water & Power Company, 
Standard Gas & Electric Company, 
Tampa Electric Company, United Light 
& Power Company. | 

I would like to point out that the in- | 
vestment in the companies which I have 
just mentioned account for a total ledger 
value of $53,049,244 out of total invest- 
ment stocks of $67,722,679. 


Q. As of ‘Dec. 31, 1924, what were the | 
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Ruling Asked on Nature 
Of Death by Sunstroke 


The Supreme -Court of the United 
States has just been asked in a petition 
for a writ of certiorari to review the 
case of Nickman vy. New York Life In- 
surance Co., No. 250, decided by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth 
Circuit, involving th® question of whether 
death caused by sunstroke is a death 
caused by accidental means. 

The petition points out that the Su- 
;}preme Court of the United States has 
never decided any insurance case wherein 
; the question was raised, The petition 
does not claim that high temperature of 
itself an accident, but asserts that 
where, out of 1,000,000 people, the in- 
sured was singled out for death by sun- 
| stroke, the cause of his death was acci- 
dental. 

The insured, was a real estate broker, 
of Cleveland, Ohio. A contractor erect- 
ing a building for him had left the job 
|and the insured was forced to perform 
/an “unusual” and “unexpected” service 


is 


The progress which has|jn going to the roof of the building to| 


|induce the contractor to proceed with 
!the work. The day was hot and, due to 
the height of surrounding buildings, the 
air did not circulat@as it should. These 
unusual circumstances, it alleged 
caused the death, 

The Circuit Court of Appeals held that 


is 
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Rejection of Cost | Taxpayer Is Allowed Deduction | | 
For Contribution Made to City Declared to Be | 


Basis Fixed by 
Expert Is Upheld 


Board Granted Discretionary 
Powers in Evaluating 
Property to Determine 
Taxable Gain on Sale 


Richmond, Va—The decision of the | 
Board of Tax Appeals approving a de- 
termination of the Commissioner of In- | 
ternal Revenue as to the Mar. 1, 1913, 
value of «-rtain property should notte 
ditturbed, the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Fourth Circuit held in this case. | 
The property wa¢ sold in 1924 and the 
Mar. 1, 1913, value was the cost basis | 
for ascertaining gain or loss, .it was ex- 
plained. 

The taxpayer’s contention that the 
Roard should have accepted the testi- 
he of an expert witness cannot be 
sustained, the opinion ruled. The de-| 
termination of the Commissioner of In- | 
‘ernal Revenue was deemed to pe cor-| 
rect unless disproved, the court pointed 
out, and +°.e Board had the right to give | 
the testimony of the expert as much 
weight as seemed just and reasonable in 
the light of other facts developed in, the 
case, 


ANCHOR COMPANY, INCORPORATED, V. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; 
Circurr Court oF APPEALS, FOURTH 
CircuIT, No. 2971. Soe 

On petition to review the decision of the 
§ Board of Tax Appeals. 

C. F. CooKE and THEODORE B. BENSON 
for the taxpayer; JOHN H. McEvers 
(G. A. Youncquist, Assistant Attor- 
ney General, J. Louis MONARCH, C. M. 
CHAREST and Jog S. FRANKLIN with 
him on the brief) for the Commis- 
sioner. 

Before PARKER, Circuit Judge, and 
GRONER and Soper, District Judges. 
The opinion of the court, delivered 

June 16, follows in full text : 

PARKER, Circuit Judge: This is an ap- 
neal from an order of the Board of Tax 
Appeals affirming a deficiency assess- 
ment of income taxes for the year 1924. 
In that year the taxpayer sold an office 
building in Roanoke, Va. For the pur- 
pose of determining the gain or profit 
derived from the sale, this property was 
valued as of Mar. 1, 1913, in the income 
tax return of the taxpayer at $205,000. 
The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
valued it as of that date at $110,112, and 
this valuation was approved by the Board 
§ Tax Appeals. 

It is admitted that the real estate upon 
which the building was erected was ac- 
quired in 1909 for $25,535.56; that a 
three-story building was erected thereon 
prior to Mar. 1, 1913, at a_cost of $82,- 
198.84; and that, in his determination 
of the value of the property as of Mar. 
1, 1913, the ,Commissioner valued the 
land at $29,659.96 and the building at 
$80,452.14. The taxpayer complains that 
the Board approved this valuation in- 
stead of adopting the testimony as to 
market value given by a witness Frank- 
Jin, who placed the value of the property 
as of Mar. 1, 1913, at from $195,000 to 
$210,000. 

It appears, however, that the valua- 
tion of Franklin was based in large part 
upon his estimate of the cost of reproduc- 
tion of the building and that he ad- 
mitted that this estimate would apply 
to construction in 1910 as well as in 1913. 
It was, of course, for the Board to say 
what weight it would give this testi- 

ony; and certainly it was entitled to no 
gieat weight when based upon an esti- 
mate which far exceeded the actual cost 
of construction. 

Question of Fact 

‘The fair market value of the property 
as of Mar. 1, 1913, was peculiarly a ques- 
tion of fact for the determination of the 
Board. It had before it, not only the 
opinion evidence relied upon by the tax- 
ayer, but also the facts as to the cost 
Gi the property, the cost of the improve- 

ments placed thereon, the rate of de- 
preciation and the valuation fixed by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, the 
last of which was prima facie correct. 
Brooks v. Commissioner (C. C. A. 4th) 
35 Fed. (2d) 178; Wickwire v. Reinecke 
275 U. S. 101, 105. What weight was to 
be given to these various matters in 
determining the value as of Mar. 1, 1913, 
was for the Board to decide; and there 
is nothing to show that it abused its 
discretion or proceeded upon any erron- 
eous view of the law. In_ such case, 
this court has no power to review the 
finding or to substitute its judgment for 
that of the Board. House & Herrmann 
v. Lucas (C. C. A. 4th) 36 Fed. (2d) 51; 
Guy v. Commissioner (C. C. A. 4th) 35 
Fed, (2d) 139. 

It is said that the Board had before 
it no evidence, except the testimony of 
Franklin, as to market value on Mar. 1, 
1913; but this ignores the determination 
of the Commissioner, which was before 
the Board and, as shown above, was 
prima facie correct. And even if this 
were not true, we do not think that the 
Board, on the question of valuation, is 
to be held bound by the opinion of ex- 
perts. Such evidence is competent, but 
it is not to be blindly followed. It should 
be weighed by the Board in the light 
of the other facts developed in the case 
and of the general knowledge and ex- 
perience of the members, and is by them 
to be given only such weight as in the 
ligt thereof may seem to be just and 
rensonable. The Conqueror 166 U. §&. 
110, 131; Head vy. Hargrave, 105 U. S. 
45, 49; Am-Plus Storage Battery Co. v. 
Commissioner (C. C. A. 7th) 35 Fed. 
(2d) 167, 169. 

Functions Like Jury 


In passing upon questions of fact, the| 


function of the Board is not unlike that 
of a jury at. common law; and the rule 
laid down by Mr. Justice Feld in Head 
v, Hargrave, supra, as to the duty of 
the jury in dealing with expert testi- 
mony, is applicable here. Said he: 
“The evidence of experts as to the 
value of professional services does not 
differ, in principle, from such evidence 
as to the value of labor in other depart- 
ments of business, or as to the value of 
property. So far from laying aside 
their own general knowledge and ideas, 
the jury should have applied that knowl- 
edge and those ideas to the matters of 
fact in evidence in determining the 
weight to be given to the opinions ex- 
pressed; and it was only: in that way 
that they could arrive at a just conclu- 
sion. While they cannot act Im any case 


upon particular facts material to its) 


disposition resting in their private 
knowledge, but should be governed by the 
evidence adduced, they may, and to act 
intelligently they must, judge of the 
weight and force of that evidence by 
their own general knowledge of the 
subject of inquiry. * * * And, while 

tweight should always be given to 


t . . 
Fenn of those familiar with the 
sunject, they are not to be blindly re- 


Mon 


ey Given for Civic Improvement Sa 
Allowable as Business Ex pense on Ev 


id to Be Properly 
idence Show- 


ing Payment to Be Business Policy 


Cincinnati, Ohio—A contribution made 
by the taxpaying company to the civic 
improvement fund of a city in which it 
employed about one-half the wage earn- 
ing populatien, was properly deductible 

s a business expense, the Circuit Court 


as 
of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit held | 


in this case, 

The taxpaying company’s business had 
been successfully operated for 20 years 
under a _ policy looking to the well being 
and contentment of its employes and it 
was in pursuance of that policy that the 
contribution was made, the opinion said, 
pointing out that although long and 
disastrous strikes had occurred in neigh- 
boring towns, the company in question 
had always been free of labor troubles. 


AMERICAN ROLLING MrLu Company v.* 


COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; 
Cr1rculitT Court oF APPEALS, SIXTH CIR- 
CcuIT, No. 5524, 

Petition to review an order of the Board 
of Tax Appeals. 

Before DENISON, MOORMAN and Hicks, 

Circuit Judges. 

The opinion of the court, 
June 11, follows in full text: 

MoorMAN, Circuit Judge: This case 
involves income and excess profits taxes 
f.- the year 1920. In its tax return for 
that year petitioner claimed, as a busi- 
ness expense, $360,000 which it had con- 
tributed to a civic fund raised in Middle- 
to sm, Ohio. The Commissioner and 
Board of Tax Appeals disallowed the 
claim. The facts on which it was based 
!follow: 

Petitioner is engaged in the manufac- 
ture of high-grade sheet metal and steel. 
It has a large plant at Middletown, Ohio, 
at which it employs about one-half of 
the \. >ge earning population of the city. 


delivered 


Most of its employees are skilled work- | 


men. Its policy has been to seek sta- 
bility in labor conditions. In 1913 it be- 
gan among its employes what is gen- 
erally known as “welfare work” but what 
its officers call “mutual interest work.” 
Since that time, although long and dis- 
astrous strikes have occurred in neigh- 
boring towns and petitioner’s employes 
have been solicited to strike, it has never 
suffered a strike and there has been but 
}a small turn-over in its labor. 


| Contribution Claimed 
As Business Expense 


There is a strong sense of community 
cooperation in the city which has been 
fostered and largely built up by the pe- 
|titioner. Prior to 1920 there were a smali 
iv C. A. building and a small hos- 
| pital in the city. Both were inadequate 
for the needs of the community. In or- 
der to make the city more desirable to 
line im and to encourage its employes to 
purchase homes, petitioner’s president, 
in the latter part of 1919, presenied to 
the chamber of commerce of the city a 
plan to raise the sum of $1,000,006 
|for civic betterment. It was deter- 
;mined that $600,000 of this amount 
should be allocated to the industries of 
the city, and that each industry should 
contribute to this allotment upon the 
‘basis of its invested capital, number of 
jemployes and volume of sales, All of 
|the industries of the cities except two 
joined in the plan, and. upon the basis 
| indicated $360,000 of the $600,000 was 
allocated to the petitioner. 
| The purposes for which the civic im- 
|provement fund was to be used are set 
{out in the margin. (Note 1). Petitioner 
kept its accounts on an accrual basis and 


set up on its books for 1920, as an ex- | 


pense for that year, the $360,000, which 
it had agreed to contribute to this fund. 
It actually paid $170,000 of the subscrip- 
tion during the year and paid the bal- 
ance as it was needed, the final payment 
being made the latter part of 1923, The 
net income of the petitioner for the year, 
as computed by it, was $4,286,365.19. 


Courts Consider Activity 
As Corporate Function 


Although the petitioner’s contribution 
was paid over a period of nearly three 
years, it became presently owing upon 
the making of the subscription, and we 
do not doubt that if it is a deductible 
business’ expense it was properly set up 
‘and charged on the books of the com- 
pany as such for the year 1920, The 
\critical question is whether it 
ordinary and necessary expense incurred 
in carrying on trade or business within 
{the meaning of Section 234 (a) 1 of the 
|Revenue Act of 1918. 
| It is aceepted as true in the industrial 
|world that strikes and shifting labor con- 
ditions impair efficiency of production, 
and that contentment and well-being add 
to the skill and productivity of work- 
hmen. Acting upon that principle, the 
large industries of the country almost 
without exception have engaged in mu- 
tual interest work in one form or an- 
lother with their employes, with the view 
of contributing to their comfort and 
pleasures, encouraging them to purchase 
homes, and giving them such interest in 
the community as to make them an asset 
of the business. 

Such work has been considered by the 
jcourts as a corporate function having a 
substantial relation to the progress and 
success of the industry. Thus jt has been 
held that expenditures for hospitals, dis- 
pensaries, medical services, schools, li- 
braries, churches and recreational cen- 
ters are all necessary and proper expen- 
ditures ing aid of corporate purposes. 
(Note 2). The Board of Tax Appeal 
itself has recognized them as an effective 
means of establishing cordial relations 
wth employes and retaining personnel. 
| Article 562, Regulation 62. 

In the Poinsett Mill Case, 1 B. T. A,, p. 
6, the village in which the taxpayer's 
mill was operated was located on its 


(NOTE 1) 
Taxpayer's 
C'ntrib’t’n 
36 per cent 
2,000.00 $ 720.00 
54,299.13 19,547.69 
19,360.00 6,969.60 
25,000.00 9,000.00 
195,000.00 70,200.00 
9,000.00 é 
155,000.00 
70,000.00 
10,000.00 
23,000.00 
500.00 

2 

885,000.00 
11,319.30 


Beneficiary Appr’pr’t’n 


American Legion. . $ 
Bd, of Education 
Boy Scouts 

City Commission .. 
Community Bldg. 
Girl Scouts 
Hospital 

Girls’ Club 

Public Library 
Park Commission 
Rd. of Rem’mbr'n'ce 
Recreation Ass'n 
7.2. c) A, 
‘Contingent 


25,200.00 
3,600.00 
8,280.00 
1,260.00 

13,507.76 

138,600.00 


......-$1,000,000.00 $360,000.00 


Total 


ceived, but are to be intelligently ex- 


amined by the jury in the light of their} 


own general knowledge; they should con- 
trol only as they are found to be rea- 
; sonable.”” 

| There was nothing in the action of the 
|Board subject to review by this court, 


land its order is accordingly “affirmed. 


was an| 


4,074.95 | 


| property, and the taxpayer made a con- 
tribution to the trustees of a Baptist 
| Church, 90 per cent of the congregation 
| of which was composed of its employes. 
{It also paid the salary of a welfare 
| worker, contributed to the village school, 
and erected and supported a community 
center hall. The Board held that the 
| contribution to the church was an “‘ordi- 
mary and necesasry expense” of the busi- 
ness of the taxpayer. 

Similar rulings on different facts were 
made in Holt Granite Mill Co,1B. T. A. 
1246, Hibbard, ete., v. Commissioner, 5 
B. T. A. 464, Superior Co. v§’Commis- 
sioner, 7B, T. A. 

| 279. 
missioner, 87 Fed. 
had disallowed a donation to the Corn- 


of Appeals of the District of Columbia 


held that the donation was “reasonably | 


incidental to the carrying on of the com- 
pany’s business for the company’s ben- 
efit, and therefore allowable as a de- 
duction.” 


Consideration Given 
Facts of Each Case 


The cases in which the subject has 
been dealt with by the courts are too 
numerous tocite. It is said for the Com- 
missioner that every legitimate business 
in a city is more or less benefited by any 
civie enterprise, and that to sustain the 
deduction in the case at bar would open 
the door to the deduction of every con- 
tribution to any enterprise that had for 
its object the betterment of the people 
of the surrounding community. We 
think the argument is unsound. The 

| question always whether, balancing 

the outlay against the benefits to be 
reasonably expected, the business inter- 
est of the taxpayer will be advanced. 

i The answer must depend, among other 
things, upon the 
of the industry, its location, the number 
of its emploves as compared to the en- 
tire cemmunity, the type of its employes, 


is 


and what other employers similarly situ- ! 


ated are doing. All of the projects to 
which this fund was devoted, with the 
exception of the city commission and the 
contingent fund, were needed for social, 
educational and recreational 
They were projects which in modern 
times are necessities in a community, and 


they could only be had in this community } 


by petitioner’s paying for them or join- 
ing others in doing so. 
necessity it had 
sary buildings for these purposes for its 
own employes on its own property, we do 
not doubt that the thereof would 
be regarded as ordinary business ex- 
pense, Wecansee no difference between 
that character of expenditure and con- 
tributions to community institutions 
from which the employes would derive 
the same benefits. 


Order of Board 
Is Reversed 


We cannot accept the contention that 
to permit the petitioner to make this 
contribution would give to a corporation 
the right to make donations to charity 
which is given exclusively to individuals 


cost 


by Section 214 (a) 11 of the Act of 1918. | 


The contention entirely overlooks the dis- 
tinction that the contribution was not a 
philanthropy, but was a business expen- 
diture to be reflected in increased earn- 
ings. The right to make such expendi- 
ture is not confined to corporations but 
|is also given to individuals. 

The individual has the additional right, 
under the statutes, to make gifts to char- 
ity that have no relation to business, ex- 
penses, The need foz such facilities as 
these in this community is not questioned. 
The benefit which the petitioner would 
receive from them seems to us to be 
found in the purposes which they served. 
The business was operated for profit, not 
to furnish employment. It had been suc- 
‘cessfully operated for 20 years under a 
| policy looking to the well-being and con- 
|tentment of#itsemployes. It was in pur- 

suance of that policy that petitioner de- 
| termined to make the contribution here 
jin question, Saving the $9,000 for the 
city commission and the contingent fund 
of $4,074.49, we accept that decision as 
|determining the necessity of making it 
business expense. 

The petitioner also paid to the city 
jin 1920, apart from its contribution of 
| $360,000, the sum of $24,000. The con- 
tention is made that this was paid to 
| prevent the city from extending its boun- 
daries to include a part of the petition- 
er’s property not within the city limits. 
We need not determine whether under 
|any circumstances such an expenditure 
would be a business expense. It suffices 
that the Board of Tax Appeals found 
|\that it was not made with reference to 
| boundaries, and we 


jas a 


extending the city 


think its finding was right. That amount, | 


| therefore, was not deductible as an ex- 
| pense. 

The order of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals is reversed and the cause remanded 
for further proceedings consistent here- 
with. 


| 


( Note Heintz v. 

"ommerce, 237 Fed. 942; 
46 Kan. 382; Roberts v. Mills, 184 N.C. 406; 
Temple St. Cable Ry. v. Hellman, 103 Cal. 
434; Steinway v. Steinway & Sons, 40 N. Y. 
Supp. State v. Railway Co., 68 Ohio 
St. Rep. 9. c 


9 


National Bank of 
Town Co, v. Russell, 


718; 


Revision of lowa Taxes 


| To Be Studied by Group | 


State of Iowa: 
Des Moines, July 9. 


State Senator C. F. Ciark, of Cedar | 
Rapids, chairman of the legislative com- | 
recommend tax law | 


mittee which will 
revision measures to the next Iowa 
Legislature, has called a meeting of the 
committee, to be held at 
July 17, at which the final report will 
be @onsidered, he announced orally July 3. 

Senator Clark said 
had considered four new tax sources but 
had made no decision. From an indi- 


vidual income tax, he said, it was esti- | 
mated about $6,000,000 might be raised. | 


Some form of business tax, he said, 


| probably would produce about $2,000,000. | 


A mortgage tax that would yield $80,000 
and a selective sales tax to produce about 
$3,000,000 also have been considered, he 
stated. 

This total of $11,800,000 would replace 
lthe property tax for State purposes, if 
adopted, but Senator Clark said he be- 
lieved the legislators would deem it un- 
wise to entirely elimimate a State prop- 
erty tax. 

Senator Clark said arrangements prob- 
ably would be made to assure Iowa of 
representation on the interstate tax 
council, now in process of formation and 
that a committee of representative | 


Iowans would be formed to participate | 


in State tax matters. 


i 
\ 


{ 


| 


380, and Indiana, etc., | 
R. R. Co. vy. Commissioner, 16 B. T. A.| 
In Corning Glass Works v. Com-! 
(2d) 798, the Board} 


ing Hospital of $25,000; but the Court! 


nature and the size} 


purposes. | 


If under this! 
constructed the neces- | 


Des Moines | 


the investigators | 


| 


Notin Retaliation 


Mr. McKelvie Lays Action to. 


Desire to Safeguard Pro- 
| 


Pfoduction 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
| milling quality. An effort js now being) 
made to secure a substantial reduction 
in acreage im Winter wheat growing 
regions. How farmers may react to this 
|remains to be seen, but it is evident| 
that unless they are willing to cooperate | 
with the Board in bringing it about,| 
wheat growers in most Winter producing 
regions will be hard put to it in the 


future, | 


Readjustment of Acreage | 


By some, this has been construed as| 
}an arbitrary action without taking into| 
account the need for keeping the land} 
in production. The fact is, farmers prob- | 
| ably would get as much for their wheat| 
|crop if they reduced their acreage 20) 
| per cent and left the rest of the land lie| 
}idle. The Federal Farm Board is not) 
recommending that. Our thought is that} 
| there must be a readjustment of acreage 
} to the end that wheat will be displaced | 
by other crops of which there is not such 
a surplus, and in which the competition 
in foreign markets or from foreign} 
sources is not so keen. | 
| Attention must also be called to the| 
| changes in the dietary habits of our own 
| people. If we ate as much wheat per} 
capita today as we did 20 years ago, the| 
surplus of wheat in this country would| 
not be a troublesome factor. Why the 
consumption of wheat has declined, I 
am not prepared to say, but it is a sig- 
nificant fact that as the curve in wheat| 
consumption has declined, the curve in| 
| sugar ‘nsumption has increased. 

Evidently people prefer sweets to 
| bread and being more pro&perous they | 
are better able to buy sweets. Also, | 
there is a relative food value between 
wheat and sugar, though my mother 
never told me that. In Canada, the per 
capita consumption of wheat is nearer 
iseven bushels, compared with a little 
more than four bushels here. I ana not 
sure of the reason for this, In all proba- | 
bility, our accessibility to abundant sup- 
plies of fruits and vegetables has a good 
deal to do with it. 

In the last 30 years, Canada, Aus- 
| tralia dud the Argentine have increased 
their wheat acreage 300 per cent. Largely 
speaking, they have readier or cheaper 
access than we do_ to the markets of 
the world. The only saving feature is 
that Russia, which exported over a hun- 
dred and fifty million bushels before the 
war, has undertaken to revamp its gov- 
ernment and temporarily is out of the 
world market. 

Tariffs Against Wheat 

Nearly all foreign countries have 
| erected tariff barriers against our agri- 
| cultural exports, particularly wheat The 

first reaction is that these tariffs are re- 
taliatcry, but only the uninformed so be- 
lieve. The movements to protect home 
producers and grow more food in conti- 
nental "urope has been in progress ever 
since the war. Note the vigor with which 
| Italy has been striving to increase its 
production of what. Other countries 
have been working along the same lines 
to the end that another war will not 
find them unprepared. Do what we will 
with our tariffs, thoSe countries are go- 
ing to protect their farmers against the 


| 


| unrestricted invasion of imports from the 


United States, 
and Australia. 

In the last analysis, this law as we 
construe it is predicated upon the ability 
of the farmer to~ manage his own busi- 
ness, once he is organized to do so. Co- 
operation is the key to it and only in 
exceptional cases can the Federal Farm 
Board have any dealings with a farmer 


the Argentine, Canada 


| or any one else who is not a member of 


a producer-owned and 
marketing unit. 
understand this. 
signed to afford r 


producer-controlled 
A lot of people do not 


is the Government in business. It is 
neither, It is the farmer in business co- 
operatively, with the Government assist- 
ing to organize and finance farm market- 
ing activities. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly that 


there is no disposition in the agricul-|Wheat Belt threshing made good prog-| but 


tural marketing act or among the mem- 
bers of the Federal Farm Board to im- 


management or conduct of the farmer’s 


| business. Our desire is that at the ear- 


liest possible date the Government may 
be relieved of during for the farmer 
things that he can and prefers to do for 
himself. This does not mean that the 
Federal Farm Board is going out of 
business soon, but it does mean that as 
the cooperative agencies now being as- 
sisted by it are able to go it alone, they 
will be heartily welcome! to do so. 


No decisions were promulgated 
by the Board of Tax Appeals on 
July 9 


| ducers and Expand Home i; 


C 


JNeeded, Weather Bureau Says 


Weekly 


But Cotton Makes Oraly Fair Progress in 
Some Sections 


Hot, dry weather im the Northwest 
d most Rocky Mountain sections was 


unfavorable for grains during the last 


Bureau, Department of 
stated July 9 in its weekly review of 
weather and crop conditions. 

The 


Cottom made only poor to fair growth 


in some sections, and pastures generally | 
The review ! 


need rain, the Bureau said. 
followes in full text: 
Temperatures during the week were 
decidedly high over most of the western 
two-thirds of the country. © East of the 
Mississippi River the afternoon maxima 
were also high in central and southern 
districts, but from the Ohio Valley cast- 
\ard and northward most of the week 
was cool, especially at might. Ina lim- | 
ited area of the southeast maxima of | 
100 degrees to 104 degrees were re- | 
ported, and also in much of the central 
Great Plains, while in the northwestern ! 
Plains area from 100 degrees to 106 de- | 
grees occurred. Rainfall was generally | 
of a local character throughout the cen- 
tral and western portions of the country. | 


Seasonable Warmth 
Prevailed in South 


The week, as a whole, was cool from 
the Ohio Valley northward and north- | 
eastward, with the weekly mean tem- 
peratures ranging from 2 degrees to 5 
degrees  subnormal. Im_ the southern 
States seasonable warmth prevailed, 
with most stations reporting average 
temperatures 1 degree or 2 degrees 
above mormal, while in Pacific coast sec- 
tions the averages ranged from slightly 
below normal] to slightly above. Between 
the Mississippi Valley and Pacific sec- 
tions, however, abnormallw warm weather | 
prevailed, with nearly all stations re- 
porting weekly mean temperatures from 
4\degrees to as much as 10 degrees! 
above mormal; the greatest plus depart- 
ures are shown for the north-central | 
Rocky Mountain districts. | 

Precipitation was substantial to heavy 
in the middle and north Atlantic areas 
and generous falls occurred at scat- 
tered places in the north-central States 
and in the Southeast. Eo Isewhere rain- 
fall was decidedly local im @haracter and 
mostly ligsht, with some east-central and, 
south-central dry sections receiving little 
orno relief. From the Rocky Mountains 
westward the week was practically rain- 
less, 

Generally good harvest weather pre- | 
vailed im the main Wheat Belt, with much | 
sunshine and mostly only local rainfall. 
Both harvest and threshing advanced | 
rapidly. In the more northwestern States } 
high temperatures and dry weather were | 
unfavorable for most growing crops, but | 
in northern sections east of the Plains} 
frequent showers and moderate warmth 
were generally favorable amd most vege- 
tation made good advance. © Good grow- 
ling weather prevailed in the central and 
north Atlantic areas, while sunshine im- 
|proved conditions in tle heretofore wet | 
sections of southern Florida. 

In the South local showers were bene- 
ficial, but they were irregular, and a good 
‘general radn is needed im this area, es- | 
ipecially from Tennessee and _ northern 
iGeorgia westward over the Mississippi| 
Valley. The present outstanding feature | 
as regards soil moisture, however, is the ; 
severe droughty conditions that obtain in 
some east-central sections, principally in| 
West Virginia, southwestern Virginia, | 
|parts of Ohio, most of Kentucky and Ten- | 
nessee, and in the south-central Missis- | 
\sippi Valley area, Crops are beginning | 
|to feel the effect of high temperatures | 
jand scamty rainfall also im the central | 
|Great Plains. Most sections of the coun- | 
itry now need general, substantial rains. | 


| Harvest of Winter Wheat 


Reaches Pennsylvania | 
| Small Grains.High temperature in 
ithe northwestern Winter Wheat Belt! 


Some think it was de-|caused rapid ripening, and mostly fair|40 Statutes 10 
eadier access to easier| weather” throughout the area permitted| er’s 


| credit for the farmer. Others think it} good progress in harvesting and thresh-|turmed June 13, 1919 


| ing. 
lnow general as far north as Pennsyl-| 
| vania, and has begun to southern Michi- 
| gan and northern Nebraska, with cutting 
|well alomge in the eastern two-thirds of 


| Kansas. In the southern sections of the, 


ress, The weather during ripening and 


lharvestinge of Winter wheat has been | 


lityof grain. Inthe Northwest and most 
| Rocky Mountain sections conditions were 
|decidedly “less favorable for the grain 
crops because of heat amd = dryness. 
Spring wheat deteriorated in parts of 
North Dakota and has beem damaged in, 
|many central and westerm counties of, 
|South Dakota, while farther west high 
temperatures and lack of moisture were 
lunfavorable. Oats ripened too rapidly 
lin the Mississippi Valley, but showers 
land seasonable warmth were favorable| 
in Northeast. Rice needs rain in Louisi- 
ana. 

Corn.— With favorable warmth the 
corn corn continued to make excellent| 
| progress wherever there is sufficient soil 


¢ 


Index and Digest 


Federal Tax Deci 
s§* 


LLABI are printed so that they 


Deductions—Contributions—Civie imp 


sions and Rulings 


can be crt out, pasted ore Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


rovement fund— 


Contributions to civic improvement fund held properly deductible as a 


business expense when it appeared by 
fits to be reasonably expected that t 


balancing the outlay against the bene- 
he business interests of the taxpayer 


were advanced, and the contributions were in pursuance of a policy looking to 
the well being and contentment of employes for the purpose of stabilizing 


labor conditions.—American Rolling 
—V U.S, Daily 1491, July 10, 1930. 


fill Co. v. Commissioner. (C. C. A. 6) 


Gain or loss—Mar. 1, 1913, value—Board of Tax Appeals—Evidence— 


The determination of the Commissio 


ner of Internal Revenue as to the Mar. 


1, 1913, value of certain property sold in 1924 was prima facie correct apd 
even if this were not true the Board of Tax Appeals was not obliged to 
accept the testimony of an expert witness on the question of valuation, but 
could weigh such evidence in the light of other facts developed in the case; 


in passing upon questions of fact, the 
is not unlike that of a jury at comm 
sioner. (C. C. A. 4)—V U.S. Daily 14 


function of the Board of Tax Appeals 
on law.—Anchor (Co., Inc. v. Commis- 
91, July 10, 1930, 


Board of Tax Appeals—Procedure—Amendment to include defense of stat- 


ute of limitations— 


The taxpayer should have been granted the right to file ananswer setting 


up the statute of limitations —-Geuder, 


Paeschke & Frey Co. v. Commissioner. 


(C. C. A. 7)—V_ WU. S. Daily 1491, July 10, 1930. 


No unnublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 


officer or employe of the Bureau of 1 
disposition of other cases.—Extract 
Internal Revenue. 


nternal Revenue as u precedent in the 
from regulations of Commissioner of 


week, and most of the country now needs | 
general, substantial raims, the Weather | 
Agriculture, | 


wheat harvest advanced rapidly. | 


| though hot weather 


| kansas, except where 


| coast 
| erally favorable, 


moisture, Rain is badly needed in many 
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Foreign Tariffs General and Substantial Rains Farm Markets 


| Found Steadier 


Report Shows Wheat Harvest Advancing Rapidly 
| 


places in the eastern and southeastern| 
Corn Belt, inludimg: much of Ohio, most! 


peratures are beginning to show 
favorable effect im parts ef the 
| Plains. Otherwise, progress was 
erally favorable, with some fields 
inning to tassel as 
ern Towa, and much 
or too tall to cultivate, 
The general condition of corn waries 
| considerably in Nebraska, and the late 
crop needs agood rain over the Southern 
States; in the middle Atlantic area re- 
cent growth has been rapid, with favor- 
able showers 
Cotton Belt Tem perature 
Averaged Near Normal 


Cotton.--The tem perature for the week 
averaged near normal inthe Cotton Belt, 
prevailed the latter 
mostly in the form 
but they were rather 
the lower Mississippi 


un- 
Great 


part. Rainfall was 
of local showers, 
more general in 
Valley. 


In Texas there was appreciable rain 


} at about one-half the reporting stations 
|} and the progress 


of early cotton 
generally very good, though with com- 
Plaints of shedding in the south; the 
iate crop needs rain in many places and 
progress was mostly poor to only fair. 
In Oklahoma growth was good, in gen- 
eral, though some southwestern sections 
need ‘Yain; plants are small, but mostly 
rowing nicely, Im the central portieans 
of the belt progress varied considerably, 
with rain still needed in many places. 
Showers were helpful in Louisiana, and 
growth was mostly fair to good in Ar- 
locally too dry; 


Was 


otherwise, in this 
from poor to only fair. 
States conditions continued ggren- 
e though cotton meeds 
rain ina few places, mostly in northern 
Georgia. 


Miscellaneous Crops.—Except in some 


of the more northern and eastern States, 


pastures are generally short and need- 


Ing rain, with many complaints of poor 


condition or drying up. Most of 


the 


western range country is also becoming 


dry, with stock water scarce insome sec- 
tions; the general condition of livestock 
is 
moisture in the Ohio Valley and 
able in the middle 
Truck crops are mostly good in 
Northeast and lake region, while 
tatoes are doing well in 
States. 


Ruling in Tax Case 


‘Amended by Court 


Statute of Tuimitations 
Answer Upheld 


Chicago, Ill—The Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Seventh Circuit 
amended its opiniom in the case 
titled Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Com- 
pany v. Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue (V U.S. Daily 1147). The closing 
sentence of the original opinion is 
stricken out in the amended decision. 
That sentence read as follows: “For this 
reason it is not mecessary to discuss 
other assignments of error.” The para- 
graphs added by the amended opinion 
follow in full text: 


has 
en- 


still mostly favorable. Tobacco meeds 
Ten- 
nessee, but recent rains have been favor- 
Atlantic section. 
the 
po- 
north-central 


Right of Taxpayer to Set Up 
in 


of Kentucky, southern Illinois, and south-| 
eastern Missouri, while recent high tem-| 


gen-|ier since July 1 and there 
i be-| some advances in prices, the Department 
far north as South-) of Agriculture stated July 9. 
of the crop laid by, | tle, butter, 


Since July First 


Department of Agriculture 
Reports Increased Prices 
For Hogs, Cattle, Butter 
and Potatoes 


Agricultural markets have been stead- 
have been 


Hogs, cat- 
and potatoes were higher. 


in that State.) There was little change in prices for cot- 


ton, hay, lambs, poultry, and eggs, the 
Department said. The statement follows 
in full text = 

The market tone has steadied itself 
considerably~ since the first of the month, 


| Farm products and many othex commodi- 


area, advance varied | 
In the Atlantic |} ; oe 
|ton at Kansas City and Omaha. 


| mand from 


{down their requirements to a 


ties held their ground, quite well as a 
group in home and foreign markets the 
first week of July, and there were some 
advances. The viewpoint of the business 
world has become a shade more cheer- 
ful; the long decline of prices has been 
one of the chief causes of the general un- 
settlement. Price upturns ine luded hogs, 
cattle, butter and potatoes. Wheat 
scarcely held its own, Feeds and the 
feed grains tended lower. There was 
little change in cotton, hay, lambs, poul- 
try and eggs. 

Wheat prices held at about the month’s 
opening range but corn and oats were 
somewhat lower. The decline in wheat 
millfeed prices during the past two 
months has carried prices to the lowest 
levels in recent years. Lighter wheat 
feeds continued to lead the decline with 
prices averagring about $1 per ton lower 
at the larger distributing markets. De- 
pig feeders contimued suffi- 
ciently active in the more northern mar- 
kets to absorb the supplies of heavy 
feeds, ; 

Cottonseed meal declined about $1 per 
In the 
southeasterm: markets demand ‘was very 
limited despite the fact that pastures 
had suffered by the recent prolonged hot, 
dry, spell. Demand was seasonally quiet 
in the South west With feed manufactur- 
ers using very little and feeders holding 

minimum. 
stocks of 
offerings 


Stocks of cake are light, but 
meal are apparently large, as 
are very liberal. Hay markets held about 
unchanged with moderate offerings at 
most markets fully equal to the com- 
paratively dull demand, 
Cotton Market Steady 

Thp cottom: market was fairly steady 
the first week of July, price fluctuations 
|holding within narrow limits. There 
|seemed to be some slight improvement 
|in the demand for new crop shipments 
| with some rather sizeable transactions 
in evidence aim certain localities. The 
grades and staples mostly inquired for 
in new crop shipments were from strict 
low middling to strict middlimg in the 
| lengths severn-eighths tol inch inclusive, 
| Weather was mostly dry and warm in the 
| Cotton Belt, though considerable areas 
jin the East had moderate rainfall. In 
Texas and Oklahoma warm, dryw weather 
|.was mostly favorable for early cotton, 
In the Atlantic Coast States ~ progress 
| was generally  sati&factory with bolls 
| forming st in southern sections. Sales 
jf spot cottom by leading markets were 
very light. Exports for the week 
amounted to 54,166 bales, compared with 
| 43,549 for the same week last wear. 


|. The cattle wmmarket has been decidedly 
jirregular so far this month. 


Q : A late ad- 
| vance in prices toward the close of the 


| preceding week had the expected result 
of attracting heavier receipts. 
| supply figures decreased, the downturn of 


When 


early July was rather quickly recovered, 
and yearlings and light steer offerings 
made net price gains, Weighty steers did 


Appellant further contends that the en-| Mot hold the adlwance, The extreme top on 


tire deficiency claim for the year 1918 
is_ barred by the Statute of Limitations, 
which provides that a deficiency tax must 
be determined and assessed within five 
years after taxpayers’ return was due 
or was made, 


return for the year 1918 was 


1925. 
comes clearly within the statute and 
barred. Russell et al. v. 
278 U.S. 181; Dobbins v. Commissioner, 
31 F (2d) 935. It is 
(a) Revenue Act 1926, 44 Statutes 113. 
These facts were called to the atten- 


| pose the power of Government upon the |rather unusually favorable for good qual-|tiom of the court and it refused the tax- 


payer the right to file an answer set- 
ting up the Statute of Limitations. 
though his request was not made until 
after submission, it was made previous 
to the Board’s order herein, and shortly 
following an order of the Board in Na- 
tional Products Co. w. Commissioner, 7 
B. T. A. 632, which construed 278 (a) 
tevenue Act of 1924 as not extending 
the period of limitation provided in 40 
Statutes 1082, supra, im cases suchas the 
instant one, 

Under the circumstances we think the 
application of the taxpayer for leave to 
file a plea of the Statute of Limitations 
should have been®ranted. Alameda Park 
Co. v. Lucas, Commissioner, 37 F. (2d) 
805. 

The order of the Board of Tax Appeals 
reversed, and the cause is remanded 

further proceeding not inconsistent 


is 


for 


with this opinion. 


Ohio Court Sustains Action 
‘To Recount Votes on Tax 


State of Ohio: 

Columbus, July 9. 
The attorney general, Gilbert Bettman, 
received word July 7 that the common 
pleas court of Franklin County had sus- 
tained his motion to dissolve the ttmpo- 


Al-| 


strictly choice offerings was $12.85, with 
several loads at $12.25-$12.50, best light 
and long yearlings reaching $12. 

Atumnin the sentiment toward stocker 
and feeder cattle is in sight, the supply 


Revenue Act 1918, c. 18, of low priced killing cattle and stockers 
82, See. 250 (d). Petition- | having been sharply abridged to the bet- 
re-|terment of low priced killers as) well as 
in , and the deficiency | Stockers, The first consignment of west- 
The harvest of Wimter wheat is|tax was determined and assessed Aug. 4,| ern grass fed cattle were low grade little 
There being mo waiver, the claim | Steers which sold all the way from $5 

is | to $6.75, and were little or no criterion of 
United States, | what better qualitied range steers would 


bring on either slaughter or feeder 


, not only barred, | account, 
it was extinguished by Section 1106) 


Hog Prices Advance 


| Hog prices advanced sharply, due to 


the influence Of smaller receipts coupled 
with an improved shipping demand and 
revival of interest on the part of local 
packers, Packing sow receipts imecreased 
reasonably and constituted about 60 per 
cent of the total. Strictly fat hogs of all 
weights were im demand, but buyers dis- 
criminated _Sharply against grassy or 
half fat kinds, regardless of weights. 
Top price reached $9.75. 

Increased receipts of lambs at eastern 
markets removed much of the support 
from shippers, and _ prices dropped 
sharply at Chicago, Native lambs again 
predominated amd ran largely to lighter 
weights of medium and good grades. 

Inventory _taking by manufacturers 
was a factor in dull wool trade at Boston, 
another consideration being the impend- 
ing London sales. Members of the trade 
freely predicted lower opening prices at 
these sales, but it was not expected that 
the declines would be sufficient to mate- 
rially affect dormestic prices, e limited 
trading in domestic wools was done at 
fully steady to firm prices, 

Butter Market Fairly Steady 

The butter amarket during the first 

week of July ruled fairly steady. The 


| figures for 10 cities covering the month 


of June show that 1,763,541 pounds less 
butter were stored in June, 1930, than 
in June, 1929. Reports in general indi- 
cate that the peak of butter production 


| has been reached and declines can be 


rary restraining order which forbade the | 
governor, secertary of state and the at- | 


torney general from opening and can- 
vassing the returns amd issuing a proe- 
lamation concerning the passage of the 
recent constitutional taxation amend- 
ment in the November, 1929, election. 
(IV. DU. S. Daily 2666.) 

Judge Leach, who wrote the opinion, 
held that the vote on the repeal of the 
uniform taxation section of the consti- 
tution was legal. 


Tennessee Court Affirms 
‘Tonnage Levy on Trucks 


State of Tennessee: 
Nashville, July 9. 


expected from mow on. 

The cheese markets at Wisconsin as- 
sembling points ruled barely steady dur- 
ing July but prices advanced a Quarter 
cent in New York producing sections. 
Judging from receipts at Wisconsin 
warehouses and from individual factory 
shipments, cheese production comtinues 
to decline in Wisconsin, Imports from 
Canada, during June, amounted to over 
1,500,000 pounds _according to trade re- 
ports, The bulk of this cheese was 


| brought into this country before the new 


| 
| 


Truck owners may be required to pay | 


license 
nage, the Tennessee Supreme court has 
|just held ina test suit against the com- 
|missioner of finance amd taxation insti- 
tuted by the Price-Bass Co, in behalf 
* certain truk owners of Memphis, 


Cc. 
— 


fees on the basis of truck ton- | 


tariff went into effect on June 17 and 
was put into storages in New York. The 


[Continued ove Page 10, Columre 6.) 
Nashville, Chattanooga and Knoxville, 
The ruling involved State revenue ap- 
proximating $600,000, 

In addition to the tax on horsepower, 


| trucks are subject to the followimge tax 


based on carrying capacity: 14% toms to 
2 tons, $15; 2%@ tons to 3% tons, $20; 
4 to 4; tons, $30; 5 to 5% toms, $40; 

6 tons and in excess thereof, $50. , 
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Revision of Class Rates on Freight | 


1492) 


Railroads 


In Eastern Territory Is Prescribed 
I. C. C. Provides Distance Seale and 22 Classifi- 


cations at Varying Percentages of 
First Class Rate 


Revision of the class rate structure in 
eastern territory by the compilation of 
a basic distance scale of rates, involving 
both increases and reductions from the 
present class rate level in the so-called 
“official territory.” has been made by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Docket No. 15879, “Eastern Class Rate 
Investigation.” 

(An authorized summary of the re- 
port was published in the issue of July 
9.) A detailed summary of the report 
follows in full text: 

The progression and level of the scale 
are briefly indicated in the following 
first-class rates: 

Miles. Cents. 
30 
51 
56 
66 


400 
500 
600 
700 
800 
Below first class 22 other rate columns 


'1 for application in trunk-line territory 


are provided fixed at percentages of first | 


class ranging from 92.5 to 13. 
cipal present classes are given 
lowing percentages: second, 85; Rule : 
and third, 70; Rule 26, 55; fourth, 50; 
fifth, 35; sixth, 27.5. 

Between points in zone C in Michigan, 
yone B in New England, certain branch 
lines of the New York Central and Dela- 
ware & Hudson in northern New York, 
and certain branch lines in Virginia, 
West Virginia, and Kentucky on the one 
hand and other points in the territory a 
level higher than the basic scale is pre- 
scribed. 

To and from certain lines of the Chesa- 


the fol 


- 


The prin- | 


of first clas for fifth and sixth classes, 
respectively. 

The carriers propose four distance 
scales for application within trunk-line 
territory and two such scales between 
New England and trunk-line territory. 
The interterritorial rates to and from cen- | 
tral territory would be readjusted upon 
the basis of a first-class rate of $1.61 
between New York and Chicago, apply- | 
ing thereto the percentages now in ef-| 
fect in central territory, the port differ- 
entials, and the groupings in interior} 
trunk-line territory, with some changes | 
in bases and groups to be referred to 
subsequently. 

The carrier’s proposed basic scale No. 
is, for the most part, from 0.5 cent to| 
5 cents higher than the rates for cor- 
responding distances and classes under 
the present central-territory scale. Onc} 
technical reason for this is that it has a} 
uniform rate of progression, whereas 
that of the central-territory scale has: 
been made irregular by the disposition 
of fractions in connection with the gen- 
eral increases and reduction. Scale No. 
1 has, however, been made basically 
higher to reflect what the carriers con- 
tend are the more difficult operating 
conditions in trunk-line territory occa- | 
sfoned by the mountainous terrain in} 
certain portions of the territory, anda 
also to blend with the higher level of 


jclass rates in effect within New England. 


| for 


peake & Ohio, Norfolk & Western, and | 


Virginian a still higher basis is pre- 
scribed. Within zone A in New England 
a scale 5 per cent higher than the basic 
scale-will apply, and within zone B New 
England a scale 10 per cent higher than 
that for zone A. 


Central-to-Eastern 


Key Rates Specified 
For application between central terri- 


yitory and New England on the other 


Rates Provided 


Under Scale No. 1 

Seale No. 1 starts with a first-class 
rate of 30 cents for the initial distance 
of miles and less, whereas the same 
rate under the central zone A scale 
29 cents. The progression is 2 cents for 
each 5-mile block up to 40 miles, 1 cent 
each 5-mile block from 40 to 100 
miles, 2 cents for each 10-mile block 


5 


is 


from 100 to 170 miles, 1 cent for each 


| 10-mile block from 170 to 300 miles, and 


| 300 miles. 
la 
‘ 


hand, and to a limited extent between! 


trunk-line territory and New 
a large number of specitied 


prescribed, These rates are based 


England ; 
cey rates | 2 - ! 
: k _ wie ~\deemed important from. the standpoint | 
between the more important points are | | 
( on! 


distance to a considerable extent but also | 


take into account certain other elements. | which 


Rates under the distance scales are 
yequired to be based on the 
routes over which carload traffic can be 
moved without transfer of lading. With 
slight modifications’ the report approves 
the grouping and basis of rat&& proposed 
by the carriers for New York City, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore. The report 
provides for grouping Jersey City, N. J. 
and certain other places in its vicinity 
with New York City under rates to ana 
from New England. 

The report prescribes rail-lake rates 
between Lake Michigan ports and east- 
ern territory 90 per cent of the corre- 
sponding all-rail rates subject to a max- 
imum difference of 16 cents on first 
class. Between Baltimore and the Del- 
Mar-Va peninsula rail-water rates via 


Love Point, Md., are required to be based | 


on actual distances over such routes. 

Increased rates on fresh 
fruits and vegetables, hay, and dairy 
products are not authorized. Maximum 
yeasonable rates only are prescribed, — 

Official classification territory, herein 
yeferred to as official territory, takes its 
name from the official classification, 


domestic | 


shortest | 


| of 





which, in general, governs the class rates | 


jn this region. ; 
proceeding official territory should 
understood as including what was des- 
jgnated the eastern group in Increased 
Rates, 1920, 58 I. C. C. 220, 225, and in 


addition all of Illinois, west-bank upper | 


Mississippi River crossings in Missouri 
and Iowa, west-bank Lake Michigan 
ports in Wisconsin and Michigan, the 
lines of the Chesapeake & Ohio in Ken- 
tucky, and those of the Norfolk & 
Western to Norton, Va., and 
Va.-Tenn. 


Thickly Populated 


And Industrial Section 

The States north of the Ohio and Po- 
tomac rivers and east of the Mississippi 
from an early day have tended to de- 
velop into a geographic and commercial 
unit. This territory is the most thickly 
populated and highly industrialized sec- 
tion of the United States. Excluding the 
portions of Virginia, Kentucky, and Wis- 
consin, the States included in official ter- 
ritory at the time of the last national 
census had 51 per cent of the population 
of the United States and but 12.4 per 
cent of its area. 
in 1922 was 52.7 per cent of the total 
and in 1927 they produeed 70 per cent 
in value of the manufactured goods of 
the United States. 

Official territory 
three sub-territories, which have been 
recognized in rate making for 
years. These are New England, lying 
east of the eastern boundary of New 
York; trunk-line territory, which extends 
westward from there to a line drawn 
through Buffalo and Salamanca, N., Y., 
Warren, Oil City. Pittsburgh, and Wash- 
ington, Pa., Wheeling, Parkersburg, 
Charleston, and Gauley, W. Va., these 
cities being usually referred to as the 
“western termini” of the trunk lines; 
and Central Freight Association terri- 
tory, referred to herein as central terri- 
tory, lying west of that line. 

Railway construction began in trunk- 
line and New England territories in the 
latter part of the third decade of the 
nineteenth century and shortly after- 
ward in central territory, but trunk-line 
territory soon took the lead in railway 
mileage and held it until 1860. Since 
that date central territory has exeeeded 
trunk-line territory in the number of 
miles of railway. 

The carriers’ original proposals in this 
proceeding contemplated building all 
class rates within official territory upon 
the percentage relations between classes 
now in effect within central and New 
England territories, except where con- 
tinuance of certain relations such as the 


subdivided into 


is 


Bristol, | 


Their combined wealth | 


For the purposes of this | 
be | 
| between 
j burg, 


| 





| Virginia Central Junetion, W. V : : 
on, W. Va., and | protest against any changes in the pres-| 


many | 


tory on the one hand and trunk-line ter- | class 


| Seale No. 


|the Baltimore & Ohi ar ints | ater 7 
es No and other points | on the northern divisions of the New 


}such 


|the 


2 cents for each 20-mile block from 300 
to 680 miles. It will be noted that the 
rate of progression is virtually uniform 
from 170 miles upward, but there is an 
increase in the size of the blocks beyond 
The objective of the scale was | 
fifth-class rate of 24 cents for 440 
imiles,, the distance from Pittsburgh to 
New York, this being the present fifth- 
rate between those points. The 
importance of this key rate was due to 
the immense volume of iron and. steel 
tonnage which formerly moved on it from, 
the Pittsburgh district. It was also 
of rate-making theory, because the New 
York-Pittsburgh rates are 60 per cent 
of the New York-Chicago axis upon 
the interterritorial rates turn. 
Seale No. 1 is intended to apply to the 
bulk of the more thickly settled portions 
trunk-line territory over the main 
lines of the principal carriers having the 
greatest density of class-rate traffic. 
Generally speaking, the zones for which 
higher rates are proposed lie north of 
the main line of the New York Central 
from Albany to Buffalo and south of the 
main line of the Baltimore & Ohio. 


2 Calls 


For Higher Rates 

Scale No. 2 is aproximately 10 per 
cent higher than scale No. 1. It would 
apply between points in trunk-line ter- | 
ritory not covered by scales Nos. 3 and | 
4 on the one hand, and points in the 
State of New York on the New York 
Central east of Oswego and north of 
Central Square, Camden, Utica, and Lit- | 
tle Falls, points on the Rutland between 
Ogdensburg and Rouses Point, and points 
on the Delaware & Hudson north of Alp- 
laus, Mechanicville, Johnsonville, and 
Eagle Bridge. It would also apply lo- | 
cally on that portion of the Deaware & 
Hudson north of the points above named, 
locally between points on the Long | 
Island, locally on the branch lines of the 
3altimore & Ohio south of the main line 
Harpers .Ferry and Parkers- 
W. Va., except the branch from 
Harpers Ferry to Winchester, Va., and | 
between points on such branch lines of | 





in trunk-line territory, except where 
scale No. 3 is proposed; locally between 
points on the main line of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio east of Kenova, W. Va., 
the Greenbrier division and Virginia Air 
Line branch of that road and between 
such points and other points in trunk- 


jline territory; locally between main-line | 
| points on the Norfolk & Western, includ- 


ing its Shenandoah, Bristol and Clinch 
Valley lines, and between such points, | 
except those on the two divisions. last 
named, and other points in trunk-line 
territory; locally between points on the 
main line of the Virginian and between 
: points and other points in trunk- 
line territory locally between -points on 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Poto- 
mac and between suche points and other 
points in trunk-line territory; locally be- 
tween points in the Del-Mar-Va_penin- 
sula south of Porter, Del., and between 
such points and other points in trunk- 
line territory; locally between points on 
the Western Maryland south of West 


between such points and other points in 
trunk-line territory. Respondents’ pros 
posals are silent as to rates between 
points on the lines of the Southern in 
Virginia north of the Norfolk & West- 
ern and the rest of official territory. Be- 
tween Lynchburg, Charlottesville, Va., 
and other points on the Southern on the 
one hand and the eastern port cities, 
eastern Pennsylvania, Delaware, New 
Jersey, and New England on the other | 
hawWd the present class vates are gov- 
erned by the southern classification. Be- 
tween Norfolk and Richmond on the one 
hand and Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and a few other points 
chiefly in eastern Pennsylvania on the 
other hand the southern classification 
also governs at present, but under the 
proposals would be replaced by the offi- 
cial. Between Roanoke, the most remote 
of the Virginia cities, and official terri- 


|torv the official classification appears to 


be used exclusively. 
Further Increase in 


| Scale Nos. 3 and 4 


Scale No, 3 is approximately 12.5 per 
cent higher than scale No. 1. It in- 
tended to apply locally between points 
on the Ontario and St. Lawrence ai- 
visions of the New York Central; locally 
between Chesapeake & Ohio branch-line 


Is 


port differentials would produce slightly | points east of Kenova, except those on 


different. percentages. 
here, however, that the New England 
lines, except the Maine Central, favored 


relations of 37.5 per cent and 30 per cent cept where scale No. 


| 


It should be noted! the Greenbrier division and the Virginia 


Air Line branch; between branch-line |! 
points on the Norfolk & Western, ex- | 


| between points on the branch lines of 
| the Virginian, 


| the 
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Scale No. 4 is approximately 15 perc 
cent higher than scale No, 1. It is in- 
tended to apply only north of the main 
line of the New York Central; locally be- 
tween points on the Adirondack and 
Ottawa divisions and on the Dolgevilic 
branch of that road, and between those 
points and points on the Ontario anid 


St. Lawrence divisions of the New York) greater for lines operating exclusively | 


Central; between the above-named ai- 


| visions and branch and the Rutland be- 


tween Ogdensburg and Rouses Point on 
the one hand and the Delaware & Hud- 
son on the other; locally on the Rutland 
and between points on that line from 
Ogdensburg to Rouses Point and points 


York Central above described, * * * 
Summary of Evidence 
Submitted by Shippers 


The evidence on behalf of shippers in 


|this proceeding was presented through 


more than 200 witnesses, whose testi- 
mony covers! about 7,150 pages, or 57 
per cent of the record. It is obviously 
impracticable and unnecessary to state 
the substance of the evidence of each of 
these witnesses in this report. They 
may be roughly classified in three 
vroups: (1) Those who represent a con- 
siderable number of industries or com- 
munities and present comprehensive 
plans for rate readjustment; 
who call attention to what they believe 
are specific defects in certain rates de- 
manding correction; and (3) those who 
content themselves merely with opposing 


| increases in rates on the particular com- 


modities in which they are 
and do not urge any revision. 
Some of those in the last class actively 


ent rate structure and were opposed to 
institution of the investigation, 
among them being certain manufacturers 
of paint and varnish, cotton yarn, dry 


goods, and other articles, who seem to 


fear that a general readjustment is likely 
to result in increases in rates on 
higher classes, 

IL seems to be tacitly conceded by the 
majority of shippers in trunk-line terri- 
tory that a general overhauling of the 
class rates in that territory is inevitable, 
and for that reason comparatively little 


evidence either in defense ef or in attack | 
on the present rates was offered by ship- | 
There also seems to be a more or) 


Monthly Statement 


pers, 
less general belief that the readjustment 
will necessarily give greater recognition 
to the principle of distance. Such evi- 


| dence as was offered in behalf of individ- 


ual shippers and communities consisted 
mainly of criticism of the carriers’ pro- 
posals as applied to particular commod- 
ities or explanation of particular situa- 
tions, such as grouping at the seaports. 

The Trunk Line and New England 
Shippers’ Rate Committee, herein re- 
ferred to as the shippers’ committee, con- 
sists mainly of civic and industrial traffic 
representatives in trunk-line and New 
England territories who joined with the 
carriers in petitioning for the institution 
of this investigation. Ths committee 
recommends a readjustment based on a 
distance scale, not, however, to be rigidly 
applied. It urges that the same basic 


2 is proposed; and| scale shouldbe applied in trunk-line as in| Operating ratio ......eese 


(2) those | 


interested | 


the 


a 


ly 


| 
vAN 


7 


‘ 
| central territory, although it contends 
| that traffic density and other transporta- 
tion conditions are more favorable in he 
former than in the latter. This conten- 
tion rests on comparison of various 
|figures, shown in averages per mile of 
| road and per train-mile. Such averages 
jot freight car-miles, freight revenue, op- 
jerating revenues and expenses, net op- 
;erating revenue, and _ ton-miles are 


| Within trunk-line territory, and between | 


jthat territory and central territory, than 
for those operating exclusively in central 
| territory, 

; The shippers’ committee favors an in- 
crease in the number of classes to 30 
| With the following percentage relations: 
100, 95 
| 62.5, 60, 57.5, 55, 52.5, 50, 47.5, 45, 42.5, 
| 40, 37.5, 35, 82.5, 80, 27.5, 25, 22.5, 20, 
117.6, 16, * * * 

| To be continued in the issue o 
| July 11, , 


Calendar 
—of the— 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


No, 22493.—Houston Belt & Terminal Rail- 
way v. Texas & New Orleans Railroad, is 
assigned for oral argumént on July 10 at 

_W ashington, D. C., before Division 6, 

| Finance Docket No. 7353.— Long Island -R. 

Co. Abandonment, is assigned for oral 

| argument July 10 at Washington, D. C., 

before the Commission. 


No, 23428.—James B, 
t: Alton & Eastern Railroad et al., as- 
Signed for hearmg July 10 at Chicago, 
before Examiners Wilson and McCoy. 

| Fourth Section Application, No. 13538.—Now 
assigned for July 11 at Shreveport, La., 
before Examiners P. C, 
KF, Mackey, is postponed to a date to be 
hereafter fixed, 

No, 23059,.—Central Veneer 
v. Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway 


Clow & Sons et al. 


olis, Ind, before Examiners Hanson and 
Glena, is hereby postponed to a date to 
be hereafter fixed, 
No, 23043.—Russell Fortune, Ine., et al. v. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad et al., now 
assigned for July 11 at Indianapolis, Ind., 
| before Examiners Hanson and Glenn, is 
postponed to a date to be hereafter fixed. 
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Rate Complaints | 
Filed with the 
| Interstate Commerce 
| Commission 


| The Interstate Commerce Commission 
| just made public complaints filed with 
it in rate cases, which are summarized | 
as follows: 

| No, 23608.—Jackson Trafic Bureau, for 
| Planters Package Co., of Jackson, Miss., v. | 
| Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad et al. 
| Unjust, unreasonable and unlawful rates on | 
mixed carloads of sheet veneer or stave ve- 
neer, berry, fruit, or vegetable shipping 
| baskets or hampers, fruit or vegetable till 
| baskets, or till baskets or crate material 
(wooden in shooks or panels), from Crys- | 
tal Springs, Miss., to points in Tennessee. 
| Just, reasonable, and lawful rates and rep- 
aration asked for. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


° | 

No. 20540;—Manistee & Northeastern Rail- | 
way v. Ann Arbor Railroad et al., now 
assigned for July 14 is canceled and re- 
assigned for further hearing on July 11 
at the Federal building, Manistee, Mich., 
before Examiners Weems and Coyle, in 
accordance with the Commission's order 
of May 5, 1930, 

No. 16747.—-George W. Pyott Sand & Gravel 
Company et al, v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway et al.; No. 16747, Sub. 
No. 1.—American Sand & Gravel Company 

| y. Belt Railway Company of Chicago et 
al., assigned for further hearing on July 

11 at Chicago, Ill., before Examiners Wil- 
son and MeCoy. 
No. 22479.—Moore Dry Kiln Company v. 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad et al., as- 
| signed for further hearin July 11 at 
Jacksonville, Fla., before Examiners Ma-| 
comber and Simmons. 

No. 22880.—International Paper Company v. 
Canadian National Railways et al., as- 
signed for hearing on July 11 at Wash- 
ington, D. C., before Examiner Curtis. 

Ne. 23304.—Sam Rosenthal et al. v. Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Atlantie Railway Company, 
B. L. Bugg et al, assigned for hearing 
July 11 at Merchants Association Rooms, 
233 Broadway, New York, before 
iner Colvin. ; 

No. 22906.—Barnsdall Refineries, Ine. v. 
Midland Valley Railroad et al.; No. 22906, 
Sub, No. 1.—Mid-Continent Petroleum Cor- 
poration v. Seaboard Air Line Railway 
et al., assigned for hearing, July 11 at 

Tulsa, Okla., before Examiner Snider. 


| 


| 
| 
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Buyer Denied Performance 
Of Contract by Cooperative 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
tract of sale is sufficient ground for re- 
scission by the vendor. 24 R. C. L. 280; 
35 Cye. 131, 133. At least this should 
be the rule in equity in view of the cir- 
cumstances here presented. 

Because of default inumaking an in- 
stallment payment within the time re- 
quired by the contract, this court has 
refused specific performance of an agree- 
notwithstanding it per- 
tained to the purchas@ of real property. 
Caplan v. Rausch, 235 Mich. 693. Plain- 
tiff’s default in the instant case is such 
that the trial court was amply justified 
in denying the equitable relief sought. 
The decree of the lower court is affirmed 
with costs to the appellees. 


Farm Markets Are Said 
To Be Steadier Since July 1 


[Continued from Page 9.) 
trade output of Wisconsin dealers, dur- 
ing June, amounted to 24,800,000 pounds, 
in comparison with 17,850,000 pounds 
during May, and 23,479,000 pounds dur- 
ing June, 1929. 

With a continuation of the hot weather 
that has enveloped a large. part of the 
country for the past few weeks, inter- 
fering seriously with the consumptive 


|demand for eggs, and with a substantial 


increase in the receipts at the principal 
markets, the egg market began July in 
a weak position, and the slight changes 
were mostly downward. The heavy into- 
storage movement at the present time is 
largely for the purpose of preyenting any 
serious disturbance to current values. 

Little change was reported in the 
market 
Receipts of fresh killed poultry continued 
liberal, especially of small sized broilers. 
As the demand for small sizes was 
rather slow, trading in this class was re- 
ported as somewhat inactive. 

The potato shipping season opened 
the first week of July in Kentucky and 
Utah. The Chicago carlot potato market 
was firm on Kansas and Missouri Cob- 


iblers at $1.75 to $1.90 per 100 pounds 


sacked, 
Demand for Geo.gia peaches was ex- 





Expenses 


| (As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


| Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 


May 
1930 

7,880,183 
1,199,092 
9,611,384 
1,350,713 
1,858,901 
8,627,547 
7,521,794 
2,089,500 
507,630 
3,211 
1,578,749 
1,054,988 
7,592.51 

78.3 


| Freight revenue .......ee. 
Passenger revenue ..... 
| Total oper. rev. ....cecece 
| Maintenance of way ...... 
Maintenance of equipment. 
| Transportation expenses .. 
|Total expenses incl. other 
| Net from railroad ......., 
Taxes . ide ba 
| Uncollectible ry. rev,, ete .. 
Net after taxes, etc. ...... 
| Net after rents ...,..cccece 
Aver. miles operated ..... 


oe eee eee eree eres 


5 Months 
1929 
41,979,990 


193 
87,560,648 
6,482,998 
48,889,763 
6,147, 


1929 
8,278,326 
1,506,335 

10,876,238 
1,716,030 
2,328,583 
4,009,681 
8,721,654 
2,154,584 


54,882,657 
2 =7,422,002 
) ¢ 4,3 
19,014,268 : 
38,359,055 
10,530,708 
2,754,190 
20,825 
7,755,693 
5,493,73 
7,592.49 
78.5 


42,944,645 
11,938,014 
3,465,947 
15,065 
8,457,002 
6,284,196 
7,564.22 
78.2 


1930 
4,559,578 
7,774,360 722,7 
5,854,027 


° 
‘ 


2,077,405 


4,339,043 


St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. 


May 5 Months 
1930 1929 
924,914 2,575,974 


696.468 4.279.415 
1 
7 


1929 
5,341,588 
879,706 3, 


92 


-o 
89 
73262,671 30,186,658 33,090,885 
1,005,934 3,735,413 4,326,239 
1,658,791 5,884,017 6,730,894 
2,336,570 10,847,143 11,341,516 
5,319,251 22,117,900 24,074,927 
1,943,420 8,068,758 9,015,962 
397,570 1,664,842 2,004,016 
1,541 4,493 5,485 
1,544,309 6,599,423 7,006,461 
1,603,577 6,452,428 7,455,508 
5,315.40 5,314.28 5,315.40 
73.24 73.27 72.75 


85,288 
81,685 


in early July.} 


Missouri Road 
Given Tentative 
Acquisition Right 


‘Plan of Missouri Pacific to 
Lease 23 Subsidiary Lines 


Is Conditionally Approved 
wy t. &. G 


Acquisition by the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad of 23 subsidiary lines of rail- 


|road under lease, was conditionally ap- 


proved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by report in Finance Docket No. 
7470 announced on July 8. 

“The plan proposed would practically, 
in effect, accomplish much that would 
accomplished by a complete consolid&® 
tion of the properties of the respective 
companies into one system for ownership, 
management and operation,” said the 
Commission’s report. “Accordingly, in 
our opinion the applicant should, at this 
time, give consideration to the acquisi- 
tion and inclusion into its system of such 
of the so-called short lines allocated to 
system No. 18—Missouri Pacific—in our 
consolidation plan as connect with the 
lines of the applicant of with the lines 
herein sought to be acquired. 

To Hold Record Open 

“The record will be held open for the 
submission to us by the applicant, for our 
consideration and approval, of a supple 
mental plan, or proposal which, while 
not altering the recorded application in 
other respects, shall provide a bona fide 
and feasible plan for the acquisition and 
operation of all such so-called short lines 
of railroad, except such thereof as may 
be found by us, upon the record or from 
a subsequent showing not to be required 
by the present or future public con- 
venience and necessity; or for the pres- 
sentation by any other interested party 
of matter relevant and proper at this 
stage of the proceeding.” 

An order in the case was deferred 
pending the carrier’s acquiescence with 
the Commission’s condition. 

Commissioner Eastman dissented from 
the majority report and Commissioner 
Brainerd wrote a separate opinion con- 
curring in part. Commissioner Eastman 
| declared the proposal of the Missouri 
| Pacific is to all intents and purposes an 
actual consolidation for ownership, man- 
agement and operation. 

Lines Involved ¥ 

The Missouri Pacific subsidiaries are 
|now owned either directly or indirectly 
by the Mopac through stock control. It 
was proposed to bind the system more 
' clo ely together by leasing the lines in 
question, 

The lines proposed to be acquired are: 

New Orleans, Texas & ’ Mexice Rail- 
way Company, the International-Great 
Northern Railroad Company, the St. 
Louis, Brownsville & Mexico Railway 
Company, the Orange & Northwestern 
Railroad Company, the New Iberia & 
| Northern Railroad Company, the Iberia, 
| St. Mary & Eastern Railroad Company, 
; the Houston & Brazos Valley Railway 
Company.the San Benito & Rio Grande 
Valley Railway Company, the San An- 
, tonio, Uvalde & Gulf Railroad Company, 
the Sugar Land Railway Company, the 
Rio Grande City Railway Company, the 
Asherton & Gulf Railway Company, the 
| Asphalt Belt Railway Company, the San 
Antonio Southern Railway Company, the 
Austin Dam & Suburban Railway Com 
pany, the Beaumont, Sour Lake & West- 
ern Railway Company, the Houston 
North Shore Railway Company, the 
Natchez & Southern Railway Company, 
the Natchez & Louisiana Railway Trans- 
fer Company, the New Orleans & Lower 
Coast Railroad Company, the Fort Smith 
Suburban Railway Company, and the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Corporation in 
| Nebraska. : 

(An authorized summary of the * 

Commission’s report will be printed 

in full text in the issue of July 11.) 


and 6-basket crates of medium to large 
|Hileys and Belles advanced to $2.25 to 
| $2.50. Lug boxes of green, wrapped 
{tomatoes were lower in the producing 
|dictriets of western Tennessee at $1.40 
to $1.50. Movement from Tennessee in- 
creased but Texas decreased. Shipping 
was under way from points on the east- 
ern shore of Virginia and Maryland. 
After the serious slump of late June, 
the market for southeastern watermelons 
has recovered to some extent in produc- 
ing sections. Cantaloupe movement 
again increased. Georgia and South 
Carolina were quite active and Arkansas 
had started shipping. Consuming cen- 
ters quoted western cantaloupes mostly 
lower. Colorado and New York show 
slight decreases in lettuce acreage but 
California has a 40 per cent increase. 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C.C. 


| The Interstate Commerce Commission 

on July 9 made public rate decisions 

which are summarized as follows: 

No. 21206 and Related Cases.—Chambef 
Commerce of Kansas City, Mo., et al. 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Reil- 
way Company et al. Decided May 12, 
1930. 

1, Class rates between points in Kansas 
and Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo., and 
Omaha, Nebr., found unreasonable to ex- 
tent indicated in report. 

2. Circumstances and 
rounding the intrastate transportation of 
class-rate traffic in Kansas found substan- 
tially similar to those surrounding inter- 
state transportation between Kansas and 
complaining localities in Missouri and 
Nebraska. 

3. Interstate class rates in Kansas on 
| traffic of same nature as that which moves 
on class rates between Kansas and Kansas 
City, St. Joseph, Omaha, and _ Beatrice, 
Nebr., found unduly prejudicial to com- 
plaining interstate shippers and localities, 
and unduly preferential of intrastate ship- 
pers and localities in Kansas. 

4. Intrastate class rates in Kansas on 
traffic of same nature as that which moves 
on class rates between Kansas and Kansas 
City and St. Joseph, found unjustly dis- 
criminatory against interstate commerce. 

5. Unlawful situations ordered removed. 
No. 19943 (Sub. No. 1).—North American 

Cement Corporation v. Aberdeen & Rock- 

fish Railroad Company et al. Decided 

June 9, 1930, 

Upon further hearing, former report 153 
I. c¢. C, 481, rates on lime and ground 
limestone, in carloads, from Martinsburg 
and Berkeley, W. Va., to destinations in 
Virginia found unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial. Rates on lime within Virginia 
found unjustly discriminatory against jin- 
terstate commerce. Former findings qd. 
ified. Undue prejudice and unjust Ls = 
| crimination ordered removed and rea 
‘able rates prescribed. 


conditions sur- 



































































































tory, having the general effect of in- 
creasing revenues of caryiers serving 


announced by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. ; 
(Conclusions of the decision, made in 
Docket No. 17,000, Part 2, 
Trunk Line Class Rates,” written by the 
Commission chairman, Commissioner 
Frank McManamy, were published in 
the isgiue of July 9.) 
An “guthorized summary of the Com- 
mission’s findings follows: 
The rates in issue in these proceed- 
fngs, generally speaking, are those on 
class-rate traffic between points within 
the area termed w. t. |. territory and be- 
tween points in that territory and points 
in the entire country east of the Missis- 
sippi River and Lake Michigan. W. t. 1. 
territory may be roughly described as ex- 
tending west from Lake Michigan and 
the Mississippi River to the Rocky Moun- 
tains and north from and _ including 
Kansas and northern Missouri to the 
Canadian border. Class rates over lake- 
rail @outes between w. t. l. and eastern 
territories are included. 

Dissatisfaction Shown 
For many years the w. t. 1. class-rate | 
structure has been the cause of wide- | 
spread dissatisfaction and a_ prolific 
source of complaints. Piecemeal adjust- 
ment did not effect a general cure. As 
early as June, 1923, the railroads con- | 
templated a general revision of these | 
rates. Late in 1925 during the course 
of the hearings in revenues in the west- 
ern district, 113 I. C. C. 3, they filed 
a petition praying for a complete re- 
vision of the w. t. 1. class rates in or- 
der to secure not only a harmonious rate 
basis but to obtain additional ie 





— 


A considerable period elapsed during 
which shippers an@ railroads attempted 
to reach an agreement upon a mutually 
satisfactory basis by conference, but 
without success. The current general 
rate investigation, No. 17000, to the ex- 
tent that it involved the issues roughly 
outlined in the next preceding paragraph, 
Wasgthereupon set for hearing together 
wit? the railroads’ petition and numer- 
ous complaints and investigations pend- | 
ing before the Commission avereene | 
class rates within or to or from w. t. I. 
territory. Hearings began in January, 
1927, and continued with varying inter- 
vals until May, 1928. Briefs were filed 
in August, 1928, and the proposed re- 
port of the examiners was served on} 
Aug. 7, 1929. A week of oral argument 
was had in October, 1929. 
The railroads filed similar petitions 
covering the intrastate rates with the 
State commissions of the w. t. 1. States, 
"and the proceedings have been handled 
on a cooperative plan throughout. 
Extent of Territory 
™n the decision now released, w. t. 1. 
territory, exclusive of designated parts 
of eastern and southeastern Wisconsin, 
is divided into three zones for rate-mak- 
ing purpoess. The lowest rated zone, 
designated zone I. includes roughly the 
area east of the Missouri River and the 
Sioux Falls-Twin Cities-Duluth line and ; 
wes@and north of the Mississippi River 
and a line extending through Dodgeville, 
Madison, Watertown, and Green Bay, 
Wis. The intermediate rated zone lies 
west of zone I and comprises the portion 
of Kansas included in Kansas-Missouri 
scale territory in the Consolidated South- 
western Cases, and the portions of Ne- 
braska, South Dakota, North Dakota and 
Minnesota, on and east of a line drawn 
through Superior, Kearney, Long Pine, 
Negbr., Winner, Chamberlain, Wolsey and 
A\erdeen, S. Dak., and Oakes, New Rock- 
ford, Leeds, and Bisbee, N. Dak. The 
highest-rated zone, zone III lies west 
thereof. 
For application between points in zone 
III, a scale is prescribed which approxi- 
mates in general level the scale pre- 
scribed for Oklahoma and other south- 
western States in Consolidated South- 
western Cases but with a somewhat more 
constant rate of progression. The rates 
in scales I and: II prescribed for appli- 
eation within zones I and II are about 
83 and 93 per cent respectively_of the 
scale III rates, 
The measure and progression of the 
scales are briefly indicated in cents by 
the following first class rates. 


Miles Scale I Seale II Scale III 
5 32 34 36 | 
106 68 76 82 
200 92 104 112 
300 110 123 132 
400 126 141 152 
700 174 195 210 
800 186 209 225 | 
1500 270 302 325 


The basis prescribed for determining 








State Regulations 


—of— | 


Public Utilities || 
ll 


ansas . 
Kansas Electric Power Co. has filed with 
the public service commission a new rate 
schedule that will effect a reduction of 36.6 
per cent in charges for electric service to 
churches and schools in 40 cities and towns, 
according to an oral announcement by a 
member of the commission, Clinton H. 
Montgomery. The schedule was arranged 
at a conference between members of the 
commission and officials of the company, he 
said. 





Pennsylvania 

On complaint of the National Forge & 
Ordnance Co., the public service commis- 
sion has ordered the Pennsylvania and New 
York Central railroads to’ file tariffs on 
billets and related articles and pig iron 
and related articies, in carloads, from Pitts- 
burgh and points subject to Pittsburgh 
rates, which shall not exceed $2.90 per 
gross ton for the former and $2.65 per gross | 
ton for the latter. . 

A complaint by the Jersey Cereal Co. 
against rates of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
et al. on corn flakes, carloads, has been | 
dismissed by the commission as not sus- 
tained by the evidence. 

J. H. Hall has been authorized to op- 
erate a motor freight service between York 
and Scranton and between Harrisburg and 
Scranton, with certain restrictions. 

Pennsylvania General Transit Co. and| 
Altoona & Logan Valley Railway have filed 
objections to an application of the Fulling- 
ton Auto Bus Co. -to extend its service 
from Altoona to Sunbury. 








Additional news of Public Utili- 
sies will be found on pages 8 and 13. 
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Railroad Revenues 


Plan to-Revise Railway Rates 
In Western Territory Approved terterritorial rates between these areas. 





Increases and reductions in railroad|rates between points in different zones | 
slass rates in western trunk line terri- | js to apply the lower or lowest scale: based on distance, but 
for the entire distance plus differentials | Conditions 
the territory by upwards of $12,900,000 | for the distance or distances in the higher 
annually, are contemplated in a decision rated zone or zones. ing 

Between the w. t. 1. rate zones and _ hauls. 
that portion of official territory embrac- | included in Illinois territory and for a 
southeastern : 
“Western | Michigan and east thereof, specific key of Illinois territory and on and east of 


ing 


Rates 


/rates between selected points of origin 
and destination are prescribed which, 
with appropriate grouping in the manner 
indicated, will jrovide reasonable in- 


Between the w. t. 1. zones, and official and 
Illinois territories west of the area from 


Decision by I. C. C. Expected to Add 12 Mil- &e pian'for constructing rate ie abet 
lions to Revenues of Carriers; Concurring 
And Dissenting Opinions Filed 


{lar to that employed between the zones 
in w. t. |. territory. A basic scale approx- 
imating 70 per cent of the Scale III rates 
is to be applied for the entire distance, 
plus a differential or differentials for 
the hauls in w. t. 1. territory. 


The key rates above are 
other relevant 
have been given considera- 
tion. They do not purport to be pre- 
cisely on the distance plan for determin- 
interterritorial rates for shorter 
For the portion of Wisconsin now 


described 


corner of narrow strip of that State lying north 


|a line from Watertown to Green Bay and 
“between these portions of Wisconsin and 
official territory and the remainder of 
Illinois territory the bases fixed are the 


same as those prescribed in the Eastern | 


Class Rate Case, for corresponding sec- 
tions of Illinois and Michigan. 


It is found that the record is inade- 
quate upon which to prescribe joint 
lake-rail rates between w. t. 1. and offi- 
cial territories. However, a related and 
harmonious adjustment of joint lake-rail 
|rdtes between these territories is found 
necessary. Rail and lake lines are. re- 
quired to establish a complete structure 
of such rates not later than the opening 
of navigation on the Great Lakes in 1931, 
governed in a general way by the basis 
prescribed for interterritorial all-rail 
rates. 


The record is also found inadequate to 
determine the general basis of class rates 
between w. t. 1. and southern territories. 
The railroads will be expected to adjust 
{rates between the South and southern 
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jw. t. 1. points entitled to similar treat- 


‘Southern Class Rate Case. 


Shortest Routes 

Distances are to be computed over the 
shortest routes over which carload traffic 
can be transported without change of 
lading. 

The western classification will govern 
the interterritorial rates to and from 
points within the w. t. 1]. rate zones. The 
percentage relations of both intraterri- 
| torial and interterritorial rates governed 
by western classification will be the same 


«on the existing classes as those pre- 


;scribed in Consolidated Southwestern 
Cases, except that the relation of fifth 
class to first class will be 37.5 per cent. 
It is further provided that in publish- 
ing tariffs in conformity with the find- 
ings, the railroads shall include 13 addi- 
| tional scales of rates bearing stated re- 
lations tov the first class rates pre- 
scribed. - 


Cixbex 1493) 





Agricultural Freights 


Interritorial Traffic | 


Ps : B ass | 
Wisconsin, “the Twin Cities and other 


rates prescribed within the eastern and 


R | u : | southeastern portion: Vis si 
,ment with relation to rates fixed in the} P s of Wisconsin above 


described, and between these portions of 
Wisconsin and Illinois and official terri- 


| tories. 


Large groupings of points in w. t. 1. 
territory based on commercial reasons 
are disapproved. As stated, grouping is 
provided in connection with the key rates 
prescribed; and a _ limited grouping, 
somewhat liberalized for longer hauls, is 
permitted in connection with rates based 
on the distance formula. 


Effect on Farm Goods 
The full measure of the increased class 
rates is not to be applied on certain com- 
modities including agricultural imple- 
ments, dairy products, canned goods and 
iron and steel articles, but they are ac- 
corded ratesgbased on certain percent- 


lages of go omer lower than would re- 


sult by application of the full class 
basis. No increases :re permitted in 
these proceedings on certain agricultural 


| Official classification will govern the! products such as hay, and wool in the 









pace I 


| 


grease, without prejudice to the modifi- 
cation of the rates thereon by usual 
methods and independently of these pro- 
ceedings. 


As these proceedings were heard co- 
operatively with the State commissions 
of the various w. t. |. States, no finding 
is made with respect to the intrastate 
rates at this time, other than those in 
Kansas, in order that the State commis- 
sions may pursue the course under the 
law of their respective States. The Kar- 


's>° intrastate situation is treated in a 


separate report on complaints filed .nd 
heard subsequent to the close of hear- 
ings in the present proceedings. That 
report is also served today. 

In order to permit of more elasticity in 
minor matters in publishing the rates 
required Ly the report, no general order 
is or will be entered pending advice from 
the .ailroads whether the findings will 
b complied with without order. In the 
event no order is entered, Nov. 1, 1930, 
is fixed as the effective cate of the tar- 
iffs containing all the new schedules. 














“Coming events 
cast their 
shadows before” 
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TUNE IN 


The Lucky Strike 
Dance Orchestra, 
every Saturday and 
Thursday evening, 
over N.B.C. networks. 


Your Throat Protection—a 


gainst 











When tempted to over-indulge 


“Reach for a Lucky instead” 


Lucky Strike, the finest Cigarette you ever smoked, made of 
the finest tobacco—The Cream of the Crop —“ IT’S TOASTED.” 
Lucky Strike has an extra, secret heating process. Everyone 
knows that heat purifies and so 20,679 physicians say that 
Luckies are less irritating to your throat. 


Saeee 


irritation— 





. 


“It’s toasted” 


against cough. 


*In his famoys book entitled “Foods For the Fat,” Dr. Yorke-Davies gives this advice: “Any system for reducing fat will be of no avail if 
the patient persists in eating between meals.” We do not represent that smoking 
cause the reduction of flesh. We do declare that when tempted to do yourself too well, if you will “Reach for a Luck 
will thus avoid over-indulgence in things that cause excess weight and, by avoiding ‘over-indulgence, maintain’ a modern, graceful form. 

e © 1930, The American Tobacco Co., Mfra. 


YOUR FUTURE SHADOW? 


Lucky Strike Cigarettes will bring modern figures or 


a 


instead,” you 
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Speaker of House Names 
Committee to Inquire In- 
to Fiscal Affairs of Dis- 
trict of Columbia 


. 


A select committee of Representatives 
to investigate the fiscal relations be- 
tween the United States and the District 
of Columbia and to recommend the 
amount the United States should con- 
tribute annually toward the District's 
development and maintenance was an- 
nounced July 9 by tbe Speaker of 
the House, Representafive Longworth 
(Rep.), of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The resolution creating the committee 
is H. Res. 285, introduced July 1 by 
Representative Simmons (Rep.), of 
Scotts Bluff, Nebr., chairman of 
House appropriations subcommittee on 
the District. 
by the Speaker follows: 

Representatives Mapes (Rep.), af 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Frear (Rep.), of 
Hudson, Wis., Holaday (Rep.), of 
Danville, Ill., Beers (Rep.), of Mount 
Union, Pa., Crisp (Dem.), of Americus, 
Ga., Collins (Dem.), of Meridian, Miss., 
and Patman (Dem.), of Texarkana, Tex. 

Resolution Is Cited 

The resolution designed to effect a set- 
tlement of the controversy over the share 
of the Federal Government in the Dis- 
trict’s municipal expenses follows in full 
text: 

Resolved, that the Speaker is author- 
ized and directed to appoint a select com- 
mittee to be composed of seveh members 
of the House, whose duty ii shall be to 


investigate the various eicricnts, factors, | 


and conditions which may be deemed per- 
tinent and essential to the accumulation 
of data and information bearing upon the 
question of fiscal relations between the 
United States and the District of Colum- 
bia and to recommend to the House what 
amount, in+«their judgment, the United 
States should contribute annually toward 
the development and maintenance of the 
municipality. 

Section 2. Such committee is also au- 
thorized and empowered to investigate 
fully the various forms of municipal taxa- 
tion and sources of revenue of the Dis- 


trict of Columbia and to recommend to | 


the House such new forms of taxation 
and sources of revenue and/or such 
changes in existing forms of taxation and 
sources of revenue as to them may seem 
just and fair. 

Section 3. The committee is author- 
ized to sit during the sessions and re- 
cesses of the House, to hold hearings, to 
require the attendance of witnesses, to 


o 


compel the production of books, papers, | 


and documents, and to take testimony. 
Expenses Are Provided 
Section 4. The committee shall haye 
the right to report to the House at any 
time by a bill or bills, or othegwise, the 
results of its investigations. 


Section 5. The necessary expenses of | 
hereby authorized, | 


the committee are 
including the employment of personal 
services. Any printing and binding may 
be charged to the appropriation for 
printing and binding for Congress. 


Section 6. The Commissioners of the | 


District of Columbia and the other offi- 
cers and employes of the municipal gov- 
ernment ate requested’ to furnish the 
committee such assistance as may be 
needed in connection with such investi- 
gations, and the United States Bureau 
of Efficiency may be reimbursed from 


any allotment made for carrying out the | 
purposes of this resolution to the extent | 


of actual expenditures made by such 
Bureau for investigations made at the 
request of the committee. 


‘Fixed Trolley Farés 


In New York Upheld. 


Court of Appeals Affirms 5- 
cent Fare Set by Law 


State of New York: 

Albany, July 9. 
Street railway companies in New York 
City, whose maximum fares have been 
fixed by the State legislature at 5 cents, 
may not increase such fares by théir 
own voluntary act in filing new tariff 


schedules, according to a decision July | 


8 by the State court of appeals. 

The court affirmed a decision by the 
appellate division, first department, 
which sustained an order of the transit 
commission. The commission, the pres- 


ent opinion states, held that an action | 


to increase such rates must be preceded 


by a determination and order of the com- | 


‘mission, made after a hearing upon its 
own motion or upon complaint that the 
maximum rates chargeable “are insuffi- 
cient to yield reasonable compensation 
for the service rendered and are unjust 
and unreasonable.” 

The opinion points out the distinction 


between rates established by a munici- | 


pality in a franchise to a public utility 
and rates fixed by legislative enactment. 


Opinion Holds Airport 
Not Nuisance in Itself 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ping of circulars from airplanes as they 
pass over plaintiff’s property. 

Judge Hahn also ruled that airplanes 
taking off from or landing on the de- 
fendant’s airport would not be permitted 
to fly over the plaintiffs’ property at an 
altitude lower than 500 feet, the limit 
permitted by Federal regulations. 

“Change of Times” 

“Until the progress. of aerial naviga- 
tion has reached a point of development 
where airplanes can readily reach an 
altitude of 500 feet before crossing the 
property of an adjoining owner, owners 
of airports must acquire landing fields 
of sufficient area to accomplish that re- 
sult. To fly over the land of an adjoin- 
ing owner at lower altitudes, the owners 
must secure the consent of adjoining 
property owners, or acquire such right 
by condemnation when appropriate en- 
abling statutes are enacted,” the opinion 
stated. 

Speaking of the general rights of the 


plaintiffs, Judge Hahn remarked: “They | 


have been fortunate in that they have 


been able to enjoy their country estate | 
They | 


as they have for so long a time. 
must now yield to change and progress 
of the times.” 
(The publication of the full tert 
of the 20,000-word opinion will be 
begun in the issue of July 11.) 


the | 


The committee announced | 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


July 7 
Made Public July 9 


Receipts 


Customs receipts ........ 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 


$2,278,128.28 


666,222.29 
internal 
4,019,263.84 


Total 

CORPS vacgived vee's 

Public debt receipts ..,... 
Balance previous day 


ordinary 
$9,251,037.05 
100,000.00 
302,057,170.77 


$9 . $311,408,207.82 

Expenditures 
. © $19,621,762.73 
2,468,746.61 
3 ; 


Total 


General expenditures ... 
Interest on public debt ... 
Refunds of receipts ...... 
Panama Canal 
Operations in 
ecunts SMW Eee eeea TS 
Adjusted service certificate 
fund 
Civil 
fund 6 Os Seb hon ies 
Investment of trust funds . 


47.53 
22,369.56 

special ac- 
1,486,696.62 


SS aibnsechin Oe 102,924.93 
service _ retirement 
297,006.98 
477,805.38 
Total ordinary 
penditures ..... 
Other public debt expen 
CRIN cuca c sdb tae 
Balance today .......... . 


ex- 
~~ $21,857,267.10 | 
di- 
782,814.00 
288,768,126.72 
Total . .$311,408,207.82 
The accumulative figures, together with 
the comparative analysis of receipts and 
expenditures for the month and for the 
year, are, published each Monday. 


Power-buyers Told 
Of Boulder Dam Start 


| 

Secretary Wilbur Expresses) 
| Hope for Continued Co-! 
operation on Project 





The Secretary of the Interior, Ray Ly- | 
man Wilbur, has advised the three con- | 
|tractors for Boulder Dam power of the) 
| beginning of construction, thanking them | 
for their continued cooperation, accord- 
ing to a statement issued July 9 by the| 
| Department. 
| In a letter to the contractors, the 
| Metropolitan Water District, the City of 
| Los Angeles, and the Southern California 
| 


‘ 
{ 


Edison Co., Mr. Wilbur said: ‘I look for- 
| ward with confidence to the cooperation 
|of the entire region in solving this re- | 
| gional problem, and to a continuation of 
| your own cooperation which has made it} 
| possible to begin its solution.” | 

The statement follows in full text: | 

The Secretary of the Interior has ad- | 
vised th® thr contractors for Boulder | 
|Dam power he Metropolitan Water | 
| District, the City of Los Angeles, and 
{the Southern California Edison Com-| 
| pany—ot the commencement of construc- 
tion, thanking them for their “contin- | 





“the most ~significant step yet taken by 
|this country in the conquest of the 
desert.” In a joint letter ‘to the three 
contractors, he stated: | 

“The Boulder Dam power contracts 
between your several organizations and 
the United States having come into ef- 
fect upon the President’s Signature of 
the appropriation bill, I wish to take this 
opportunity to express the Department’s 
pleasure at the prospect of your contin- 
uing cooperation in ‘making the Boulder 
| Canyon project a success in all its} 
|phases’—to use your language of 
Mar. 20. | 

“It is recognized that this great water 
project requires the cooperative effort of 
|the whole Colorado River region as well | 
as the Federal Government, since it is| 
the most significant step yet taken by} 
| this countryein the conquest of the des- 
jert. Each of your organizations has as- 
sumed an important share in that co- 
operation. The Metropolitan Water Dis- 
trict has undertake. the solution of the} 
water problem. The city has undertaken 
|the generation of a major part of the 
power and the purchase of a large share. 
| The Edison Company, although faced by | 
the serious problem of making room for 
this great new source of power in the 
}market which its own production now| 
| supplies, has pledged its cooperation and 
contracted to generate and purchase a 
share. Together the city and company, 
by underwriting the 36 per cent of firm 
energy allocated to the States of Arizona 
and Nevada, until those States can use| 
it, have made possible a wide_ regional 
benefit from Boulder Dam power—a re- 
| gional distribution which will eventually | 
include as contractors two States, 12 
cities, the Metropolitan Water District, 
and four companies. 





“Construction has commenced. I look 
forward with confidence to the coopera- 
tion of the entire region in solving this | 
regional problem, and to a continuation | 
of your own cooperation which has made 
it possible to begin its solution.” | 


Protest of Tariff 
On Fish Meal Denied 


Paper Concern Is Sustained in 

Claim for Lower Duty 
| 
New York, July 9.—Overruling a pro- | 
test of Geo. S. Bush & Co., Ine., of} 
Seattle, the United States customs court | 


finds that fish meal produced from her-| total assets in the corporation? A. The 


ring by the hydraulic system, being thor- 
oughly cooked and then placed in the 
hydraulic presses to expel the excess 
moisture and oil, after which it was | 
ground, is not entitled to classification as | 
substances used chiefly for fertilizer un- ! 
der paragraph 1583, tariff act of 1922. 
It was not shown, the court ruled, that | 
the class of fish meal to which it be-| 
longed was used chiefly for fertilizer 
immediately prior to or at the time of 
importation, and is therefore properly 
classifiable as articles manufactured in| 
whole or in part, not specially + provided | 
for, at the rate of 20 per centum ad| 
| valorem under paragraph 1459 of the 
same act. The decision is written by | 
| Judge Young. (Protest No. 303542-G- 
9329.) 

Sustaining protests of the Oklahoma 
Paper Company, of Galveston, H. Reeve 
Angel & Co., of New York, et al., the| 
| customs court finds that certain machine- 
glazed and unglazed sulphite wrapping 
papers which lack the inherent and con- 
stitutional qualities and characteristics 
found in grease-proof and imitation 
parchment papers, as classified by the 
collector. Judgg Fischer writes the opin- 
}ion (Protest No. 97406-G-1448, ete.). 


| uing cooperation” toward the success of | 


Electricity Production by Public Utilities 
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The Geological Survey, Department of the Interior, 
reports a daily average production of 258,300,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity in May, as compared 


with 265,300,000 kilowatt-hours 


production in May was 8,006,900,000 kilowatt- 
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hours, of which 3 


power. 
in April. Total 


Power Sales 


Production of Electricity by Public Utility Plants 


Note : Average daily production is obtained 


:_. _ by dividing the total for themonth by. 
the number of days in the month 
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182,912,000 kilowatt-hours’ were 


, 


produced by water power and 4,823,439,000 by fuel 
In April the total output was 7,960,223,000 
kilowatt-hours. Of this amount, 3,272,557,000 kilo- 
watt-hours were produced by water power and 4,- 
687,666,000 kilowatt-hours by fuel power. 


in May 


Found to Be One Per Cent Under Figures in 1929 


Geological Survey Advises Caution in Using Comparison of Two Years Because of 


Large Power Output in Parts of 1929; Continued Low Water 


AY production of electricity by public- 


was about 1 per cent less than in 


according to a statement on July 9 by the Geological Survey, 
which advised care in comparisons between the two years 
because of large production in parts of 1929. 
showing production appears elsewhere on this page.) 
Continued low water in water-power streams resulted in 
less production from this source in May than in April, it 


was stated. 
The statement, made public by 
Interior, follows in full text: 


The average daily production of electricity by public-utility 
power plants in the United States in May was 258,300,000 
|kilowatt hours, about 3 per cent less than the daily output 


for April. ; 
The total production of electricity by 


plants in May of this year was about 1 per cent less than in 
Any comparison of the monthly figures of pro- 


May, 1929. 
duction of electricity for 1930 and 1929 


account of the rather large monthly production of electric- 


ity by public-utility power plants during 


1929, especially in the first part of the year. This condition 


*19 
January 
February 
March 
April 


7,.431,06 


June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


7 eno 


97,352, 


* Revised. 
¥ Based on output 


Holdings of Utility 


Securities Shown 


for 28 days. 


Transeript Covers National 
Power & Light Company 


[Continued from Page 8.1 


total assets were $18,371,042. 

Q. Its surplus was how much? A. The 
surplus at that date was $463,694. 

Q. By Oct. 16, 1924, its assets were 
how much? A. The assets were 
creased to $72,554,599. 
Q. And the surplus 


was how much? 


Randi ciimis of Electric Power by Public Utility Plants 


Issued July 7 by the Geological Survey, Department of the Interior, Showing Output of All Such Plants in 


Table 


the Department of the 


2g 


8,240,000,000 


992,000,000 
acaads a .882,000,000 
May . i. : .086,000,000 

.768,000,000 
3,072,000,000 
3,356,000,000 
8,062,000,000 
709,000,000 
R,242,0060,000 
8,512,000,000 


Affected Total 


utility power plants 
May of last year, 


ity by the use,of wat 


(A chart tinued low water in 


more per month, eng: 


should be kept in mind in eomparing monthly figures of out- 
put in 1930 with those for 1929. J 
There was a decided decrease in the production of electric- 


er power from April to May, due to con- 
the streams used for water power in 


many sections of the country. 
The quantities given in the tables are based on the opera- 
tion of all power plants producing 10,000 kilowatt-hours or 


aged in generating electricity for public 


use, including central stations and electric railway plants. 


Reports are received from plants representing over 95 per 


panying tables are 0 
public-utility power The Coal Division, 
merce, cooperates in 
electricity by public 
Percentage of chang 
1928-29. Percentage 


will be distorted on 


the greater part of 


Kilowatt hours 

1930 
8,652,000,000 
7,618,000,000 
8,175,000,000 
8,000,000,000 
8,006,000,000 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 


10,000 


July .ce 
August 


October 
November 
December 


000,000 


| A. And its surplus has increased to #18, Share Company”? 


972,207. 

Q. Its ‘capital stock liability on Dee. 
31, 1924, was how much? A. Capital 
stock was $4,481,442.50 on which date 


there were also subscriptions to common ri 


stock totaling $11,167,600. 
Q. Its capital stock increased to how 


| much by Oct. 16, 1929? A. On Oct. 16, 


1929, the capital stock had increased to 
$50,681,990 and there were small sub-| 
scriptions outstanding amounting to 
$26,200, 

Proceedings of June 25, 

Arthur E. Lundvall, testified as follows: 
|; Q. Has there been prepared in the! 


trol of Holding and Operating Public | 
| Utility Companies by Electric 


cent of the total capacity. i 
do not submit reports is estimated; therefore the figures 
of output and fuel consumption as reported in the accom- 


JUNG: ccaaeteaweecarccaasess) went ©4 


September ...ccescseeeeeres 


Bond &! 


The output of those plants which 


na 100 per cent basis. 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
the preparation of these reports. 


The following table shows the total monthly production of 


utility power plants in 1929 and 1930. 
e in 1929-1930 is shown as well as for 
produced by water power in 1929 and 


1930 shown in the last two columns. 


Water power 

1929-1980 
33 34 
33 35 
39 40 
42 41 | 
43 40 
40 ee 


Per cent change 
1929-1930 1928-1929 
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A. There has. 
In how many volumes? A. Two 
volumes. 

Q. In the first is the text of the report 
and the second is made up of the ex- 
hibits dealing with the subject of con- 
ia Ser 

Q. In your report on control of hold- 
ing and operating public utility com- 
panies by Electric. Bond & Share Com- 
pany, what is the first subject that is 
developed ? 

A. The first subject to be developed, 
in a general manner and without going 
into details, is the organization of Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Company. This mat- 
ter was explained in detail by testimony | 


in-| economic division a report entitled “‘Con-|on the growth of capital assets and cap- 


ital liabilities of the company. | 
Next there will be explained how Elec- | 


| censes, Charles S. 


| half of t 


! to Washington, 


| ities in Maryland, 
| ginia and Pennsylvania, it was stated. 
| The development would have included a 
| system of storage 
up the Potomac as far as Harpers Ferry. 


| non to Great Falls. 


; Commission for 


PUBLISHED WiTtHoUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 
AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


Public Utilities 


| Washington Rule Classifies 


Sale of Vending Device 


State of Washington: 

Olympia, July 9. 
Where a merchandising machine is sold 
accompanied by an operating contract, 
under which the buyer agrees to permit 
the seller to operate the machine, and 
share in the profits, the transaction is 
more than a mere sale of personal prop- 
erty; it is an investment by the buyer 


| for the purpose of deriving profit from a 
| business not to be conducted by himself | 
| but by others, and the transaction comes | 
| within the purview of the State securities 


act, according to a recent opinion of the 
assistant attorney general, Lester T. 
Parker, requested by the director of li- 
Maybury. 


Permits for Potomae 


Power Plant Denied 


Proposals for Development 
At Great Falls and Chain 
Bridge Re jected 


Three applications for preliminary per- 
mits for power developments at Chain 
Bridge and Great Falls on the Potomac 
River near Washington have been re- 
jected by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, it was stated orally July 9 on be- 
he Commission, 

One of be applications was that of the 
Potomac River Corporation, a subsid- 
iary of the Byllesby Corporation of Chi- 
cazo, which has been pending sincee May, 
1927. The company planned a 250,000- 
horsepower project to supply electricity 
Baltimore, Harrisburg, 
Harpers Ferry, York, and other commun- 
Virginia, West Vir- 


reservoirs extending 


Other Applications 
The South Branch Power Co. of Phila- 
delphia, also had asked for a preliminary 
permit for a 250,000-horsepower project 
in 1926, it was stated, while an applica- 
tion for a 50,000-horsepower develop- 


| ment by Albert M. Quick and W. H. H. 
| Stineman of Baltimore, had been pend- 
| ing since 1920. 


The action of the Commission virtually 


| puts a stop to any plans to harness the 
| Potomac, 
| merely an aftermath to the recent pas- 


it was pointed out, being 
sage of the Capper-Cramton bill in Con- 
gress providing for a George Washing- 
ton Memorial Parkway from Mount Ver- 
The act, it was ex- 
plained, contains a clause which provides 
that there shall be no power development 
within the limits of the parkway without 
authority from Congress. 


Two Loopholes 

The three applicants have two loop- 
holes, it was asserted. If they can ob- 
tain congressional sanction for a pro- 
ject, which is considered out of the 
question, they can again apply to the 
a _ preliminary permit. 
Or they can seek for a development out- 
side the parkway on the upper Potomac. 
The latter course is also unlikely to be 
followed, it was stated, as the Great 
Falls site is the best place along the 
river for a power plant. The Commis- 
sion has had no indication that any of 
thé applicants will make further efforts 
to obtain permission for a Potomac River 


project, in spite of the fact that their ap- | 
| plications were rejected without pre- 
| judice, 


trie Bond & Share Company, without 
direct ownership of a majority of voting 
stocks, has been able to obtain and hold 
control of such important public utility 
holding companies as American Power 
& Light Company, Electric Power & 
Light Corporation and National Power & 
Light Company. It will be shown that 
control can be exercised with a minority 
holding of stock combined with such con- 
ditions as common officers, directors and 
members of executive committees, 
through holdings of stock by associated 
companies, officers, directors, employes 
and friendly interests, through super- 
vision of the affairs of the controlled com- 
panies, and by influence established at 
organization of a company and perpetu- 
ated. 

Q. When you say ‘‘through supervision 
of the affairs of the controlled compa- 
nies,” do you mean supervision pursuant 
to contracts of supervision, such as we 
have already put into this record? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Mr. Healy. I would like to say that 
these two volumes on control bring to- 
gether some of the more important evi- 
dence which in our view tends to prove 
that the Electric Bond & Share Company 
controls these holding companies, and 
through them certain operating compa- 
nies. I do not think it is necessary or 


| desirable for any reason to develop all 


of it in oral testimony again, inasmuch 
as most of it has been told when the 
witnesses have testified concerning the 
holding companies, the American Power 
& Light Company, Electric Power & 
Light Corporation, and National Power 
& Light Company. There are just one 
or two things in connection with control 
that I want to call attention to, because 
they were not well developed in connec- 
tion with the testimony on the specific 
companies. 

Q. Did the registrar and transfer 
agent of American Power & Light Com- 
pany submit to Nov. 15, 1928, a certified 
list of common stockholders for purposes 


of dividend payments? A. It did, 
A. I have. 


Q. Have you seen it? 

Q. And you have examined it, have 
you? <A. Not personally. Members of 
the Federal Trade Commission have. 

Q. You know the result of the exam- 
ination? A. Yes, sir. 

(Publication of excerpts from 
transcript of testimony will be con- 
tinued in the issue of July 11.) 


The United States for March, April and May, 1930, Figures Being Given in Thousands of Kilowatt-hours and 
- Percentage Changes in Output From Previous Years in Last Two Columns 
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5,070 
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998,056 


186,164 
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Total 
1930 
April 
8,000,315 


Percentage 
change 

May ril 
8,006,351 
513,411 
2,071,687 
1,887,999 
500,366 
915,189 
305,399 
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‘Mr. Wilbur Says 


Government Sets 
Pace in Oil Savin: 


Changes in Leasing Act 
Allow Entry Into Un 
Operations Said to Gi 
Example to Industry 


[Contirzeed from Page 1. 
plan’ I trust your committee may r 
bring to a conclusion its construc 
drafting of the plan of unit developm 
so essential to the interest of both 
vate and public owners of this gas 
oil field. 

“This official recognition by the 1 
lative and executive branches of our = 
ernment of the economic principle of © 
operation has already been hei@&’de @ 
the press as marking ‘the high poii” 
the progress of public understandir 
the problems of the oil industry.’ 
the response of hoth Houses of Con, 
to the request for this legislation 
most gratifying. 

“In its report on the measure 
House Committee on the Public L 
pointed out that the amendments ‘a 
the workings of the leasing law only 
to lessees in a single pool coming voli 
tarily under a cooperative plan duly z 
proved by the Secretary of the Interi 
as in the public interest. The requir; 
ments of existing or future ey 
changed only whef desired by si 
sees; the new legislation is per 
providing a desirable flexibility 3 
requirements, but in no sense a 
changes mandatory upon the Gove 
lessees.’ 

Allows Cooperative Action 

“Speaking in support of the pre 
“legislation, which he sponsored i 
Senate, Senator Walsh of Montar. 
plained that ‘the bill contemplates 
parties having interests in a partic 
oil field may unite all of their inter 
and operate them as a unit, cooperatiy 
instead of each one operating his 
individual. property.’ And again 
should be explained,that no one wil! 
obliged to come in; there will be no ¢ 
,cion; the bill merely outhorizes agi 
ments among the operators and gives 
the Secretary of the Interior the powe: 
| enter into such agreements on the p 
of the United Staes.’ The Senae rep: 
| presented by Senator Walsh, was_si 
larly explicit on this point: ‘No a 
would be made in any Government Yea- 
past or future, from the terms of the g« 
eral leasing law, except as lessees ir 
single pool may wish to come under a 
operative plan, duly approved by the Sej 
retary of the Interior as in the puk 
interest.’ 

“The Senate Committee’s report 23 
ferred specifically to the emergency e 
isting at.Kettleman Hills and stated th 
‘a cooperative plan for meeting this was 
problem more effectively is now bei: 
formulated by a representative comm 
tee of operators, but the lessees of *} 
Government land can not enter such 
plan without amendment of the gemer 
leasing law. Without participatiem 
these Government. lessees, occupying 
per cent of the area of this very Y? 
field, no cooperative plan can be ope 
tive.’ 

“The broader aspects of the propos 
legislation were also commented on 
the Senate Committee as follows: 

“‘The need of economic reguia@en « 
oil and gas field activity is now well re« 
ognized as imperative and the Federa 
Oil Conservation Board has recently, ir 
its report to the President, indorsed th 
unit-operation plan as the most promi 
ing method of effectively promoting con 
servation and economy for the benefit o° 
all parties in interest, private owner: 
and lessees, Government owner and les 
sees, and the general public now sq _ de 
pendent upon products of the oil and” ® 
fields of the country. 

“<The unit-operation plan is coop 
tive and not competitive and the dril 
and operating program disregards 
property lines within the pool, see: 
economy in expenditures and large 
covery of resource rather than the us 
haste and consequent waste. Neces 
vily, a longer life of the field being t} 
promoted, it is essential that the Go 
ernment lessees have the assurance of 
tenure beyond 20 years; hence hi 
amendment to section 17 is absolute! 
necessary. 


t 


“Discretionary power is also neeu 
the Secretary of the Interior in adj. 
ing certain operating requirements 
existing law to meet the new cond‘ tic 
of substituting an engineering progrz 
of rational well distribution for the r 
ent competitive offsetting, which is 
duly expensive, but worse than that 
most criminally wasteful, The net r 
of this more rational plan is expect« 
be larger profits to the Government 
sees and larger royalty returns to 
Government as lessor.’ 

“A letter just brought to my atten: 
| from one of the best informed pu'> 
utility executives contains the stateme: 
‘The wastage of natural gas in the Ket 
tleman’ Hills is appalling and I hope 
something may be worked out th} bring 
it within more reasonable bounds.’ It 
is this serious condition that has made 
your local problem one deserving @f na- 
tional concern, and, as stated & the 
Senate Committee on Public Lands, the 
wise administration of the Government 
property in the north dome of Kettle- 
man Hills is properly regarded as ‘a 
major item in the conservation policy 

“*The action by Congress may be re 
garded as full endorsement of the con 
tinued effort in which the Kettlema 
Hills interests represented by your com 
mittee and public interests represente 
by the Department of the Interior hav 
joined forces to work out this problen 
ot practical conservation.’” 


New Jersey Fails to Act 
On Bond Limitation Bi’ 


State of New Jersey: 

Trenton, July, 9. 
The special session of the State legi: 

: lature was adjourned July 8 until Nov.1 
Without action upon the purpose spec 
fied in the call—modification of a boa 
limitation act against which certain m1; 
nicipalities have complained. 

The session approved emergency 7} 
propriations of $95,000 (S, 2) providi: 
$75,000 to meet the expenses incura« 
in dealing with the forest fire situatic 
and $20,000 for an investigation by the 
board of public utility commissioners 
into the merits of the proposed increase 
in trolley and bus fares by the , 2 
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State Finance 


Utah BankHead [Foreign Exchange 
Explains Work: of at 


State Examiners 


Necessity of Uniform Bank 





New York, July ¥—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the follow- 
ing: 

In pursuance of the proyisions of sec- | 
tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922, deal- 
ing with the conversion of foreign cur- | 
rency for the purpose of the assessment | 
and collection of duties upon merchan- | 
dise imported into the United States, we | 
have ascertained and hereby certify to | 




















State Regulation 







Government Cost 
Is $3481 Per 
Capitain Nevada 





Expenses of State Have Decline Shown in Charters 





; Laws for Western States you that the buying rates in the New) Study of Finances Shows 
York market at noon today for cable e 
Also Referred to bv State transfers payable in the foreign cur- | 
te eS . | rencies are shown below. : a 
Commissioner Austria (schilling) 14101  Tripled Since 1917 | 
Belgium (belga) ............... 13.9601 | 
ft BUWATIO. CORE) .ncksciseccoewe 7241 é : 
By Walter H. Hadlock | Czechoslovakia (krone) .......- 2.9668 | avues of the nen sche ed 
State Bank C issioner, Denmark (krone) Co bee eR 26:7911 ‘of the State government of Nevada cost} 
_— State of Utah England (pound) aCe 486.4900 | $34.81 per capita in the year 1928, more 
j -k ) 2148 ae ae : 5 alee met 3 
The State code commission has _ been ey bn trreees 2.5168 than three times the per capita =< 
in operation for the past several months.) Germany cahawiath) .... ox gsyo |l917, according to a statement on July 9 
a : ernany (reichsmark) ........ 23.8502 |) the Department of Commerce, giving 
A general housecleaning of our laws is) Greece (drachma) 1.2960 ' ae ts ea ena f the State's 
the task they hope to accomplish. It} Hungary (pengo weecs 17.5015 all —_ ts of a study o s s 
is surprising to learn of the large num-| Italy (lira) : coche cate 5.2372 | finances. aan = 2 
ber of old cbeblete laws that appear on| Netherlands (guilder) 40.2128 The per capita State tax levy in 1928 
. the statute books of our State. This| Norway (krone) 26.7912. Was $18.47, the difference being made 
Sondtition is not ‘confined to Utah, but eae (zloty) 11.2110 upfrom business taxes and other sources, 
i . ati te ,, Portugal ( escudo) 4.5025 | according to the statement. ; 
= ist oe ete inf deer ak Ga Rumania (leu) sere Ne é A inne share of the expenditures went 
sts y s s . = é é sné t e> } t 
4 eee eee Spain (peseta) PPPS ES g for highway construction, says the De- 
cla United States. Sweden (krona) “eaten 
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Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hongkong (dollar) O58 
China (Shanghai tael) ....... 






Just recently I was amused to read the 
following information which appeared in 
one of our national magazines: ‘“*Dead 
laws clutter the statute books of every 


1.7676 


30.9553 














partment’s summary, which follows in 
full text: 

The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces a summary of the financial sta- 


te: community in the United States. New, (hina (Mexican dollar) tistics of the State of Nevada for the| 
oe i saa: : China (Yuan dollar) fiscal year ended Dec. 31, 1928. The per 
te York has a law forbidding au€omobiles! [igia (rupee) al ye ( Ohad 
‘ 7 | cee Eee capita figures for 1928 are based on an 
+ to turn a corner at a speed above a! Japan (ven) , : 77 407. aw of th 
; horse’s trot. Kansas has a law about the| Singapore (dollar) ae estimated population of 7 ia *. e| 
dlestruction of grasshoppers. Norfolk,| Canada (dollar) igvuc 100.0045 |Federal census,of Jan, 1, 1920. ' 7 
\ Va., has 165 statutes regulating people | Cuba (peso) 99.9081 es were compiled = George A. 
ras @ when they wish to cross the street. Los | ee (peso) me 47.0525 Martin, « hief deputy controller. 
terri:» Angeles has, or had until recently, an} prgitina | Peso. Old) vss eess = ae Expenditures and Revenue 
ordinance forbidding street car COn-) Chile (peso) serressesss  yoo983 | The payments for operation and main- 
. ductors to shoot jackrabbits from the; Uruguay ( peso) sess" "* QS R080 |tenance of the general departments of 
Fo platforms of moving street cars.. Why? Colombia ( peso) f 96.5300 | Nevada amounted to $2,694,900, or $34.81 
struc, Because shooting Jackrabbits from a) Bar silver ae 34.1250 |per capita. This includes $423,247, ap- 
Bete moving car was once a problem in a portionments for education to the av 
oy rimitive community.” _ .  ,  _.  Ieivil divisions of the State. In 3927 the 
men - Do you know that in our own State |The duties of an examiner are not dis- comparative per capita for operation 
ear! it. is a violation of the speed law to drive jcretionary but are set forth by statute. and maintenance of gencral departments 
tem an automobile weighing five tons Or more| permit me to read section 1017X 4, Was $27.44, and in 1917, $10.98. The in- | 
rat at a speed in excess of 16 miles per hour. | Banki I si Utah: terest on debt in 1928 amounted to $92,- 
of Due to the rapid progress and many ome Lares of tah: 870 and outlays for permanent improve- 
el changes in transportation, our industrial | “Any bank commissioner or bank ex- ments, $1,420,886. The total payments, 
a life, marketing, banking, etc. there are|aminer who shall wilfully neglect to! therefore, for operation and maintenance 
de The hets"anl comin chen" ecctaa|et™ sy duty wovded for by law jal general tgamens interett 
. ° » liavs , P a d,006. > tails - 
be several years ago. or who shall knowingly or wilfully per- ch as ae ag ens, SA 
Uniform Bank Laws mit the violation of any of the provisions) made from current revenues or from the 
Ww Immediately following the National | law for a period of 90 days by any proceeds of bond issues. 
te Convention of State Bank Commissioners | bank doing business under the laws of Of the governmental costs reported 
s: in San Francisco last October, the com- this State, shall be deemed guilty of a above, $1,884,436 was for highways, 
~ missioners from the various, western Misdemeanor, and upon conviction there- $560,535 being for maintenance and $1,- | 
r States included in the twelfth Federal of in any court of competent jyrisdiction, 323,901 for construction. 
t reserve district, met with the officers of | Shall be punished accordingly and in ad-) The total revenue receipts were $3,- 
0 the Federal reserve bank and discussed | ‘ition shall be removed from office by the 933,268, or $50.81 per capita. This was | 
\S the desirability of uniform fundamental | 8°Vernor. $1,145,498 more than the total payments | 
x banking laws for our western States at» No examiner is in a position to make of the year, exclusive of the payments | 
( 
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’ active part in directing the affairs 


least. 

Immediately following the recent Pa- 
cific Northwest Bank Management Con- 
ference held at Portland, bank commis- 
sioners from States there represented 
together with representatives of the va-! 
rious State legislative committees on 
banking, and officers from the Federal 
Reserve Bank at San Francisco, again 
met and discussed further the possibil- 
ities of presenting some concrete sched- 
ule of uniform fundamental -banking | 
daws to our respective legislatures. 

I am not here to express my opinion 


as comprehensive an examination or 
determine the true value of the securi- 
ties of a Lank as the officers themselves. 
| Supervision should not be agnfined to the 


when an examiner finds an institution 
which is receiving such supervision from 
its own officers. If your examining 
jcommittee finds that undesirable assets 
; 2 are being carried, charge them off; if 
for or against branch, chain or #roup |they reeoommend certain changes, adopt 
banking but the facts are that so great/ them; do not wait for that information to 
are the changes in our economic situ-|come from the examinersa and the re- 
ation and so rapid is the growth of inter-|Jationship between the bankers and the 
state banking that new legislation is re-|examiners upon their periodical visits 
quired to meet the changing conditions| must needs be only friendly and the re- 
and the uniformity of our fundamental | ports will very probably reflect a healthy 
bankjng laws, especially for our western | condition of that bank. . 
State, is highly desirable. A kal Se eae eae 

Perhaps I have digressed somewhat pessimist, w ile explainigg the busi- 
. ne . : : ness of a bank, one day said: “A bank 
in the foregoing from the topic assigned is an institution that will loan you an 


me, but the duties of both State and na | umbrella when the sun is shining but will 


terest of better banking. 
(The foregoing is the full text of 


reports comes from the bank’s records 
and from the officers themselves. To se- 
cure the desired data it is very meces- 
sary that the good will of the bank’s offi- 
cers be acquired and maintained. I can 
assure you that it is with such an atti- | 
tude that the representatives of the | 
State banking department come into! 
your institutions. 
One-man Banks ; 

When an examiner recommends that} 
your board of direcotrs take a more 
ol 
your bank, do not interpyet his sug@ges- | 
tion as a reflection upon the officer who! 





Average Levy on Automobiles | 
In States Is Estimated at $39 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


for permanent improvements, but $275,- | 
388 less than the total payments includ- } 
ing those for permanent improvements. 
Property and special taxes represented | 


banking department alone. Like charity, 37.6 per cent of the total revenue for 
it should begin at home. Every bank 1928, 33.8 per cent for 1927, and 57.4 
|should have its own internal system of per cent for 1917, The increase in the 
supervision. amount of property and special taxes | 

It is with a great deal Of satisfaction Collected was 75 per cent from 1917 to 


1927, and 7.7 per cent from 1927 to 1928. | 
The per capita property and special taxes | 
were $19.09 in 1928, $17.72 in 1927, ana 
$9.97 in 1917. 

Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 5.9 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1928, 6.5 per 
cent for 1927, and 5.6 per cent for 1917. 

Business and nqpbusiness licénses con- 
stituted 14.5 per cent of the total rev- 
enue for 1928, 12.7 per cent few*i927, and 
16.7 per cent for 1917. 

Receipts from business licenses con- | 
sist chiefly of taxes exacted from insur- | 
ance and other incorporated companies | 
and of sales tax on gasoline, while those | 


tional bank supervisory departments, as : ; ; from ‘nonbusiness licenses comprise | 

I view them, are: , ' call a ere — S begins to chiefly taxes on motor vehicles, Phe | 

To assist in the adoption of proper ree ae Y. a — t at he was a sales tax on gasoline amounted to $271,- 

banking laws that will insure the utmost | Pessimist. : Cur bank, when properly 678 in 1928 and $243,216 in 1927, an in- 
safety to the depositors, the stockholders cenoned re the big factor - the Up- crease of 11.7 per cent. 

and the banking industry; to determine | - ng of your community. The total funded or fixed debt out- 

whether or not bankers are complying|, It is the constant effort of all State standing Dec. 31, 1928, was $1,735,000. 

with the banking laws we have; and tc banking departments to install into the Of this amount $500,000" was for high- 

cooperate by personal contact with the| Minds ofbankers that the departments ways. 

“ bankers, to exchange ideas and assisi|&%¢ supported by them, belong to them, The’ net indebtedness (funded or fixed 

A in the solution of their problems. that the old detective spirit has been debt less sinking fund assets) was $1,- 

fc Time does not permit for a physical |¢liminated and that the primary purpose’ 597,532, or $20.64 per capita. In 1927 

h examination of all the bank’s assets and) °f the departments is to be of assistance. | the per capita net debt was $21.32, and 

ti securities during an examination, there-| Again I ask for your continued cooper- jn 1917, $9.36. | 

, fore much of the information obtained | ation with the banking department and The assessed valuation of property in 

I° by the examiner and contained im our, in return I pledge our efforts in the in- Nevada subject to ad valorem taxation 


was $205.186,046; the amount of State 
taxes levied was $1,429,479; and the per 


an address deliveret in Salt Lake |capita levy, $18.47. In 1927 the per 
City before the Utah Bankers Asso- capita lewy was $15.88, and in 1917, 
ciation, June 20.) | $9.93. 








‘Fiscal Condition of Maine 


for the month of June, 1930, were $2,-| 
157,263, according to the monthly finan- 
cial report of State Auditor Elbert D. 
Hayford. 
cd month amounted to $1,836,598, and the} 
Department of Commerce State began the fiscal year 1930-1931 on 
July 1 with a cash balance of $1,928,893. 


year a total of 12,678 stock companies 


decrease of 1,779 from the corresponding 


alone dictates the bank’s policy. Sta- 
tistics show that a large percentage of 
defunct banks were *‘one-man banks.” 

When an examiner urges upon you the 
necessity of maintaining a current credit 
file of your customers, do not feel that 
such a request is for his personal con- 
venience. A properly maintained credit 
| file presents a splendid picture of your 
ty customers’ condition, both present and 
past, and basing your judgment upon 
such a record, wour actions will not be 
far wrong. 

If the examiner takes exception to the 
methods you use in the handling of 
chattel mortgages, making loans to your 
fficers and directors, creating capital or 
excess loans, in the manner of keping 
the bank’s records, or your general loan- 
ing policy, it is with an attitude of cen- 
structive criticism. Strange as it may 
seem, it is very often the banker who is 
most in need of assistance who is less 
inclined to cooperate with the examiner 
and the banking department. 

Duties of the Examiner 

It is often a matter of conjecture with 
members of the banking department as to 
just what the relationship is between the 
banker and the examiner when in the 
routine of his daily work the banker 
knowingly violates or permits to,be vio- 
lated one or more of our banking laws. 


Changes in Status 
caval 


State Banks 


1 Kentucky and Minnesota 
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Minnesota: A. J. Veigel, commissioner of 
banks, has announced: 
Alberta State Bank, Alberta, and Farmers 
& Merchants State Bank, Donnelly, re- 
opened;“First State Bank, Erdahl, taken 
over by Ottertail County State Bank, Peli- 
can Rapids, and State Bank of Shelly taken 
over by Farmers State Bank of Shelly. 
Kentucky: 0. 8. Denny, banking commis- 
has announced: 

















jomer, 
Hazel Green Bank, Hazel Green, and Els- 
“ere Savings Bank, Elsmere, closed. 





| 
| 


1, 1930. He predicted that when the{compiled from official records ‘by the 
1930 figures are complete North Dakota|American Association of State Highway 
will again have the lowest average, Officials, Mr. Babcock explained, while 
while Minnesota, New York and Iowa/the figures on property taxes are taken 
will compete for second place. from a bulletin published by the Amer- 











Figures in the table on registration, ican Automotile Association. The table 
gasoline and license taxes have been follows in full text: 
Average Average Personal 
Number of license gasoline property Totalof 
automobiles tax per tax per tax all taxes 
and trucks vehicle wehicle average average 
North Dakota 188,046 $10.58 $9.58 = seccvce $2 16 
New York 2,262,259 16.92 R.43 25.3 
Minnesota SO Or 730,399 14,85 a 0 xixeun 
DENT Tish aa an aetmamanaeanaee ss 784,450 15.19 11.92 7 : 
IMME inate ne eeenearcraives 1,615,088 10.57 7.21 $9.37 
Kansas .. : 581,223 ¢@ 9.80 14.06 5.16 
New Jersey .. ccccseees , 17.79 0100 tess ° 
WPMEONSIN os w wcene 14,84 9.43 6.15 
Indiana 7.2 18.01 5.2 
Oklahoma 12.20 18.99 
| Missouri 12.81 10,15 8.60 
Idaho 15.14 16.48 
Michigan 2% 16,64 15.28 
Massachusetts 1s 
Utah : 112,661 
ColJorado 303,489 


Nebraska 418,226 8 
Montana .......%. 140,387 90 
Texas . 1,348,107 3.28 
Delaware +54,960 
Ohio .... 1,766,614 10.40 
Maryland 319,873 6.25 
Pennsylvania 1,733,283 paste 
California 1,974,341 15.00 
Arizona 109,013 8.80 
Wyoming 60,680 9.10 
| Washington ala aaa 442,341 10.87 
New Hampshire ......ssccceeee 108,880 wees 
West Virginia 268,888 7.47 
North Carolina 483,602 3.38 
Vermont ha 93,030 oe 
| Oregon re 269,007 
Alabama 285,533 7.80 
Connecticut Se eaaate 328,063 9.29 
South Carolina 231,274 5.00 
Virginia er ace 387,205 5.00 
(| DRA eee rrr 184,506 10.18 
Tennessee 362,431 9.30 
New Mexico 78,374 8.50 
Louisiana 280.858 6.64 
Kentucky 332,848 8.40 
GUOMONIR © i500 0's @ w o0bsdnesstanear 358,905 6.90 
Rhode Island ......, 134,009 20,00 
Arkansas 233,128 4.00 
“Mississippi in etna bh ban Lane ha) ee 12.41 
UREN. c0:) ene wine be 640000 345,977 10.008 
| OEE: (sc0 ne oon doebench 31,915 52.28 
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South Dakota 
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Valuation on Western Union 


Foreign Firms in Rhode Island | ony" Gnacked in Court 
Satcet seins: Must Bear Corporation Titles: Lincoln, duly 9 


Lincoln, July 9. 
The State’s revenues from all sources | 


For June Is Announced 


The State tax commissioner, Harry 
|W. Scott, received notice July 7 that the 
Western Union Telegraph Company has 
obtained a temporary injunction in tr 
United States district court against tne 
State board of assessment to prevent it 
from enforcing its valuation of $245,000 
upon the company’s franchise for taxa- 
Providence, July 9. | tion = a nae, ee 

ali , > suc rei . _|this same valuation of its franchise las 
the filing by any such foreigy corpora year, and the suit is still pending. The 


tion of any of the papers mentioned in : : z 
paragraphs 1, 2 a , of section 65 of mney alleges its franchise is not 
axable. 


this chapter presented by it for filing to | —— — 
enable it to qualify to carry on business | —$—$—$—$——$—$—$—$—$—$——$—ae 
pany,” “corporation” or “incorporated,” | in tis State.” | 
or one of the abbreviations for such Domestic corporations previously were 
designations, under chapter 1604, Public | required to use one of the designations, 
Laws of 1930, which became effective} Mr. Fischer’s opinion stated, and after 
July 1, according to an opinion by the/ reciting the requirements of the amend- 
I ¢ ’ second assistant attorney general, Sig- ment he ruled that “Chapter 1604, there- 
period in 1929. During the past month mund W. Fischer, rendered to Secretary! fore, will require that every foreign cor- 
there be 1,968 stock = ae of Staté Ernest D. Sprague. “ | poration must have one of these ingredi- 
received charters, as compared to 2,086 See ee covay | ents attached to its name in order to be 
companies in June 1929., - Figures an- eure tare. stated orally, however,| permitted to carry on business in this 
nounced July 9 by Edward J. Flynn, sec- . t Se 1 to Ree ee messy "| State.” 

retary of state, show that out of last an 2. oe Ste a. ak Geeaiae | “As to tnose foreign corporations al- 
month’s total of 1,968 companies, there | poy Bee "7 * ee Saree * |ready domesticated in Rhode Island 
were 1,677 incorporated from New York th. ere, to change their names to meet) Viose names do not conform to the re- 
City, leaving 291 incorporating from out- e requirement. 

side of the metropolis. Of these, West- 

chester County claimed 57 companies, 


a 4 | quirements of name as specified in chap- 
Chapter 1604 as enacted by the recent} ter 1604,” the opinion continued, “it 
legislature amended 
Nassau County 47 and Erie 37 com- 
panies, 


I section 69 of the! would appear that they will have to make 
corporation law to read as follows: appropriate changes in their mames in 
“No foreign corporation shall carry on| order to conform to the present re- 
While each month thus far this year any kind of business in this State the | quirements. 
shows a decrease from the corresponding | transaction of which by domestic cor- | “While I appreciate that ‘his may 
month in 1929, June’s total represents | porations is not permitted by the laws, create a hardship or possibly a certain 
less of a drop from a _ corresponding of this State, nor shall any foreign cor- | degree of inconvenience, the law plainly 
month than any other month thus far| poration having a name which could not | states that ‘no foreign corporation shall 
this year. be taken by a domestic corporation under | carry on any kind of business,’ ete. No 
During the past month 417 companies | the provisions of section 7 of this chap-| saving clause or exception clause is 
incorporated in New York State to deal | ter be permitted to qualify to carry on or | made in favor of those foreign corpora-| 
in real estate, 64 incorporated in the gar- |t0 carry on business in this State, and} tions now registered in Rhode Iéland.” | 
ment-making business, while there were the Secretary of State shall not permit | Secretary Sprague stated that when a} 
any number of concerns engaging in the + = =— | foreign corporation undertakes to amend | 
at soe etc .was also repre. while another concern will turn out pies its charter in a manner involving the} 
s 7 y. y incorporation of of the sort that “mother used to make.” |corporation’s name he will be obliged | 
garages and service stations. ‘ A horse show incorporated as well as an | to require the use of one of the designa- | 
dozen or more golf courses incor- automobile driving school. More than| tions, but he could see no authority for) 
porated, the greater number being of the 
Tom Thumb variety. One School plan- refrigeration appliances filed papers of 'charter with respect to provisions other | 
ning to teach astrology incorporated, ' incorporation during the month. 'than the name. 





|New Law Requires Out of State Concerns to Include ‘Com-| 
pany’, ‘Corporation’, ‘Incorporated’, or 
Abbreviation in Names 


Total expenditures for a! 





State of Rhode Island: 
No foreign corporation legally quali- 
fied and entitled to carry on business in 
Rhode Island can continue to do busi- 
ness in the State unless it changes its 
corporate name to inclde the word “com- 








Granted by New York 


State of New York: 
Albany, July 9. 


During the first six months of this 


Industries: 


have incorporated in New York State, a 





.... Industrial Develop: 
ment Departments in all 
major companies of the 
National Electric Group 
are assisting industrial 
growth in the territories 
served. 





Estimatedrevenuesfrom 
power contracts signed 
in 1929 were 41% 
greater than in 1928. 


—z sr 








NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
POWER COMPANY... 
57 William Street, New York 











the usual number of concerns dealing in | refusing to accept an amendment to a) 
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What 
Merchandising Is NOT 


“Merchandising is not limiting our activities to the office of the 
’urchasing Agent. I mean by that, and with all due regard to the 
many high-grade Purchasing Agents who really get into things, 
the Purchasing Agent is almost by force of necessity compelled 
lo watch the price level of his purchases, whereas the people 
who should, and usually do, specify the material, should be com- 
pletely sold on the superiority of the ability of your plant to 
supply their needs. This man may be the Architect; the Designer; 
the Builder; or even the President of the Corporation involved 
in the undertaking. He is usually an intelligent man, and in 
most cases can be sold, providing, of course, you have the quality, 
and he it is who, perhaps, takes a bit more pride in the character 
of the material going into his proposition than does the ordinary 

Purchasing Agent.” 

—GRANVILLE P. ROGERS, 


Executive Director, 


. 


The Steel Founders of America. 


ROR RR I I ALOE i lin nA LOLA LA A AR 


To reach the Informed Leader you must use a medium whose content is 
indispensable to him and you must reach him in his action mood. 


“Indispensable” is the word occurring most frequently in the thousands of 
letters we hold from the men who read The United States Daily, regularly, 
closely, for the facts which they can translate into action. 


formation “indispensable”? to: their business, 

The United States Daily is the handbook of 
America’s Informed Leadership. It goes to 
the business Colossi who control four-fifths of 
the nation’s industrial market. 


¢ 


These are the men with the power to say Yes, 
“intelligent men,” men “who take pride in the 
charactgr of the material’? which is to become a 
part of the institutions they control. They can 
be sold through the medium which carries in- 
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Equal Opportunity for Farmer 


as American Principle + + 


Governor of Nebraska, in Plea for Outfet to Sea 
for States of Mid West, Claims Right for Agri- 
culture to Protection Extended to Industry 


By ARTHUR J. WEAVER 


Governor, State of Nebraska 


E RECOGNIZE that agriculture 
is our basic resource. 


We have more than forty 
millions of our people directly and in- 
directly dependent upon agriculture for 
their livelihood. There is more _ in- 
vested in agriculture than is invested 
in all the railroads of America. And 
as agriculture prospers, so the other 
business of the Nation will prosper. 

Agriculture demands no subsidies or 
special rights; but agriculture demands 
that, if other products of industry are 
protected by tariffs, it should have the 
same right. Agriculture demands that, 
if organized effort has brought success 
to other great lines of American en- 
deavor, it should have the same field 
open to it. 

A 


Agriculture demands that, if the 
products of industry have more favor- 
able transportation rates than the prod- 
ucts of agriculture, then we should 
have, in the interest of the publicuwel- 
fare, a reconstruction of our transpor- 
tation system. Agriculture demands 
that, if marketing is more perfect and 
more systematic for the products of in- 
dustry, then the same field should bé 
open to it. 

One of the factors which will enable 
agriculture to take its place beside the 
other great business of the Nation is 
to break down some of the transporta- 
tion barriers which surround the great 
Middle West. 

Nebraska is one of the ten great Mis- 
souri Valley States which produce 
forty-six per cent of all the food and 
feed grains of America. Those States 
produce fifty-five per cent of those 
grains entering into interstate com- 
merce; and—while half of it goes south 
of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi 
—with the added States of Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Texas, we want an out- 
let through the Great Lakes, so that 
this northwestern country, this great 
Middle West as well, may save ten cents 
a bushel on its export wheat through 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence route. 


A:. 


; But the future trade of our section 
is with the’South, with South America, 
the Pacific Coast States, and the 
Orient. 

Ig the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence proj- 
ect a feasible thing for this Govern- 
ment to do? There is not a dissenting 
vote of the engineers of the United 
States Army as to its feasibility. 


Is it a practical investment for Gov- 
ernment funds? The United States 
Secretary of War answered that three 
years ago when he said that it was the 
best Federal investment ever under- 
taken; that !f we count savings in 
transportation costs to the people as 


dividends, these inland waterways are 
paying more than thirty per cent, al- 
though in disconnected payments. 

Because the harbors are paying from 
fifty to seventy-five per cent; because 
individual projects, like the Great 
Lakes system and the Monongahela 
River, are paying more than one hun- 
dred per cent; and because the Panama 
Canal has cut in two the distance be- 
tween our two great oceans, as meas- 
ured in transportation costs, the Mid- 
dle West must have this outlet to the 
sea. 

When it costs the Middle West from 
eight to twelve cents a bushel more to 
place its wheat on the Liverpool mar- 
ket than it does Canada; when it costs 
that much more than it costs the Ar- 
gentine farmer; when it costs from two 
to four cents a bushel more than it 
costs the Australian farmer twelve 
thousand miles away; when it costs the 
midwestern farmer one dollar and ten 
cents a hundred more to place milk 
products and milk powder on the New 
York market than it costs the Califor- 
nia farmer; when it costs Chicago a 
dollar a hundred to ship steei in car- 
load lots to the California and the Pa- 
cific coast markets, and it costs only 
sixty-five cents from Pittsburgh; when 
it costs Cincinnati less to place pack- 
ing-house products on the Pacific coast 
than it costs the markets along the Mis- 
souri River—then the Middle West is 
interested in an outlet to the sea. 


4 


This great middle western country is 
a part of the world. Western gover- 
nors—able western governors—main- 
tain the rights of these western States 
to control the destinies of their own 
people and control their own lands, now 
a part of the public domain. I am in 
sympathy with that policy. 

This Nation is great, not because of 
any one section, but because of all. We 
must give equal opportunity to these 
States to work out a common problem. 

We must break down transportation 
barriers. The population of this coun- 
try is increasing at the rate of a mil- 
lion and a half people a year, and in 
twenty-five years we will have forty 
million more people. We are going to 
need all the transportation we can se- 
cure. : 

Last year the highways of America 
carried three-fifths as much freight as 
the railroads, and two and a half times 
as many passengers. We are fast con- 
quering the air. 

We believe this will open up new 
markets for this part of the West. It 
will give us an opportunity to grow 
commensurate with other sections. 

We demand, therefore, that we have 
this outlet to the sea. 





F orming Reading Habit of Nation 


Circulation of Books by Rural Libraries 
By EDITH A. LATHROP 


Assistant Specialist in School Libraries, Fedcral Office of Education 


education is making it more and 

more necessary for every individ- 
ual to gbtain much information from 
books. 


This is particularly true of people 
living in the rural districts—more es- 
pecially of those living in the isolated 
sections—for people so located must 
get from books mtich information that 
people living in cities get through eve- 
ning schools, lecture courses, and per- 
sonal contacts of many and varied 
kinds. 

In a democracy it is essential, not 
only from the standpoint of the individ- 
ual but also from that of the Nation, 
that every child capable of learning to 
read shall develop a desire for reading 
and a taste for wholesome literature 
in order that such child when an adult 
may intelligently assume the duties of 
franchise and other responsibilities of 
citizenship. The burden of accomplish- 
ing this ideal for the approximately 
nineteen million children living in the 
rural sections of the country rests 
largely upon the library services avail- 
able for rural schools. 

Provision for State financial support 
for libraries in rural school districts is 
provided by law in fifteen States, for 
county support in thirteen States, and 
for local district support (in States in 
which the county is not the local unit 
for school administration) in twenty- 
three States. Provision for State sup- 
port is mandatory in four of the fifteen 
States and permissive only to supple- 
ment funds raised locally in the re- 
maining eleven States. 

Provision for county support is man- 
datory in six of the thirteen States, 
mandatory only to supplement funds 
raised locally in three, permitted un- 
conditionally in two, and permitted only 
to supplement funds raised locally in 
two. Local district support is manda- 
tory in four of the twenty-three States, 


"S INCREASED interest in adult 


mandatory in five States if districts 
wish to share in State funds, and man- 
datory in one other State when funds 
are raised by school patrons, and spe- 
cifically permitted in thirteen States. 

In Minnesota, Michigan, New York, 
Oregon, Wisconsin, and a few other 
States in which public funds have been 
appropriated for libraries for a consid- 
erable number “of years, collections of 
library books are found generally in 
the rural schools. 

In States in which either little ad- 
vantage is taken of laws permitting ex- 
penditures of public funds for school 
libraries, or in which there are no laws 
providing for such expenditures, par- 
ent-teacher associations and other or- 
ganizations are frequently instrumental 
in placing libraries in rural schools. 
Such organizations in Delaware and 
Maine are expending considerable en- 
ergy in this direction. The State super; 
intendent of Delaware says that the 
majority of the books in the libraries 
of rural schools have been secured 
through teacher and community coop- 
eration, particularly through the efforts 
of the parent-teacher associations. One 
of the objects of the school improve- 
ment league of Maine is to make good 
reading matter available for boys and 
girls living in the rural communities 
of that State. 

In Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
other New England States the rural 
schools draw on the public libraries for 
books. In California, a State in which 
county libraries have been developed 
more extensively than in any other 
State, the rural schools make very con- 
siderable use of such libraries. 

State libraries and State library com- 
missions are furnishing rural schools 
with traveling libraries in a number of 
States. but in most of the States only 
a limited number of rural schools are 
served by such libraries, largely be- 
cause the funds are insufficient to pro- 
vide such service for all the schools. 
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Personal Liberty Depend- 


ent on Respect for Others Rights, Says Wisconsin Treasurer 
By SOLOMON LEVITAN 


Treasurer, State of Wisconsin 


HE WORDS of Abraham Lincoln 

—"It is rather for us to be here 

dedicated to the great task re- 
maining before us, * * * that this Na- 
tion, under God, shall have a new birth 
of freedom—and that government of 
the people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple, shall not perish from the earth’— 
should inspire us with the same re- 
solve to experience this freedom as it 
did at the time it was uttered. 

Lincoln referred to the freeing of the 
slaves, but he had the vision, also, of 
the release of every individual citizen 
from the slavery of his own ignorance. 

Every man, woman and child wants 
to be independent, wants to be free. 
Yet how many are willing to fulfil the 
requirements of freedom? 

Uncivilized tribes roaming the for- 
ests are not free, they are the slaves 
of natural forces and of their ignor- 
ance. Freedom is the fruit of educa- 
tion and social discipline, and integrity 
is its strength and sinew. 

Without integrity, the sudden gift of 
freedom is apt to develop license. Rus- 
sia and the Spanish America are ex- 
amples of this. When the Spanish- 
American countries adopted democratic 
constitutions, graft was everywhere. 

Lack of integrity has greatly delayed 
the political, industrial and social free- 
dom in these countries. We will find 
that wherever integrity is the highest, 
democracy is the most stable. 

In our own country today, our con- 
tinued progress industrially, socially 
and politically is dependent upon our 
integrity. It is the foundation of that 
self-government so vital to,a demo- 
cratic form of government. 

A country without integrity should 
“perish from the earth” for it has no 
right to exist. In a government “of 
the people, by the people” the people 
themselves must be actuated by integ- 
rity, else the government will not be 
“for the people,” but for those who 


happen to be in power. 
motes freedom. 

Every day people from-foreign coun- 
tries come to our shores, longing for 
freedom from the oppression of pov- 
erty and intolerance of their native 
lands. Their decision to leave their 
home lands was the result of a declara- 
tion of independence in the heart of 
every emigrant to be free from the 
bondage of their old conditions. 


They come to us ignorant of our laws, 
with a background of oppression and 
suspicion of their fellowmen, and in- 
stilled with the idea that they must use 
their wits to get the best of a bargain. 
A bargain to many of them means that 
one of the parties concerned must lose 
if the other is to gain. They do not 
know there is an ideal in America that 
a bargain is a fair exchange, everyone 
involved being benefited by it. 

Our country is a melting pot; but do 
we keep the fire under it burning with 
an intensity that will separate the 
dross from the gold of human beings? 
Are those with a background of Amer- 
ican ideals of integrity proving them- 
selves fit teachers of these seekers 
after freedom? 


We hear a good deal about the “new 
freedom” and the “old freedom”; why, 
there is not any such classification. 
Freedom is eternal; and those who live 
up,to its requirements are free, and 
those who do not are more or less in 
bondage. 

But new influences, a bigger place in 
our relations with other nations, force 
us to develop within ourselves those 
qualities which can withstand the 
temptations of wealth, power and popu- 
larity. The newcomers to this country 
will make as good citizens as we teach 
them to be. 

The future of our country depends 
upon the quality of its citizens, and in- 
tegrity must be the cornerstone of our 
building if we would not “perish from 
the earth.” 


Integrity pro- 


Social Value of Disease Prevention 
Debt Owed to Public Health Service 
By GEORGE H. DERN 


Governor, State of Utah 


HEN WE ARE SICK and a skill- 

ful physician cures us for a 

consideration we appreciate his 
service and honor his profession, as we 
ought to do. 

But the public health physician who 
keeps us from getting sick, and thereby 
saves us from doctor bills and from the 
loss of wages during sickness, is often 
overlooked, and goes his humble way 
unhonored and unsung. 

He is, nevertheless, among the worth- 
iest of public benefactors. He saves 
countless lives and thereby averts sor- 
row and broken hearts and homes. He 
saves expenses and loss of earnings and 
thereby helps to reduce poverty and 
want. 


I make no invidious comparisons and 
do not minimize the value of the prac- 
titioner who is called in to heal the 
sick. Whether done for pay or not, 
surely no man can do a greater service 
to another than to restore him to 
health. 

It is sometimes puzzling that States 
or cities should be so reluctant to give 
adequate financial support to their pub- 
lic health departments. Surely no pub- 
lic expenditure returns larger dividends 
on the investment. These dividends 
come in the form of lives and expenses 
saved. 

To save a life means a service of 
several thousand dollars of earning 
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’ State Right to Control Fishing 


in Public Waters 


Constitutional Authority to Regulate Size of 
Nets to Be Usedin Operations in Lake Michi- 
gan Upheld by Supreme Court of Wisconsin 


By PAUL D. KELLETER 


Director of Conservation, State of Wisconsin 


MPHATIC endorsement of the the- 
ory that the State is the guardian 
of fish in public waters and that 

the State should have broad regulatory 
powers to protect the fish which are the 
public property of the people is the 
meaning of the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin, handed down in 
June. 

The decision upholds the action of 
Circuit Judge Edward Voight, of Mani- 
towoc, Wis., in vacating an injunction 
brought against the conservation com- 
mission last Winter, enjoining it from 
enforcing the laws relating to the use 
of two and one-half-inch mesh gill nets 
in Lake Michigan. The decision was 
written by Justice Oscar Fritz. 

This particular action, which has re- 
sulted in a supreme court decision of 
such vital importance to the aims of a 
conservation program in Wisconsin, 
was begun against the conservation 
commission Jan. 20, 1930, to enjoin the 
enforcement of chapter 278, of Laws of 
1925. ‘ 


A temporary injunction was first 
granted on Jan. 20, 1930, by a court 
commissioner of Manitowoc County. 
The case was heard in Manitowoc be- 
fore Judge Edward Voight on Friday, 
Jan. 31. 

In the hearing before Judge Voight, 
the plaintiffs contended that the law 
prohibiting the use of two and one-half- 
inch mesh nets in Lake Michigan was 
unconstitutional. They claimed the law 
was local and that this fact was not 
indicated in the title of the law, which 
they claimed according to the constitu- 
tion would make it unconstitutional. 

After having the case under advise- 
went for some time, and after having 
considered briefs prepared by Assist- 
ant Attorney General Messerschmidt 
and District Attorney Fisher, of Mani- 
towoc County, Judge Voight dissolved 
the injunction on Apr. 15. On Apr. 25 
the case was appealed. ~ 

Judge Voight held that the law was 
constitutional as it was an act for the 
preservation of the fish in the waters of 





Lake Michigan. The fish are property 
of the people held in trust by the State; 
consequently the law applies te the 
whole State, as the property involved 
belongs to the people in the State as a 
whole. 

In the supreme court decision it was 
pointed out that a similar condition 
exists through many of the fish and 
game laws as well as in many of the 
enactments for the location, construc- 
tion, and maintenance of State institu- 
tions at specified locations. If this par- 
ticular law had been unconstitutional 
these too would have been invalid be- 
cause they were enacted as general, and 
not as merely local laws. 


A 


Although the execution of certain 
laws occurs only at specified localities, 
if the ownership of the property or the 
institutions involved rests in the State 
for the use and benefit of the entire 
public, then those laws are general and 
not local. 

In, the decision, the supreme court 
made it clear that it is the State’s 
“right and duty to preserve fish and 
useful wild animals in the migrations 
and breeding places from destruction 
and undue reduction through caprice, 
improvidence or greed.” 

The conservation commission regards 
this terminology of the supreme court 
decision as_ significant particularly 
where it is stated that it is the “duty” 
as well as the “right” of the State to 
preserve fish and useful wild life. 


A 


The conservation cémmission is of 
the firm belief that the only salvation 
tor the commercial fishing industry on 
the Wisconsin side of Lake Michigan 
will be found in the use of the larger 
mesh nets. Surveys prove that the two 
and one-half-inch mesh is taking large 
numbers of baby trout, fish which had 
not lived long enough to spawn. The 
purpose of the minimum size limita- 
tions on fish as well as minimum mesh 
limitations is to permit all fish to 
spawn once at least before being 
caught. 





W ork and Wage for State Prisoners 


Wisconsin Applies Plan as Reform Measure 
By JOHN J. HANNAN 


President, Board of Control, State of Wisconsin 


ABOR — productive 1a bor— has 
more value in the rehabilitation 
of men than any other means em- 

ployed. 

Statistics of the industrial equipment 
and economic status of those committed 
to prison show that they are not only 
without trades and definite avenues of 
labor, but that they are in large part 
idlers and floaters and drifters. They 
are without habits of industry. 


We do not know with definiteness, 
but because of the recurrence of this 
deficiency we are justified in the con- 
clusion that this was a great factor in 
leading them to crime. 

The greatest neéd of these men is 
to school them to do; train them in 
self-discipline; strengthen them in will 
power through schooling in self-sacri- 
fice. Vocational training is desirable; 
but the prime requisite is that they 
shall be the discipline of labor, which 
has a definite, useful objective.’ 


power for a family and for a commu- 
nity. It also means that a family has 
been spared the grief of losing a loved 
one. 

Furthermore, it may mean that the 
breadwinner has been saved and that 
his dependents are kept from a life of 
poverty or crime. To save doctor and 
hospital bills likewise may mean that 
a family’s standard of living remains 
unimpaired, which might otherwise 
have been forced to a lower level, with 
bad social consequences. 

There are said to be ten million peo- 
ple sick in the United States all the 
time, two million of whom are sick 
enough to be taken to a hospital for 
medical care and treatment. The med- 
ical bill of the United States is esti- 
mated to be approximately two billion 
eight hundred million dollars a year. 

The World War cost this country 
some twenty billion dollars; so ih 
seven years we spend as much for med- 
ical bills as we spent in the war. For 
preventive medicine the United States 
spends only ninety-seven million dol- 
lars per year, or only a little over three 
per cent of the total medical bill. 

And yet that little three per cent has 
served to abolish practically and en- 
tirely the serious infectious diseases, 
has controlled infant mortality and has 
raised the life expectancy from thirty- 
five years to fifty-five years. If three 
per cent has accomplished these mar- 
vels for the benefit of mankind, it is 
no mere sentiment to say that we ought 
to spend more n.oney on public health, 
‘but it is plain common sense and a 
sound business proposition. 


A useful purpose is essential in 
prison labor activities if such activities 
are to have the greatest possible re- 
habilitating value. The big task as- 
signed to the prison and reformatory, 
when the man comes through the door, 
is to develop character within that 
man. And nothing develops character 
as self-discipline. 

In the development of the power to 
make self-sacrifices there is nothing 
that is so potent as the desire to at- 
tain liberty, the desire to make a wage, 
the desire to create something that has 
a useful purpose. 

The industries of the prison and the 
reformatory have a useful purpose. 
They produce articles which are con- 
sumed within thesa institutions, by 
other institutions and by the public. 

We have vocational training at the 
Wisconsin reformatory. Besides the 
granite industry, now producing the 
stone out of which the new State office 
building shall be constructed, we teach 
plumbing, tailoring, automobile paint- 
ing, automobile repairing, plating and 
polishing, baking, carpentry, farming 
and a number of other occupations. 

Vocational training fits better into 
the regime of the reformatory than into 
that of the prison, because in the re- 
formatory we are dealing with a 
younger group, one that is easily sus- 
ceptible to training. 

All of the industries at the prison 
are operated on the basis whenever 
possible of making a profit. In the 
conduct of the prison industries there 
is paid into the general fund—at the 
rate of from one dollar and twenty-five 
cents to one dollar and seventy-five 
cents per day, according to the indus- 
try—a wage for every man employed in 
that industry. 

In the calendar year of 1929, $165,105 
was paid in this way into the general 
fund. Besides there was paid as wages 
to the individual prisoners $41,688. 

_ By the operation of all of these prison 
industries we make these men contrib- 
ute to their own support. Through this 
they acquire habits of self-discipline. 
Where they have wages, we instill into 
them the responsibility they owe to 
their families by urging that they con- 
tribute to the support of those families. 

There should be a plan for the pay- 
ment of wages to every prisoner, for 
the creation of a fund out of which 
there shall be support going through 
the prisgn to the families of these pris- 
oners, and thus cut down a large 
amount of the money expended by the 
counties every year for assistance un- 
der the so-called mother’s pension law 
for the aid of dependent children. 





